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THE ASIATIC PIGMIES OR NEGRITOS. 0) 

III. 

INTELLECTUAL CUAKACTEBISTICS. ( 1 2 ) 

Language . — Peing a perfect stranger to the study of languages, 
I can but simply record here, without discussing them, the various 

(1) This paper was originally published in the Journal da> Sarajits (Aovt 
et DeceviWe 1882 ). 

(2) In order to make a complete anthropological description of the 
Negritos, I ought to have mentioned here their physiological and pathological 
characteristics. But what we know' on this subject amounts to very little and 
is little more than what travellers have said of most wild tribes. The 
muscular strength of the Mincopies is much greater than would 1 e supposed 
from their short stature and rounded limbs. Like the Aetos, they arc re- 
markable for their extreme agility i nd the acuteness of their senses. Both 
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particulars gathered by a few travellers*, which uu fortunately come 
to very little. 

Of all the languages spoken by Negritos the most iuterestiug to 
study would unquestionably be that of the Mincopics. Owing to the 
almost complete isolation in which these islanders have lived, espe- 
cially in the Great Andaman group. ( L ) their dialects can only have 
been altered through natural evolution and independently of foreign 
influence. This language goes back certainly to remote antiquity 
and has probably preceded those now spoken in Malacca, Siam 
and iu India itself. The study of it would consequently be of the 
greatest interest, as well from an ethnological as from a linguistical 
point of view. 

Mr. E H. Man seems to have understood it so. Before him, 
Svmes, Colebrooke, Roepstobff, Ticeel, &c., had confined 
themselves to gathering short vocabularies. ( 2 ) Brought into 
daily communication with the natives, in the course of his official 
duties, Mr. Man" learned their languages. He translated in one of 
them the Lord’s Prayer, which was published with a commentary 

I’aces aro able to bear long fasting and also to consume at one meal a prodigi- 
ous quantity of fool. Tne Mineopies, who alone seem to have been studied 
at all from a pathological point of view, suffer mostly from diseases contracted 
from the habit, to which I shall refer hereafter, of clothing* themselves, 
so to speak, with mild. Pulmonary consumption did not exist in the Anda- 
mans, but a few natives who came to European settlements were very soon 
afflicted with it. This would tend to confirm what I have repeatedly said, 
namely that we ourselves have imported the disease into various parts of the 
world where it was unknown before, f Lcs Pol g nr sic ns et hues Migrations et 
Journal drs $ t cants. 187 J). M. Montano found, in one single Manthra family, 
two individuals affPoted one with the rickets, the other with epilepsy. ( Qu ei- 
gne.* jours t 'hr: tr» indigenes dr la produce dr Malacca ; Hr cur d' Ethnographic, 
Vo]. I, p* DJ.y Thi. he appear ■> to consider as a general rule and what he saw 
seemed to h'm to show hoir a /arc dies out . Hut the groups seen by M. 
Montano mu.t be the exception. LoGAX, at all t vents, mentions nothing 
of the kind an 1 appears, on the contrary, to assign to these populations a 
vitality capa !e of resisting* the unfavourable conditions to which conquest 
has subjecte 1 th< m. ('the llunta of Johor r ; The Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago , Yoi. I, passim j. 

(i ) In m: first Etude sue tes Mi /i copies ct la litre Xegnto en general , I have 
mention', d t ie fact that signs of cross-breeding have been found in Little An- 
daman, scuta of the other islands. ( lh cur d Anthropologic, Vol. I, p. 213 .J 

(■*) I hive borrowed from these various Milters some of the examples 
which set mod moM; suited to show clearly the variety of M incopie dialect*, 
first pointed to by Mr. Francis Day. {Etude sue les Mineopies , p. 191.) 
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and notes added by Lieutenant 1 1, C. Temple. ( t ) Colonel Lane 
Fox, in two different papers, has given this translation, ( 2 ) and 
summed up, though rather too briefly, the general conclusions of 
the authors. ( 3 ) Thinking that it may be useful to readers, 
engaged in the study of languages, I transcribe hereunder ( 4 ) the 
document which was the starting point of this investigation. 

The study of the vocabularies to which I have just called atten- 
tion had led Latham to admit of a certain connection between the 
Mincopie and Burmese languages. ( **) M. Pruneh-Bey has pointed 
out a. few common traits in the Mincopie and Xew Caledonian dia- 
lects. ( f * ) Hyde Clarke has fancied that he could discover in the 
Andamanese language affinities with those of several races of Asia, 
Africa and the two Americas. ( 7 ) Messrs. Man and Temple begin 
by stating that the nine tribes which figure on the map prepared 
by one of these authors, r s ) have each a private language. ‘‘A 

(1) Vie Lord Prayer translated into BojinyjUla by E. H. Man, with 
preface and notes by R. 0. Temple. Calcutta 1877. 

( 2 ) The Andaman Island s (The Journal of the Anthropological Institute , 
Yol. VII, p. 108,; 

( 3 ) Observations on Mr. Man’s collection of Andamanese and Aicobay esc 
Objects. ( The Journal of the Anthropological institute , Yol. VII. p. 

( i ) He Man % -ro h Jitur-len ynte mo/ldrdiiru Ab-M6y61a. 

O Heaven in (is) who our (lit. all of us of) Father. 

Xyia ting-len d a i-i-i- m uyh -en- > nya it on . X’yollaJen mollfrduru 

Thy name to be reverence paid Let. You (to) we all 
met a may 61 a n ye no he ab-chanay ji-l ( * b'diy. Mayv-ro 

our chief wish for supreme only and. Heaven 

holder Jen teyi-lut -ntafin gate nyia hfinih , hd-iibada 

in is obeyed which thy will, in the same way 

lirladcn frlaJcn ercm-lcn Jan. Ka-yrai m 611 6a rd (ini Jen 

ever (daily, always) earth on Let. This day all of n< 

iii In-nachan yot-man . Mfllordsrti mol oiehth-h n tiyrel yatc 

to daily (lit. daily bke) food give. AYe all us (to) i. e. against offend who 
("loichih-lcn < y tidibii. Ah ll< rd lini-h /t pliy-njil nya tft n yo-ba, dona 

than forgive Us all (so) be tempted let not. but 

ntolldrdnrii-len abja-bay-tih atrdj. Ay 61 hieht-hun hnnahe ! 

us all (to) evil from deliver. (Do) thou thus order (i.e. Amen.) 

(:>) Uements of Comparative Phifoloyy, p. 7>9. 

(*») Jinlletin de la Soviet 6 d' Anthropoloyte de Parts, 18Gb, p. Ill et 13. 

(?) The Journal of the Anthropoloyhal Institute, Yol. IY, p. 4G7. 

<«) The Andaman Islands by E. H. Man, Esq..f Journal of the Anthro- 
pt Joy ical Institute , Yol. YU, p. 10.">.) The Lord'c Prayer was translated into 
the language spoken by the tribe inhabiting the southern island of Great 
Andaman, where Fort Blair, the English Settlement, is situated. 
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M native of North Andaman is as utterly unable to make himself 
il understood by a native of South Andaman, as an English pea- 
“ sant would he by a Russian/’ It is not, therefore, a question of 
simple dialects, but in reality of distinct languages. Yet these 
languages have a common origin and structure; they are all agglu- 
tinative. Should they have any affinities with others, which 
Messrs. Max and Temple consider as doubtful, it might be with 
the languages of Australia or of the Dravidian and Scythian groups, 
which they resemble in a few peculiarities, such as the use of 
post-positions instead of prepositions: the use of two forms — one 
inclusive, the other exclusive — for the first person of the plural, 
and, in general, in the agglutinative structure of words. Reading 
over these few sentences one is naturally reminded of the connec- 
tion already noted by philologists among others by our eminent 
colleague. Mr. MAt'nr, as existing between the Dravidian and Aus- 
tralian languages: ( l ) To these Messrs. Max and Temple add 
a third philological group which has probably preceded the two 
others. Everything in fact tends more and more to prove that the 
Negrito race, of which the Mincopies are the purest . repres- 
entatives, is the fundamental negro element of all or very nearly 
all the Dravidian tribes and of those who, though not speak- 
ing a language classified under that name, resemble them in 
physical characteristics. ( 2 ) If this is really the case, are we not 
entitled to believe that the substratum of this linguistic family 
will be found in the Mincopie languages? At all events, it is an 
interesting problem to solve, and we heartily wish that Messrs. 
Max and Temple may pursue researches which have already led 
them to such curious results. 

Though scattered from the Andaman islands to the Philippines^ 
the Negrito tribes have retained, in a remarkable manner, all their 
exterior and osteologicul characteristics. It is otherwise with re- 


(O La Tnre et 3me edition, p. 504./ 3V[. Maury is moreover 

inclined to connect these two groups of languages with the Medo-8e»thiu» 
which w ts probably spoken, ho says, by the native tribes of Media andSusiana! 
//p 1 have dwelt on this question in a paper in the Iterue tfEthnaqra- 

A ol. I. J 
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gai’d to language. This has in some instances, completely dis- 
appeared, through contact with superior populations, even where 
Negrito groups, numerically strong and enjoying a certain inde- 
pendence, have preserved a comparative purity of blood. 

This fact had been observed in the Philippines, from the earliest 
period of the Spanish occupation. Even in the island named after 
them, these diminutive negroes spoke B Isay a, one of the local Malay 
dialects, ( l ) to which however they added a great number of 
foreign words. It seems to me probable that these latter were 
so many surviving witnesses of the primitive language. 

Still more must this have been the case in Luzon. The evi- 
dence given on this point by de la Fuente, ( 2 ) has lately been 
fully confirmed by the researches of Dr. Montano, who has kindly 
placed his unpublished notes at my disposal with a liberality for 
which I am happy to be able to thank him here. This traveller, 
who speaks Malay fluently and is acquainted with several of its 
dialects, was able to detect, in the Acta language, not only gram- 
matical forms, but even a vocabulary, almost exclusively Tagaloc. 
One by one, he verified one hundred and four words collected by 
Mr. Meyer in the dialect of the Mariveles. lie noted down those 
which seemed to be foreign to the Malay languages and could find 
but seventeen. He is still unable to speak decidedly about some 
of these. (**) 

(!) “La lingua delFIsola detta de’ Negri e la Rissaya stessa col miscuglio 
di moltissime parole forestiere.” (L’Abbe Torres, quoted by Prichard, 
Jtcsca relics into the Physical History of Mankind, Vol. V, p. 221.) 

(*) Quoted by Prichard, loc. at. 

(3) M. Montano found moreover in the same vocabulary, translated into 
the Negrito dialect of Z.un bales, thirteen words which are not Malay. He 
also obtained, not without some trouble, from an A eta, the following verse 
of a song : 


Mu haul is 

a ho 

in a, 


I am going 

(oh my) 

friend 


makpuka 

had, 

ka irrt 


Be very 

prudent 

thou, friend 


71/ / nut 

yapakti 

si yon, a ho 

in a. 

Ah! I am going 

very 

far my 

friend. 

Into ka 

man a 

bibiny 

ianmo. 

while you 

stop in 

dwelling 

yours. 

Ha nay 

ban nan 

do Up at an 

mo. 

{never 

(your) village 

will be forgotten 

(by) me. 
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M. Montano was unable to procure equally accurate informa- 
tion with regard to the language of the Mamanuas, or Negritos of 
Mindanao. But these people could make themselves understood 
by his guides who spoke to them a kind of corrupted or rather 
simplified Bisaya, (*) There also, no doubt, the primitive language 
has more or less died out. 

Has it been the same in the Malay Peninsula? M. Montano. 
does not think he can yet answer the question. He easily under- 
stood his Manthra ( 2 ) guide, when the latter spoke Malay to him ; 
but he could catch but very few words when the same individual 
conversed with his wild countrymen. He is satisfied that the 
Manthras have a peculiar accent which may arise from various 
causes. Father Pouoet, who has lived for a long time in Malacca 
and visited all the inland tribes, told M. Montano that these wild 
people had no special language or dialect of their own, and that 
they spoke a mixture of corrupted Malay and Siamese. However, 
in his curious work on the Binuas of Johore, (») Logan regards it 
as certain that these people, though evidently more freely crossed 
with Malay blood than the Manthras, have had. in former times, a 
language of their own; and he brings forward numerous nrgu- 
mentsin support of his opinion. (*) In the peculiar language, which 
they speak when searching for camphor trees (») amid their forests, 
the same author has detected a certain number of words foreign 
to Malay. I have compared seveial of these with words in two 


The Negritos of the All >ay province (South-east of Luzon) speak Bi col flu- 
ently- But they are crossed with Malays. The Bisaya Tagaloc, Bieo], Pam - 
pungo, etc., are but Malay dialects more or less consul* rabh modified. (Mon- 
tano.) 

(i ) M. Montano says: “a kind of Pidjtn Bisaya." 

(y) The Manthras are half-breeds of the neighbourhood of Kcsang, near 
Malacca, in the Malay Peninsula. 

(a) The most southerly region of the Malay Peninsula. 

( + ) The Orang Binua of Johore. ( Journal Indian Archipelago, I, p. 28*1 . ) 

(”i) This language is called ha^a hapor (camphor language). Logan 
found it employed and always the same, by the tribes who search for camphor. 
These savages are i>ersiiaded that :t would be impossible to discover camphor 
trees if any other idiom but the ha.sxa-hapor were spoken while search is 
being made for these trees. (Logan, lor. rit p. 2d3.) M. Montano also 
mentions thi-> language in his notes and spells it ha hast/ -ha pour." 
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Siamese aud Laosian vocabularies published by Latham ( 1 ) and 
could not trace any resemblance. Nor could I lind any on com- 
paring these again with M. de la Croix’s vocabulary of the Perak 
Sakai's. (*) M. he la Cuorx only finds twelve Malay words out 
of the ninety which he gives. The Russian traveller Miexlcho- 
Maclay had previously gathered, among the wild tribes of Johore 
and further inland, one hundred and seventy words, ( 3 ) which 
several Malays, on being consulted, declared were perfectly un- 
known to them. Lastly Mr. ns Castelnau had also arrived 
independently at analagous conclusions. ( 4 ) Prom this aggregate 
of facts, it seems to me to result that the original Negritos of the 
Malay Peninsula must have had a language of their own, which 
has been almost completely forgotten by a portion of their des- 
cendants and a little less so perhaps by others, because they are 
all more or less crossed with Malays, no doubt with Siamese also, 
and probably with other ethnological elements still undetermined. 
Was this language connected in any way with that of the Min- 
copies ? This is but an hypothesis, but the comparative proximity 
of the two races allows us at all events to put the question. 
Messrs. Max and Temple will perhaps one day tell us how much 
truth there may be in this conjecture. ( 5 ) They may also suc- 


( 1) Elements of Comparative Philology , p. ol. 

( 2 ) Perak is situated about 2° or 3° North of Malacca towards the mid- 
dle of the western coast of the Peninsula. We have no particulars as to 
the Negrito- Malay tribes which may exist further north. 

(3) Dialects of the Melanesian Tribes in the Malay Peninsula ( Journal of 
the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , No. 1, p. 38.) From Johore 
in the south of the Peninsula to Ligor in the south of Siam, the Russian 
traveller has ascertained the identity of language among tribes which are 
isolated and have no communication with each other. This result seems 
to have struck him with astonishment. There is, however, nothing in it 
which will not seem quite natural to any one who studies the history of Ne- 
gritos talcen as a whole. 

(4) Revue de Philoloyie , 1876. [Iam indebted to M. Montano for this 
reference.] 

(5) It would, I think, be most interesting, with reference to this enquiry, 
to find out what language is spoken by the Negritos who have recently been 
discovered in the small archipelago of Tenasserim. Their comparative isola- 
tion might encourage a hope that their primitive language has been less alter- 
ed than on the continent. 
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ceed in finding out whether there is anything solid in the singular 
affinities pointed to by Mr. Hyde Clarke, between the various 
Mineopie languages and certain African and American idioms. ( 1 ) 
Lastly it would be of some interest to investigate whether the 
language of the Puttouas of the Amarkantak mountains, which is 
perfectly different from any Dra vidian dialect of the neighbour- 
hood, ( 2 ) would seem to be at all connected with those spoken in 
the Andaman Islands or Malay Peninsula. 

Social State . — The Mincopies depend exclusively for their exist- 
ence on hunting and fishing and have no permanent homes. Living 
on the shores of a sea in which fish is remarkably abundant, within 
immediate reach of dense forests where pigs are very numerous, 
and honey and fruits plentiful, they have not felt the want of 
claiming from the soil a supplement of food, and this very state 
of comfort has, in itself, kept them down on the lowest rung of the 
social ladder. ( 3 * ) 

Most travellers, who have visited the Philippine Islands, have 
spoken of the Actus as having never got past this step, though 
placed in much less favourable conditions. La Gironni£re, ( + ) 
and Meyer are very positive on this point, ( 5 ) and M. Giglioli 
has unreservedly accepted what they say on the subject. ( 6 ) 
Rienzi himself, to whom we are indebted for information as to the 
more happy past of these people, represents them as living now- 
a-days exclusively on wild fruits aud the proceeds of fishing and 
hunting. ( 7 ) 


(1) J\ote on the Languages of the Andamans ( Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. IY, p. 457.J 

( 2 ) Roussel ET, Tableau des Races dt V Inde Centrale ( Revue I Anthropologic, 

Vol. II, p. 282J 1 

(3) Mr. Francis Day informs us that a very small Mineopie tritye, station- 
ed close to the British Settlements and receiving* daily rations, bagged, in one 
year, 500 wild-boars, 150 turtles, 20 wild cats, 50 iguanrs and 6 dugongs 
( Proceedings of the Asiatic Soeietg of Bengal , 1870, p. 153. ) 

O) Vingt A n nets aux Philippines, p. 303. 

(5) Die Philippi nen and ihre Beivohner, M. 

(«) Studi sulta Raza Aegrita (Archivio per V A ntr apologia, Vol. V» p. 293, 
and Viaggio della Pirocorretta Magenta , p. 2 45.) 

( 7 ) Octanie , Vol. I, p. 301. 
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But it is evident that in the Philippines, this degraded social * 
status is the consequence of the persecution which these Negritos 
have suffered at the hands of more powerful and vigorous races. 
No doubt also, the interestedly false statements made to travellers 
by the petty chiefs of Tagal villages, (*) have led to the admission, 
as general, of a state of things which is, perhaps, more or less excep- 
tional. In reply to these exaggerations, I cannot do better than 
copy almost verbally M. Montano’s own words : — 

“ The Negritos of the Bataan province seemed to value fully 
“ the security afforded to them by the just and enlightened admin- 
istration of the Governor, Don Estanislao Chaves. I have 

“ visited them in their own mountains The house of the chief, 

“ very clean indeed, was situated on an eminence surrounded by 
“ other small hills. Several huts had been erected, every one of 
them in the centre of a clearing of a few acres planted with 

“ banana-trees, rice, sugar-cane and, above all. sweet potatoes 

“ The chief shouted, and immediately the shouts were repeated 
“ near and far. Before long the whole tribe had gathered round 

“me In the province of Albay, where the conditions of 

“ life must be similar to those which exist in Bataan, I have 
“ seen a considerable quantity of cacao that had been gathered 
ic by the Negritos inhabiting the islands of the bay.” 

Even among the Mamanouas ( 2 ) of Mindanao, of whom the 
last survivors are constantly being hunted down by the ferocious 
Manobros, the French traveller saw on the eastern shore of Lake 
Maxnit, “a timid tribe, very distrustful, who had nevertheless clear- 
“ ed a space in the jungle, erected huts, and planted banana-trees 
u and sweet potatoes.” 

Thus, all that has been said about the indomitable roving 
instincts of Aetas is thoroughly inaccurate. If, in certain parts of 
the Archipelago, these diminutive negroes lead a wandering life, if 
they do not build huts or till the soil, the fault lies with those who 
persecute and victimize them. The method of cultivation just 


( 1 ) MS. note of M. Montano. 

( 2 ) Name given to Negritos in Mindanao. (Montano), 
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mentioned, very primitive by the way, is to be seen among the half- 
breed Negritos of India and the Malay Peninsula. All of them 
seem to proceed in the same way. The Grond, like the Manthra, 
begins by felling the trees which he burns when half dried up. 
In the entanglement of trunks and branches, he then sows or plants 
rice, potatoes, <&c. When the jungle shoots up again, he aban- 
dons his frail and leaf-covered hut and proceeds elsewhere to 
begin over again. A dog, a few fowls and pigs live as best they 
can in these primitive clearings. What they can get by fishing 
and hunting, together with edible roots and jungle fruits, seem to 
form the principal resources of these people. ( l ) 

Such is the present state of things. But have not these tribes, 
now half-nomad and scattered, known better days and enjoyed a 
more perfect social organization ? It is not easy to give a general 
answer to this question. 

As far as regards the Mincopies, nothing indicates that they ever 
rose above what we know them to be now-a-days. Having, so 
to speak, under their hand, all that can satisfy the simple wants 
of a wild man, and without intercourse with foreigners, they have 
received nothing that could awaken new aspirations in them, and 
their intellectual activity has been applied solely to multiplying 
or improving the implements required by their mode of life. We 
shall see further on that they have, in that line, evinced real 
initiative power. 

It is more than probable that in the Philippines, the Aetas were 
once in a more advanced stage. Rienzi, whose summary of the 
traditions of these people is unfortunately rather confused, repre- 
sents them a> having in by-gone days occupied the whole of Luzon 
and having for a long while resisted the Tagal invasions. ( 2 ) They 
had, in those times, a form of government. An assembly of chiefs 
and elders superintended the execution of the laws. ( 3 ) It is dif- 
ficult to admit that, at that period, cultivation of the soil was not 

( 1 ) Notes (unpublished) of H. Moxtaxo r RofsSELET, loc. cit. p. 27b; 
Loo AX, lor. at. p. ^5.“> : etc. 

( 2 ) Organic , Vol. I, p. oOl. 

(3) This is precisely what i* still the custom among the Bhils, half-bred 
Negritos. (Rousselet, loc . cit. p. 01). 
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practised at least in the same degree as that described by M. 
Montano. 

With still more reason must it have been the same with the more 
or less mixed tribes of Malacca. M. Montano informs us that 
the Mantbras have still preserved a recollection of the days when 
their ancestors ruled over the whole country. At that time, they 
say, they had numerous records written on leaves. This fact implies 
in itself a social state of which M. Montano seems to have found 
traces in the very name of bis guide. He was called, as his father, 
grandfather, and, no doubt, his ancestors had been, Panglima dal am , 
which the traveller translates as “the lord who administers the 
Sultan’s palace.” (*) This descendant of some great dignitary is 
now but a simple coolie in a Chinese plantation. In the Malay 
Peninsula, as in India, conquest has destroyed States that were 
considerable and flourishing once upon a time, but of which even 
recollection has been lost, driving back to the jungles and mountains 
the races, more or less Negroid, which had founded them. There 
the race, like many other Dravidian ( 1 2 ) groups, has returned to a 
wild life. It has been broken up and divided into tribes and small 
communities, ( 3 ) and the hierarchy of chiefs, recorded by Logan 
as existing among the Bermun populations, is probably all that is 
left of its former social state. ( 4 ) 

(1) Montano. Quelques jours chez lea indigene a dela province de Malacca. 
{Recue <r Ethnographic , Vol. I, p. 48). 

( 2 ) The Bhils among others: however, they still have permanent homes, 
well built houses grouped in villages. What may be considered as a suppo- 
sition with regard to some of the Bermun tribes would seem to be well ascer- 
tained with respect to their brethren the Binuas. Logan informs us that the 
latter were in former times governed by kings, the origin of whom was 
supposed to be supernatural and whose descendants are still to be found. 
(Logan, he. cit . p. 2 71)). 

(3) Montano, he. cit . p. 46. 

(*) In his Memoir on the Binuas of Johore, Logan gives particulars con- 
cerning five tribes to which all that I say here specially applies : they are 
the Vdais or Orang-Pagos, the Jakuns, the Sakais, the Mintiras or Manthras 
and the Besisis. These tribes inhabit the mountainous region of Gunong 
Bermun, one of the highest ranges in the Malay Peninsula. Among the 
Manthras, there exist head-men ( Batin ) whose jurisdiction extends over well 
defined districts. Each Batin has under him a Jinang , a Juhra or Jorokra. 
and an indefinite number of Panglima* and Vluhalanga. On the death of a 
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Among Negritos, everywhere the family seems to have survived 
the general decline of the race. A Sepoy deserter whose asser- 
tions have been too easily accepted by some writers, represented it 
as rather loosely constituted in the Andaman islands. Information 
gathered by Lieutenant St. John" (*) and particularly by Mr. Day, 
( 2 ) has corrected what was erroneous in these early reports. The 
Mincopies are .monogamous. Marriage only takes place with 
the consent of the guardian of the maidens , who sanctions the 
union of the pair by joining their hands together. The duties of 
man and wife are reciprocal, and the parents evince the most ten- 
der affection for their offspring. ( 3 ) In the Philippine Islands^ 
LaGibonni^ke ascertained anal ogousfacLs, even among the wretched 
and savage tribe which he visited. “ The Aetas,” says he, “ are faith- 
“ ful in wedlock and have but one wife.” When a young man has 
made his choice, he applies to the parents, who never refuse 
their consent, but send the girl into the forest where she hides 
herself before daybreak. The young man has to find her, and, if 
he does not succeed, has to relinquish all claim. (*) It is evident 
that the decision really depends on the young girl. 

M. Montaxo’s notes confirm and complete the information 
given by La Gieonnx^re. He moreover acquaints us with the 
curious ceremony which ratifies wedlock among the Aetas of 
Luzon. The young couple climb up two flexible trees which 
an old man bends down towards each other. When the head of the 
bridegroom touches that of the young woman the marriage is pro- 
nounced legal and is followed by a big feast and war dances. 

I also borrow from the same traveller the following interesting 
particulars relating to the Negritos of Mindanao. 

“ Among the miserable Mamanuas, those ancient owners of the 


Batin, his successor is chosen from among the sons of one of his sisters. 
(The Binua of Jo hove. Journal of the Indian Archipelago , Vol. I, p. 275 
(i) lAfc. cit. p, 245. 

(a) Loc. cit. p. 160. 

(s) Mouat, Adventure* and Be searches among the Andaman Islanders , 
p. 295. 

(*) Loc. cit. p. 302. 
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u land, ( x ) who are described as so degraded, I have found the 
“ same habits as among the Negritos of Mariveles; I have witnessed 
“ the same veneration for old men, the same love for children, the 
“ same respect for the dead. Among this tribe, which is fast dying 
“ out, the old customs have preserved an unabated influence. These 
“ customs are simple indeed, and the procedure elementary, but 
“ they do exist. It must not be supposed that a Mamanna can act 
l< as he likes in his own hut without having an account to give to 
“ anyone.” 

“ An unfaithful wife may be killed by her husband, but not 
tf unless the adultery be proved, in which case the relations of the 
“ guilty woman assent to her death. Otherwise he would be con- 
“ sidered as a common murderer and liable to be condemned to 
“ death by the chief of the tribe, on the complaint of the relations 
“ of the victim.” 

“ Adultery, however, like other offences or crimes, is exceedingly 
tl rare“ among the Negritos of these regions. The young girls are 
“ very modest in their demeanour. The slightest suspicion on that 
“ score would be an obstacle to their finding a husband.” 

“ A Negrito does not buy his wife, he simply makes a small 
“ present to his future father-in-law, who generally gives his 
“ daughter a dowry equivalent to what he has thus received.” 

“ Private property is well recognised and can be transmitted by 
“ sale or inheritance. Every field is the incontestable property of 
‘ the one who has cleared it, or bis heirs. At the death of the 
“ father, should the mother still be alive, the estate is divided in 
,c two, one-half going to the latter, the other half to the children, 
“ between whom it is divided in equal shares.” 

“ If the children are grown up, the widow continues to live in 
*• the hut of her late husband, but should they be very young, she 
“ removes with them to the abode of her parents.” 

“ All disputes are settled by the chief of the tribe and his deci- 
“ sions are always scrupulously obeyed. He has, however, but 
“ seldom to interfere.” 


(i) Bamm “land"; ba possessive prefix. (Moxtano.) 
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W e must acknowledge that there is a great discrepancy between 
this state of things, as described by M. Montano, and the informa- 
tion given by his predecessors. This is one more instance, to be 
added to many others, of the imprudence of limiting oneself to 
superficial observation when it is a question of forming an opinion 
of these backward and wild populations. 

In spite of their intermixture with alien races, the Negritos of 
Malacca would, no doubt, if better known, exhibit similar social cha- 
racteristics. M. Montano tells us that they never go to war, ( l ) 
that parents attend most tenderly on their offspring, and, if neces- 
sary, will, for their sake, deprive themselves of food. Logan 
informs us that, among the Manthras, adultery is punished with 
death, but not unless, as among the Mamanuas, the crime be 
proved by witnesses. The sentence is passed by the head chief 
(Batin) and carried out by the Panglima. The two culprits are 
laid down in the nearest stream and their heads are kept under 
water by the means of a fork. A man who is convinced of his 
wife’s misconduct, but who has no actual proof of it, can leave her 
on condition of giving up to her his house and fields, a certain 
amount of cotton stuff, a few rings, and a small sum of money. 
The children remain with their mother, but she cannot re-marry 
until her divorced husband has taken to himself another wife. ( 2 ) 

Industry . — I have already mentioned how the various Negrito 
populations support themselves. I must add that none of those 
of whom I speak here are cannibals. (*) This accusation has been 

O) Logan had already alluded to this fact, which is a remarkable feature 
among* these wild and .^port-loving tribes. (The Bum a of J oho rc. p 27X) 

(‘O lor. cit, p. 2l>8 

( 3 ) I must remark here that this paper is exclusively devoted to the study 
of the Negritos proper. As for the Papua -Negritos, mixed with the Papuas 
of New-Guinea and the adjacent island-groups, it is very possible that they 
may have let themselves be carried away bv example and may have addicted 
themselves to man-eating ; but it is impossible, for want of accurate informa- 
tion, to give an opinion on the subject. The confusion which has too long 
existed concerning these two races and which is still mere or less kept up by 
some of the most recent travellers, makes it very difficult to study them 
independently of each other. The examination of skulls permits of our dis- 
tinguishing the two races, but throws no light on the various characteristics 
which divide them in other respects. 
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brought against several of these tribes, particularly against the 
Mincopies. Now, far from having any liking for human flesh, the 
Andamanese look upon it as a deadly poison. ( x ) 

All Negritos cook meat by boiling or roasting ; all consequently 
are able to procure fire and no doubt use the same process, the fric- 
tion of two pieces of wood. This is an uncertain and laborious task, 
even for savages, and therefore when the first spark is procured, 
they devise means to preserve it. The Mincopies have invented 
a peculiar method of their own : £ ' The large trees are charred in 

“ the interior : a great hollow is formed in the centre in which they 
‘ allow about three feet of ashes to accumulate, under which fire 
u is always found — over the fire of these strange ovens the Min- 
“ copie can grill his little pig, fry his fish and prepare his turtle 
“ soup.” ( 2 ) Among the Manthras the charred tree is replaced by a 
heap of clay enclosed in a wooden frame in which fire is care- 
fully kept up. ( 3 ) In cold or temperate climates the most urgent 
wants, after food, are shelter and clothing. In tropical countries, on 
the contrary, clothes are a matter of luxury and are often more 
inconvenient than useful. It is almost the same with regard to 
dwellings. A simple cover, affording shade during the day, shelter 
from the moon's rays at night, and protection from rain, answers 
all the most important purposes. Travellers are but too often 
unmindful of these circumstances, and many writers look upon 
this extreme simplicity of dress or houses, as a sign of intellectual 
inferiority and want of industry. The Mincopies have been 
reproached with wearing no clothes. It is a fact ; with the excep- 
tion of a girdle to which I shall refer further on, their dress is 
limited to uncouth tattooing or painting such as we see in 
Mr. Dobson’s phototypes. (*) Still, in order to protect them- 
selves against mosquitos or other insects, they are in the habit, 
when night comes on, of smearing the body with a thick coating of 


(O Day, Ioc. cit. p. 1 <>,">. 

( 2 ) Mouat, Ad cent" res, p. BOS. 

( 3 ) Montano, Ioc. cit. p. 4G. 

(*) On the Andamans and Andamanese. (The Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Institute, Vol. IV, p. 157, PI. XXXI, XXXII and XXXIII.; 
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clayey mud, which soon dries and forms a regular cuirass.. They 
can thus sleep in peace ; but it is obvious that this night-dress goes 
a long way towards developing the rheumatic and abdominal diseases 
to which they are particularly subject. 

Perpetually wanderiug as they do, aloug their shores, the Anda- 
manese are not given to erecting permanent dwellings. Four 
poles secured together at the upper ends and covered with broad 
leaves give them a perfect hut, which is quickly erected and affords 
capital shelter against rain — the only thing they seem to dread. 
Such a hut is in reality a kind of impervious tent, the materials of 
which are entirely supplied by the neighbouring jungle, and which 
need not be transported from place to place. They could not 
possibly have contrived anything better, and our own African 
soldiers would deem themselves lucky, could they but do the same. 

The Aidas are scarcely better clad than their Andamanese 
brethren. ( T ) Further, such of their tribes as are subject to the 
continual attacks of formidable enemies do not even erect tem- 
porary sheds, but sleep in trees, or, as a protection against cold, 
roll themselves up in the hot ashes of a large fire kindled for the 
purpose. But we have seen already that, when placed in normal 
conditions of life, they know how to erect permanent houses and 
settle down. 

The photographs of M. jde Saint Pol-Lias represent the Sakais 
as wearing a simple wrnist cloth tied round the waist with the 
ends hanging down on the thighs. M. Montano has described 
the bamboo hut of a Manthra family whom he met living by them- 
selves in the midst of the forest. ( 2 ) Though anything but luxuri- 
ous, this dwelling exhibited the peculiarity of having a floor 
raised two feet off the ground. In almost all of the houses of 
our own peasants the bare earth is the substitute for plank floors 
and in this respect at all events the Malay savage understands 
hygienic conditions better than the European. 

( 1 ) A portrait of an Aeta chief, engraved after a photograph by M. 
Montano has been given by me in a memoir called — Xouvelles ttudes sur la 
distribution geographique des Aegritos et sur lev r identification avec les Pyq. 
mees asiatiques de Ctesias et de Ptine. {Peeve d' Ethnographies YoL I p. 183) 

(a) toe, cit p. 46. 
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The Mincopies live exclusively on hunting and fishing, hut owing 
to their isolation and also to the fables that have been spread con- 
cerning some of their habits, ( x ) they have been free to develop 
quietly the various industries suited to their mode of life. The 
results attained by these islanders had already forcibly struck the 
learned observers who were the first in our time to study the 
Andamans and their inhabitants. Notwithstanding their contempt 
for these “ savage negroes” Colebbooke, Symes, and especially 
Motjat have in many instances done justice to their merits in this 
respect. ( 2 ) Thanks to Mr. Man, we are now better acquainted 
with them. He got together and sent to London a valuable col- 
lection illustrating most of the native industries, and of this 
Major-General Lane-Fox ( 3 ) has given an account as interesting 
as it is instructive. I can only very briefly sum up these various 
documents. 

Let us notice first of all that the Andaman Islands, where iron 
seems to have been introduced by the Chinese and Nicobarese, have 
had their stone age, the remains of which are still to be found in 
kicekkennioEddings, entirely similar to those of Denmark. These 
heaps of “ kitchen refuse” were discovered by M. de Eoepstorfe ( 4 ) 
and more closely examined by Dr. Stoliczka. ( 5 ) Hammers and 
knives were found in them together with rude hatchets undoubted- 
ly corresponding with the chipped implements of our stone age. 
Close to these were discovered a polished axe which Stoliczka 
declares to be identical with the £t celts ” of the neolithic period, and 
also a real chisel , three inches long, with a sharp edge at one 


O ) In a paper specially devoted to the Mincopies, I have recorded some of 
the fables borrowed from Mabco-Polo and jXrab writers — (. Recue <F Anthro- 
pologic, Vol. I, p. 40). 

V * ) I must here refer the reader to my first paper, already quoted. 

(*) Observations on Mr. Mans Collection of Andamanese and Nicobarese 
Objects , by Major-General Lane-Fox, f. r. s., with four plates. {The Jonrnal 
of the Anthropological Institute , Vol. VII, p. 434). 

( 4 ) A Short List of Andamanese Ttst Words. ( Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1870, p. 178). The Kicekhenmcedding discovered near Hope 
Town was about 60 feet in circumference and 12 feet high. Several of such 
and even larger heaps are to be found in various parts of Chatham Island. 

(5) Note on the Kioekkenmceddlngs of the Andaman Islands . ( Proceedings 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1870, p. 13). 
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end. Numerous fragments of sun-baked pottery, decorated with 
incisions of irregular designs, (*) were found in the same place. 
The Mineopies still manufacture pots of the same kind, and if they 
have not yet attained the art of baking pottery in a kiln, this is due, 
no doubt, to the facility with which they can replace water vessels 
by a length of bamboo, and cooking utensils by the large shells of 
the Tridacna and Turbo. 

With the exception of harpoons exclusively used for fishing, the 
bow is, according to the latest travellers, the only weapon employ- 
ed in hunting or warfare. ( (i) 2 ) The bow used in Little Andaman is 
very similar to most others, being straight and symmetrically 
tapered from the middle to the ends. ( 3 ) In the Great Andaman, 
on the contrary, it assumes a peculiar shape. In the middle there is 
a kind of cylindrical handle of a comparatively small diameter ; 
the two sides, rather wide at first, are flat inside with a convex back ; 
they get thinner towards the extremities and are curved in opposite 
way so that the whole reminds one of an elongated 3- This bow 
is from l m 75 to 2 m in length. ( 4 ) It is very hard to bend, and 
the strongest English sailors were unable to string it. ( 5 ) In 
spite of their small stature and rounded limbs, the Mineopies used 
it so skillfully and with such power that, at 40 or 50 metres, the 
arrows penetrated right through the clothes of Europeans and deep 
into the flesh. Several varieties of arrows are used, among which 
there is one which might be styled a hunting harpoon. The head 
of it, to which the point is attached, is very small, whilst the shaft 
is l m long. The two parts are brought together by means of a 
strong cord twisted round so as to keep the two independent por- 
tions together. When a pig is struck ami tries to escape headlong 
through the jungle, the cord unrolls itself, the barbed point of the 


(i) Plate XVI of General L axe -F ox's jYote represents several of these 
designs. 

(a) Symes alone has mentioned long spears and shields made of bark. 

( 3 ) Lane-Fox, Pl. XIV, fig. 3. 

(*) Mouat, Loc. eit p. 321. 

( 5 ) General Lank-Fox observes that the same shaped bow is to be found 
at Mallicoio. It also resembles the Japanese bow in so far as the ends are 
net symmetrica], {Loc. cit p. 410). 
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arrow remains in the flesh, but the shaft which is dragged after 
him, keeps on checking the course of the animal which is soon 
captured. 

The Mincopie canoe has deservedly attracted the attention of 
the English. It is cut out of the trunk of a tree : outside, it is 
highly finished ; the sides are very thin, and the bottom very 
thick. Being thus naturally ballasted, it cannot capsize and even 
when riddled with bullets it does not sink. 

They are propelled by paddles, with marvellous speed. The gig 
and cutter of the Pluto , manned by picked crews, had a trial with 
a Mincopie canoe, and were completely beaten ; the victory of the 
savages was owing to the superiority of their workmanship. ( l ) 

It is useless niv dwelling any longer on the various manufac- 
tures of these islanders and mentioning their harpoons, nets, &c., 
Here, again, they prove themselves to be equal, and at times 
much superior to other races placed in the same conditions of life. 
The collection made by Mr. Man and the plates which accompany the 
paper of General Lane- F ox are sufficient to refute all that has been 
said concerning the intellectual degradation of the Mincopies. 

It is otherwise with regard to the Aetas, whom persecution keeps 
in a continual wandering state, and there is nothing surprising in 
the fact. The only weapons they use in war or hunting expedi- 
tions are a short spear, a bow, and one single kind of arrow. But 
these latter are poisoned, and the slightest wound, if not deadly, 
causes, at least, long and acute suffering, which La Gironni£;re 
has described from his own experience. ( 2 ) 


( 1 ) Mouat, Adventures , p. 315. 

(2) La GironnieRE was wounded in the finger by one of these arrows, 
in the removal of the skeleton of an Aeta (the first that- was sent to 
Europe and which is now at the Paris Museum). He took no notice of the 
wound which he took for the scratch of a thorn. After three days , however, the 
poison began to act, and fearful suffering ensued ; the whole arm was inflamed 
and the pain extended to the chest. After a whole month of torture, the sick 
man was reduced to the last extremity. He recovered, however, but, for 
more than a year, he felt pains in the chest. These symptoms recall, in no 
way, what travellers and experimenters tell ns of the effect of known poisons. 
It would seem as if the poison used by Aetas was of a special kind. But 
perhaps also the treatment had something to do with the sufferings of the 
intrepid traveller. 
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Poison is also employed by the Manthras ( x ) and other Bermun 
tribes. But these half-bred Negritos, although knowing the use 
of bows and arrows, Lave substituted the blow-pipe for them. ( a ) 
In this case, as in many others, we can easily detect the influence 
of the Malays. 

These Malacca Negritos are also acquainted with the art of 
setting snares for big game, some of them being strong enough to 
capture even tigers. They place at the end of a long path, artifici- 
ally made in the jungle, a strong spear fixed to a tree which is bent 
back and kept in position by the means of a catch. Any animal 
passing by, releases the spring, and is instantly transfixed. ( 1 * 3 ) 
In India, now-a-days, as in the time of Ct^sias, the bow is, so to 
speak, the characteristic weapon of the Dravidian races. The 
Gonds seem to be the only ones who have given it up and 
taken to the use of the axe and pike. ( 4 ) 


IV. 

Religious and Moeal Chabacteristics. 


Belief in Superior Beings . — Like many other wild races, the 
Negritos, to whom these chapters are specially devoted, have 
often been represented as perfect atheists. This is anything but 
accurate. We must not, in our appreciation of their rudimentary 
beliefs, start from the ideas which educated Europeans form of 
religion, even when they declare themselves unbelievers. 

On the strength of assertions made by a Sepoy deserter who had 
lived for some time with the Mincopies, some writers have, even 
quite recently, taken for granted that these islanders do not believe 
in any superior being who has any influence, bad or good, on their 


( 1 ) Montano, Joe . tit., p. 47. 

(a) Montano ; Logan, loc. tit,, p. 272. 

(a) Logan, loc. tit., p. 257. 

(4) Rocsselet, Tableau des Races de VTnde Centrale {Revue d' Anthrovolo- 

pe, Vol. II, p. 276). " 
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destiny. They forget the formal evidence given by Stmes, which 
I think right to reproduce textually : — 

“ Their religion is the simple but genuine homage of nature, ex- 
“ pressed in adoration to the sun as the primary and most obvious 
“ source of good ; to the moon as the secondary power ; and to the 
e< genii of the woods, the waters and the mountains, as inferior 
“ agents. In the spirit of the storms they confess the influence of 
u a malignant being, and during the south-west monsoon, when 
“ tempests prevail with unusual violence, they deprecate his wrath 
“ by wild chorus, which they chant in small congregations assem- 
bled on the beach or some rock that overhangs the ocean.” ( x ) 
The late statements furnished by Messrs. St. John and Day have 
still further confirmed the above account of Colonel Syaies. 

When the question has been more thoroughly studied as in 
other places, we shall perhaps ascertain the existence of a complete 
rudimentary mythology among the Mincopies. We know as yet, 
through Mr. Man, that they have preserved some tradition of a 
deluge. In the south-east of Middle Andaman, they point out a 
rock, called Wota-Emeda, on which the first man made his appear- 
ance and engraved the history of the creation. Mr. Man has visited 
this Mincopie Eden, and has given a description of it. It is an 
isolated boulder of small proportions, the surface of which is 
covered with irregular grooves due to the action of the waves and 
storms. ( 1 2 ) Let us hope that Mr. Man will enter into more 
detail respecting the fables connected with it. ( 3 ) 


( 1 ) Account of the British Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava , p. 282. 
Major Symes gives the information furnished, to him by Captain Stockoe, 
who had resided for several years in the Andamans and taken great interest 
in the natives. 

(a) The Andaman Blands . {The Journal of the Anthropological Institute , 
Yob VII, pp. 105 and 455). 

( 3 ) Tins paper was originally publMied in August, ISS2. Since then I 
have read in “ 'Ihe Journal of the Anthropological Institute, (Yol. XII, Nos. I 
II and III), the very rtmaikable paper oi Mr. Man “ On the Aboriginal 
Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands! Unfortunately the first number, 
though bearing the same date as mine, was issued some tune after, and I 
was consequently unable to profit by the valuable and detailed account given 
in it. However, far from altering my essential conclusions, it fully confirms 
the opinion which I had always maintained touching the religious feelings 
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With regard to the Aetas, our present knowledge is less advanced. 
M. Montano says in his notes that he could find among them no 
form of worship ; but judging from personal experience, he refrain- 
ed from concluding that they were wholly destitute of any beliefs 
whatever. ( x ) La Giroxni£re, while declaring that these di- 
minutive Negroes have no religion, informs us that, at times, they 
worship rocks and trunks of trees which seem to bear resemblance 
to animal beings. ( 2 ) My impression is that in all probability, 
this homage is paid to something higher than these material objects, 
perhaps to the spirits or genii of the mountains and forests, for 
RlEXzr tells us that these savages believe in evil spirits called 
jVowas, to whom they offer up sacrifices. ( 3 ) 

This belief in spirits is current among the Berraun tribes, and 
consequently among the Sakai's, Mant liras, &c. Here it is profes- 
sionally represented by a body of priests or rather wizards called 


of the Andamanese. Where certain travellers had only seen most wretched 
savages, whtre I had myself only suspected confused but genuine notions, we 
find in reality a pretty complete mythology and a belief in a true God, invi- 
sible, immortal and omniscient, by whom the whole world was created and 
whom they call Pu-luga. I shall quote Mr. Man's own words (No. II, p. 
157):— 

“Of Pu-luga they say that: — 

I. — Though His appearance is like fire, yet He is (now-a-days) invisible. 

II. — He was never bora and is immortal. 

III. — By Him the world and all objects, animate and inanimate, were 
created, excepting only the powers of evil. 

IV. — He is regarded as omniscient while it is day, knowing even the 
thoughts of their hearts. 

V. — He is angered by the commission of certain sins, while to those in 
pain or distress he is pitiful, and sometimes deigns to afford 
relief. 

VI. — He is the Judge from whom each soul receives its sentence after 
death, and, to mi me extent, the hope of escape from the tor- 
ments of Jtr-fg-Ftr-wugv (regarding which anon) is said to 
aih( t their com>e of action in the present life. 

This Jer'-ty-lnr-m 'gu is a kin 1 of hell or purgatory which the Mincopies 
comJkr as a cold and icy region. 

(1) M. Montano had hui told that the Bagobogos had no religion. 

Owing to favourable circumstances, he was able to recognise among them a 
well tic fined and anything but rudimentary religious conception, of which he 
gave us an outline m one of his addresses to the “ Societe de Geooraphie ” 
1877. " ‘ 

( 2 ) Inc. cit.> p. 300. 

V a ) Loc. cit p. 503. 
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Boyang or Baicang. After having given, on this subject, many 
details, which I need not repeat here, Logan sums up his impres- 
sions in the following terms : — “ Among* these tribes, we recognise 
u a pure Schamamism with its accompanying charms and talismans; 
“ a living faith fresh from ancient days of Eastern and Middle Asia, 

“ preserving its pristine vigour and simplicity, untouched 

“ by the Budhistic deluge and resisting the pressure of the 

Islamism which surrounds it.* 1 ( l ) 

I hardly need remark that among most Dravidian tribes, even 
among those who have reached a certain standard of civilization, 
we can detect, in spite of the influence of different Hindu or 
Mohamedan sects, a substratum of various beliefs similar to those 
I have just recorded. 

Belief in a future life . — All Negritos believe that the soul sur- 
vives the body ; that it has the same wants as the living, and 
desires that a regard should be manifested for it. Among the 
Mincopies it is customary to place a vessel full of water on 
the grave of the deceased, so that his soul may be aide to quench 
its thirst during the night ; a fire is lighted under the stage which 
bears the body of a chief, in order to prevent his mighty spirit 
from harming any traveller passing by ; the skull and bones, 
exhumed from the tomb, are worn round the neck as propitiatory 
to the spirit of the dead ; the soul of a stranger is looked upon as 
harmless, and therefore the body of any one who dies away from 
his tribe is left unburied, ( 2 ) 

The Aetas show great respect to the dead. For several 
“ years/’ says La Gironni&re, “ they deposit tobacco and betel on 
a the tombs. The bow and arrows which belonged to the departed 

are suspended over his grave, on the day of the funeral, and every 
“ night, according to the belief of his friends, he leaves it and 
u goes out hunting.” ( 3 ) 

( x ) The Binua of Johore . Loc. cit , p. 282. 

(a) The details are borrowed from Mr. Dav's memoir. They have all 
the more weight that the writer gave them “ tn and without hav- 

ing apparently understood their real importance. Observation* on the Anda* 
manete, loc . cit, p. 163). 

(«) Vingt annebs aux Philippines , p. 301. 
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The Malacca Negritos do not appear to entertain such well 
defined ideas. Logan states that the Bermun tribes light a fire on 
the tomb, for several consecutive nights, in order to prevent the 
spirit from crying out. ( x ) M. Montano adds that the Manthras 
bury their dead sufficiently far from the houses, “ so that they shall 
not be troubled by the crowing of the cocks.’’ ( 1 2 ) But neither of 
these two writers makes any mention of offerings being presented 
to the spirit of the departed, thougli # among the Manthras the grave 
is evidently the object of peculiar attentions. ( 3 ) 

Chastity , Modesty . — M. Montano has given us his experience 
regarding the chastity of the Aeta damsels. The testimony 
of Symes leaves no room for doubt that this virtue is found 
among the Andamanese. Two Mincopie girls who had been taken 
as prisoners on board an Euglish man-of-war, were soon tran- 
quillised in many respects, but though they had been put by 
themselves in a separate room, they never went to sleep both at 
the same time, but watched alternately over each other. ( 4 ) Not 
one of the travellers who have visited the Andamans up to the pre- 
sent time has ever reported having witnessed any of those scenes 
and scandalous sights so often alluded to by the discoverers of the 
Pacific Archipelagoes. In that respect, the Mincopie women are 
unquestionably superior to the Polynesians. 

Want of decency is the most common of all the accusations 
which have been brought against a whole host of wild tribes. 
But we know that travellers have often been mistaken, so far in- 
deed as to take for the height of immodesty what, in the eyes of 
the natives, was but an elementary act of decency. 

On this particular point, we lack information with regard to most 
Negrito races. But as to the Andamans, where the dress of the 
women is as limited as possible, we know now, thanks to Mr. Man, 


(1) Loc . cit., p. 271. 

( 2 ) Loc. cit., p. 49. 

( 3 ) Montano, loc. cit., p. 50, and Fig. 52, 53, 54 and 55. [But see Mr. 

Heb vet's description of a Jakhn tomb in No. 8 of this Journ al .- -Ed/ 
Journ. Straits Branch, R. A. S.] * *’ 

(*) Loc. cit., p. 243. 
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that such a dress does exist and boars a particular name ( l ) and 
that appearing without it is considered as indecent. ( 2 J 

Though displayed otherwise than with us, modesty nevertheless 
exists among the Andamanese. 

The history of a Mincopie, brought over to Europe, shows how 
much this sentiment is developed among these islanders. When a 
full length photograph was taken of Jack Andaman and “ he 
“ was told to strip, it was by no means an easy mailer to prevail 
“ upon him to take off liis clothes, and, when he was dressed again, 
“ he manifested much joy at the restoration of his garments. This 
*' 4 savage seemed utterly shocked at the very thought of being 
f * seen naked.” ( 3 ) 

General Character . — It follows, from the various descriptions 
given above, that the Negritos, who are the special subject of this 
Part, are far from deserving the accusations which have been too 
often brought against them. 

The Mincopies who have repeatedly been depicted as horrid can- 
nibals, have been found, when more closely examined, to be spoilt, 
capricious but good tempered children. ( 4 ) Mouat describes them 
as a gay, laughter-loving population, fond of singing and dancing. 
Ear from being intractable and cruel, they have shown themselves 
kind and hospitable when fear was banished from their hearts. 

The English traveller adds that they are courageous, hardwork- 
ing, skilful and extremely active, and, that under the influence of 
civilization, they would become intelligent and industrious. (°) 
M. Montano tells me in his notes : “ Not only are the Negri- 
“ tos anything but ferocious, but they are really humane. They 
nurse the sick with much devotion, even when they do not 
“ belong to their own family.” He adds again : “ The Manthras 
*• are not wanting in brain power but carelessness and laziness 


(1) Bod-da. This girdle varying in shape, is represented in the paper 
quoted above. PI. XIII, fig* -7 and 11 a. 

( 2 ) Observations on Mr. Man's collection , loc. at. p. 410. 

(s) Mouat, loc . cit. 2S4. 

( 4 ) St. John, loc. cit. p. 45.^ 

( 3 ) Adventures, Preface p. XV. 
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“seem to prevent them from making any progress.” ( T ) At 
the same time he acknowledges among "them the gentle and 
soft manners to which we have already alluded. Iu this, he 
agrees entirely with Lou\>\ The latter, however, considers the 
Bcruuni tribes as inconsistent and irritable. They must, says 
he. he treated as children. ( 2 ) !Sx. JoiiX uses the very same 
expression with regard to the IMineopies. It shows once more 
that those two groups resemble each other, in their moral as well 
their physical characteristics. To deny their fundamental ethnical 
identity is evidently impossible for any one who has at all studied 
llie question. 

Conclusion. — However, incomplete this study may be, the con- 
clusion to he drawn from it seems to me to be obvious and easy to 
formulate. Prom nearly unanimous testimony, those races have 
been considered as occupying one of the last stages in humankind. 
When attention was originally directed to the Mincopies, some 
learned men of unquestionable merit, were led to believe that the 
missing link between the man and the monkey had been found at 
last. APe have now seen that tins is not so and that, even where 
furthered removed from change and from mixture with other 
races, the only things which ennoble a community’, the Negritos 
prove to he true and real men in every respect. 


PART IV. 


'JlfE NEGRILLOS OR AFRICAN PIGMIES. 


I. 

I hr A fin an d\\arf> ol whom the Ancients had a glimpse and the 
\v\\ genuine (xisUine ol whom las gneu rise to so many legends, 
wiie i nly disi o\ < ml again by n odirn gem rations at a late peiiud. 


(i ) Mo>TAM>. tor. at. ]>. 17. 
(a) Tax. at. \k fc JGy. 
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In 1625, Battel first made known certain facts ascertained by him 
in the Loango. ( x ) 

At eight days march to the east of Cape Negro, ( 2 ) is found, 
according to him, the Mani-Kesock territoty, to the north-east 
of which “lives a race of Pigmies, called ATat’unhas. Their sta- 
“ ture hardly exceeds that of an ordinary boy of twelve, they 
“are all most uncommonly stout. They feed on the flesh of 
<s animals which they kill with arrows. They pay to Mani-Kesock 
“ a tribute of elephants' tusks and tails. Though their disposition 
“is by no means fierce they absolutely refuse to enter into the 
“houses of the Marambas or receive them in their own towns. 
“The women are as skilful as the men in archery, and are not 
“afraid of penetrating alone into the depth of the woods, with 
“ no other protection than their poisoned arrows. ( 3 ) 

Without mentioning the source of his information, Dapper gives 
details of the same kind regarding the Mimos or Eakke- Baltics* whom 
he places a little further south, in the very heart of Loango. (* ) 

More recent observations, the latest of which does not go back 
farther that 1861, ( s ) h ave come to hand to confirm these ancient 
chtfa. The Bakkc-Bakkcs of Dapper were discovered again in 
Loango, under the name of Bakonlos, by a (xerinan expedition 
who brought back portraits and photographs. ( e ) 


( 1 ) Andrew Battel, an English nailer, taken prisoner by the Portuguese 
in 1589, was carried, away to Congo, where he remained a captive for nearly 
eighteen years. He published his adventures in Purehas' collection. "Walcs 
kenaer gave a detailed summary of this narrative after calling atten- 
tion to the evident veracity which characterises it. Ht*toire gear rale de# 
Votj' ige#, vol. XIII, p. 12 and 434). 

( 2 ) This is not the Cape Negro sit uated South of Benguela, 1<>° 3* south 
latitude and <9° 34' east longitude (DXolte-Brun). The Cape Xegro, alluded to 
by Battel bounds on the west the Bay of Magomba, and is perhaps Cape Yumba 
which Malte-Brun places 3° 30' South Latitude. 

( 3 ) Hhtoirc general e de# Voyage#, vol. XIII, p. 441. 

( 1 ) Description de la Basse Ethiopie. 

(a) F. ToCCHARI), Xntiee #ur le Gabon in the Herne maritime ei colon title 
vol. Ill, p. 9, quoted by M. Hamy in his J'##a i de coord'* nation de# matn‘ian.r 
reran mt nt recnrillt# # nr V 'ethnologic dr* A {grille # on Pygmt't# de VAfntjnt 
egnatoriale, ( Ualletin de la Soetete d' anthropologic de Part*, 18/9. p. - s 2). 

(•*) Zntschrijt tor Eth nologte, 1*74 -II. HARTMANN. Ihv St grit ter, PI. 
XIII. The>c and many of the following bibliographical references regarding 
the hifdory of Western Negrillos arc borrowed from AI. Haiiy > work. 
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Dr. TorcniRD has remarked on the recent disappearance of a 
Grabonese race, tlie AJcoas ( T ) a small group of whom were never- 
theless in 1868, still established in the woods north of the river 
Nazareth. Admiral Fleuriot he Langee was able to photo- 
graph one of them who was a real dwarf. ( 2 ) It is the same 
with regard to the M’ Boalous, (IteJciams or Osiekcniis visited by 
M. M. Tottchard ( 3 ) and Marche. (*) Smothered between the 
Fans and the Pongoes, they are fast dying out like their brethren, 
the Akoas. 

By grouping together the information procured by these various 
photographs and descriptions. M, Hamt has been able to draw an 
almost complete portrait of some of these African dwarfs. The 
Akoa, examined by Admiral Feeitriot, “ seemed to be forty years 
“old and was from l 111 80 to l 6 10 in height. lie was most 

“ beautifully proportioned lie had a fairly good head, his hair 

'■ was well placed, and less woolly than those of Negroes properl v 
" so called ; the nose was straight and the commissure of the lips 

well defined, exhibiting in no way the bestial stamp so common 
“with certaiu African types. ('■) ” The photograph justifies this 
description. The head is globular, but relatively strong. The 
length of it, as compared to the total height of the individual 
comes very close to the ratio already mentioned by M. Hamy with 
reference to a Babongo (1/6). (") The countenance is just a little 
prognathous. Hie muscles of the thorax and upper limbs present 
outlines at the same time developed and rounded ; the lower limbs 
however arc more slender, the feet are decidedly flat, and the heels 
rather too projecting. ( 7 ) 


(i ) -Votin' #ur h Gabon. (Jiin/r Maritime et colon tale, vol. Ill, p. 0) 
(*) Crotmlrcs a la cote d'Afriqoe, ISO S (Tone da Monde, I87fi, p 
and plate ]>. 2SH ). Owing to a : oversight, this Akoa oi Ahoaa f F leck 
is described as an Obontjo. 

( ’* ) Loc. cit M j>. 0. 

(*) Troi eotjntji .< dan a 1 Afrtqoe occidcnfalc. p. loth 

CM fitter of the Admiral quoted by M, Ham\, toe. cit., p. M. 

Tm-is the highest ratio yet recorded among human beiuo-s. The 
grillos would surpass the Negritos m this respect 
(') II AMY. loc. at., p. S4.- 


270 
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M. Marche describes the M’ Boriors as haying an earthy- 
brown complexion. (*) Admiral Fletriot confines himself to 
stating that these dwarfs are not so dark as their taller neighbours. 

A\ e ha ye seen above that the Admiral has only spoken appro- 
ximately of the height of his Akoa. M. Marche also coniines 
himself to saying that the M’ Boulous hardly exceed l m o 60. Dr. 
Falkensteix is more precise. The adult Babonko, whom he pho- 
tographed, was about forty years of age and measured l m 365. (*) 

The average of these four figures is l m 42 -S ; but as two of 
them have been given as maxima, we are entitled to consider this 
average as too high. With regard to stature, the Negrillos of 
this region would therefore he below' Negritos and would come 
nearer to the Bushmen, who are perhaps the shortest race of 
men, their mean height being as low* as l m 370. ( 3 ). 

But the Negrillos differ from the Bushmen in a most essential 
anatomical characteristic. These Litter are strictly dolichocephalic 
or sub-dolichocephalic, (’) whereas, on the contrary, the Akoas 
the Bongos, . Ac., are brachvcephalic or at least sub-brach} cepha- 
lic. ( 5 ) The measurements of the skulls, brought back by Admiral 
Fueurtot, INI. Marche and others, have removed all doubt as to 
this fact which a simple glance at the photographs is sutfu'ient 
to prove. (°) 

M. Hama has not contented himself with recognising and deiin- 
ing the Negrillo type of tlio tribes that lia\ e maintained a com- 
parative purity of blood in Gaboon, lower Ogooud and Loango : lie 
has traced it much farther and has shown that it has had a real 
and important influence on the formation of several of the popula- 


te) IIamy, lor. cit p. sr». 

(-) The other individual wa* aymuiw man of fifteen year* old who mea- 
sured ]n>025 only. ( HaMY. lor rit„ p. S2. ) 

( 3 ) We shall see further on that t *e Akka* seem to "laud below the Irish- 
men in tli:s respect. 

(*) Their average horizontal index. ,\\4A places them in tV. hvt category 

{I'nt/t'm rthnica. p. ,‘ths. 

C 1 ) Their average horizontal index. K.5.2I5, nws *s them to tin* upper 
limit of Mib-brachycephalism. t i'nt/thi tthoico, p. 

(<>) Among others, the photograph g ven in the work of Adnrral l>r 
L ANGLE above quoted. 
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tions of the same region and adjacent territories, who are connected 
with the negro type proper. Availing* himself again of materials 
of all kinds, M. Hamy has proved that crossing of dolichocephalic 
with brachycephalic Negroes could alone account for the general 
mixture of characteristics, especially for the morphological differ- 
ences in the skull, remarked, instance after instance, among various 
tribes of the valley of the Ogoouc of Fernnnd-Yaz. ( A ) I need 
not follow him here in all the details which have brought him to 
this general conclusion, but will state one single fact only. When 
M. W. de Brazz v and Balla.y returned from the perilous jour- 
ney, which was rewarded by the discovery of the Alima and the 
Licona, they found, on an island of the Upper Ogoouc. four skulls 
and one complete skeleton which arc now in the anthropological 
gallery of the Museum. Two out of these five skulls, have an 
average horizontal index of 82.24*, thus approaching very closely 
to true brachycephalism. ( 2 ) The three others are dolichocephalic 
The former are the skulls of Negrillos the latter of Negroes. 

Let us add that the observations, gathered by M. Marc in-; 
among the NMavis, the Apindjis, the Okotas and the Okoas, show 
that among these races, who have the skull relatively full, there is 
a sensible falling off in stature. (*) With the N’Javis, it hardly 


0 ) I should mt nt ion, anion" others, the study made by M. IIamv of the 
eraniomotrical results which Professor Owen obtained by examining a 
collection brought from these regions by 31. de Chaillc. The English 
sac in t had published the rough figures. Our countryman calculated’"’ tin? 
indices and showed that, out of the *X\ skulls, which formed the collection. 

only were dolichocephalic or sub -dolichocephalic, 11 sub- brachycephalic. 
and 2 brachyccphabc. The intervention of an eth-ieai element belongin'' 
to this last type is shewn clearly by this discussion which 31. Hamy has 
made the starting point of his studies on the same subject. (Ante site 
I existence de* Aiytys b each yct'ph ales sue la c de Occident ale d'AO-innr, i,, the 
JioVetin de la Socivte d' Ant h ropolny'u\ 2 me serie, vol. VII, p. 210.) 

( 2 ) HAMA. Ante stir 1 exist* nee dot A tyres bracJtyce )hnles 3’c.. p. 1M> ) 

Y) ^ r - Haaiv thinks that these tribes are allicu to the Obongos seen by 
DC Oiaillc. near Vembouai in the Adiango kind. ( Kyv;,!' south lutdude 
anl 11 east longitude ). Taise O bongos belong in fact to tin* 


si/ >d population- we are examiirng row. 
by the traveller, w.i- lm :»(*><*» on'v. and m 


long in fact to tin* Hindi 
Tne you.ig adult male nmusur-d 
, .. , , , - * the women. lmiHu. |; u t ihe 

Out.v V,- ..XV ..liiiiir ,,t tiH'ir -kw :in.l ,->)*•, th, , „ 

Mnal! In//..-., tutw lia* l !.•>! to nnnu- t'u- tli.-,.; <l\vuri-> with tin- Hi 
Howtvti.nl Ciiauxi ha-, not im nt the churaclei i-t 


[ipion 


ll MIA 
01* I ^teato- 
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readies l m 60. Among the Akoas, the average height of the men 
varies from l m 50 to 1 52, that of the women being l m 40 to l m 43. 
C 1 ) At the same time, the complexion is lighter, prognathism 
diminishes and the general outline is elegant especially among the 
women, whose rounded faces have a jdeasant expression. It is 
evident that the negro type proper is modified in places by 
a distinct ethnological element, and we may consider the whole 
of this region as having been in former times, and still being to 
some extent, a centre of a Negrillo population. I shall further 
on refer again to the distinction which has thus to be made 
between the past and the present. 

1 am. inclined to consider as a centre of the same kind, another 
small territory, the Tenda-Maid, situated much further north and 
west, in a bend of the Rio-Grande. Mollien, who visited these 
regions in 1818, says 1 * there is but little uniformity in the general 
'* characteristics of the physiognomy of these Negroes but the 
“ natives of the village of Faran are remarkable for their small 
’* stature, slender limbs and the softness of their voice. They are 
“ the true African Pigmies.” (-) However incomplete this short 
description may be, it is easy to see that Tenda Mait* is inhabited 
by a mixed population, of which these Pigmies are an element. 

Although Tenda Maid is somewhat distant from the spot 
where the Nasamons ( 3 ) of Herodotus were taken prisoners, yet 
it is difficult not to connect the diminutive men alluded to by the 
Greek historian with Mollien's Pigmies. The upper basins 
of the Rio-Grande and Niger are not far apart and we may admit, 
without difficulty, that they were inhabied. in former days, by men. 
of the same race. 


pygy as existing among the women though he saw them quite close. Some 
uncertainty, which cranial measurements alone could remove, still prevails 
therefore with regard to the ethnical affinities of the Obongos. (Du Chaillu, 
J'Afriqiit' taucagc, p. 200.) 

(A) MakC’HE Trot* rogagt* (hut* 1 Afritjtu orcideatah. p. 342. 

( 2 ) 1 ognge (hut* ht/dertntr de I'Afriquv, aux towns dtt Seneyul tt dt la 
(hi mbit 1 , second cdn. vol. II, p. 210. The village of Faran ib situated about 
11° 13' west longitude and 10° 08' north latitude. 

(3) Vide Part I, p. 
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The Gaboon, the Ogoouc and the Loan go are a long way from 
Tenda Maie, and the existence of Negrillo tribes has never as yet 
been reported within these limits. T am, however, inclined to 
believe that all these races of low stature are closely allied one 
with another. We know that the whole of the Guinea coast 
has been the same of successive invasions which have brought the 
conquering tribes of the interior lip to the sea-coast. The purpose 
of the movement of these swarms of tribes, and their murderous 
eu>tonis, of which the Dahomeyans of our own times still furnish 
a well known example, explain easily how a comparatively feeble 
race could, and in fact did disappear over a considerable area. 
The extinction of some of these tribes has just been carried out 
in our own generation and under our very eyes. It was no doubt 
one of the last scenes of a drama, the first acts of which were 
enacted far back in the past. 

1 shall not enter into more detail, the above being sufficient to 
lead me to the conclusion that the Negrillos of the Rio-Grande 
and those of the further end of the Gulf of Guinea are closely 
related with each other and that both have relation to the small 
beings described to Herodotus by the Nasmnons. 

II 

Almost due East of this Gabonese group of pigmies, there pro- 
bably exists, in the very heart of Africa, a large centre of Negrillo 
populations of which the ancients could have had no knowledge. 
The accounts given to Stanley by Ahmed, son of Djocmah 
( 1 ) seem to me to be of too precise a nature not to be founded on 
fact. This ivory merchant had himself seen the small men he 
spoke of and had had to fight them ; he owned having been beaten 
by them and bis statements agree with all the other information 
collected by the great American traveller. From this ensemble 
of evidence, it follows that towards the centre of the region 
comprised within the extensive track of LrvryusTOXE, there exists 
a race of dwarfs called Vouatouas , very numerous, spread over a 


(i) Across the Dark Continent, Vol. II, p. 114. 
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considerable area and in possession of complete independence. 
( x ) As be passed through Ikoundou, ( 2 ) Stanley captured an 
individual belonging to that or a neighbouring tribe. This Voua- 
toua measured l m 41. His head was large and his face was 
surrounded with uneven whiskers of a light chocolate-brown 
colour. Like Battel’s little Negroes, these Youatbuas are elepliaut 
hunters and use poisoned arrows. This combination of physical 
and social characteristics connect them evidently with the Negril- 
los above-mentioned. We shall again find similar traits among 
their brethren, the descendants of the Pigmies of Homeb and 
Pomponius Mela. 

The tradition referring to the latter is by no means lost j it 
has been kept up, in particular, by the Arab geographers who have 
placed a river of the Pigmies in the South of Abyssinia. The 
Beverend Bather L6on des Ayanchebs is of opinion that this 
river can be identified with a stream spiinging from the Anko 
mountains, a little to the north of the Equator. In this region, 
about 32° east longitude, this eminent missionary has placed his 
Wa-Berikimos , ( 3 ) also called Cincalles , which literally means what 
a wonder ! He also saw, in the kingdom of Gera, several of these 
dwarfs whom he describes as “ deformed, thick-set beings, with 
large heads, and at the most four feet in height ” (about l m 30) ( + ). 

The particulars collected by M. d’Abbadie from Amace, ambas- 
sador of the King of Kullo, and from a woman a native of the 
neighbouring territory of Kaffa, ( 5 ) corroborate the preceding 
statements. The Malas or Maze Maleas would stand a little over 


( l ) In Stanley's large Map this region is placed in about 3° south latitude 
and 19° east longitude. The traveller adds that the Vouatouas are also 
called Youahouaangas, Youahoumas and Youahoumous, 

(*) Ikoundou is in latitude 2° 53'. 

( 3 ) Bsquisses geographiques des pays Oromo on Galla dits pays Somali 
et de la cote orientale d'Afrique, with a map, borrowed from a letter to M. 
D’Abbadie. (Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic . 4 me serie, vol. XVII. 
1879, p. 163). 

(*) Lett re a M. A. d'Abbadie, with a map (Bulletin de la Societe de 
Geographies 6 me serie, voL XII, 1866, p. 171). 

(*) Situated about 6° north latitude and 34° east longitude (Map of Rev. 
Father L£on des Avanchebs, loc. cit .) 
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l m 50; they are of a black, and occasionally reddish, complexion 

(taym). ( l ) 

The data, which my eminent colleague has been good enough to 
give me, seem to take these diminutive Negroes a little further 
North. But, eVten so, this would indicate that here, as in Western 
Africa, they are scattered over a more or less extensive area, and 
that their tribes bear different names. Everything, therefore, tends 
to show that, to the south of the Gallas countries, there exists a 
centre of a Negrillo population, and I do not think I am too bold in 
connecting these eastern tribes with the Pigmies of Pomtonius 
Mela, just as J have compared the small beings of Herodotus with 
the dwarfs of Senegambia. It is useless, I think, my repeating 
here, in support of this opinion, the arguments which I have men- 
tioned above. 

We know that it is particularly the Pigmies of Hower, living in 
the marshy region of the Nile, who have a ttraeted the attention 
of commentators. I have before this recalled the opinions expressed 
by Bufeon and Poulin on this subject. ( 2 ) The paper of the Abbe 
Banter sums up the various interpretations offered by other 
savants, who, also regarding these legends as having a certain 
groundwork of truth, have tried to indentify the dwarfs of mytho- 
logv with some of the populations known to the ancients. ( 3 ) 
It is hardly necessary to add that these conjectures, which w r ere 
based on no solid foundation whatever, could lead to no valua- 
ble result, and it is easy to understand why earnest investigators 
should have rejected, as groundless, all that had been said on the 
subject. It was reserved for modern exploration to give another 
direction to these researches and to lead to positive conclusions. 

In fact, the further travellers Lave penetrated in the regions of 
the Upper Nile, the more evidence they have been able to collect 

( l ) M. S OnnmanU'ition of M. DAbbadie with a note by the same 
author. ( Jiullrtut §h hi Socir'tr il Anthiopuloyici Vane serie, II, p. 100). 

( a ) Vide ante. Part I. 

( * ) Uisst / ttitwn snr Us Vy juices ( Me moires de V Academic dcs Inscilp- 
tii nt ‘ i Litircs,\ ol- V, p. 101). The author cntUavours to prove that 

P gm ob have really existed and are to be looked for in ancient Ethiopia 
He identifieb them with the Pachinians of Ptolemy. 
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with regard to these small sized populations. The existence of true 
Pigmies thus became more and more probable ; so much so that in 
some instructions framed by a committee of the “ Academie 
de3 Sciences ” for the exploring expedition of M. d’Escayrac be 
Lauture, the compiler took care to draw the attention of the tra- 
veller to this particular point. ( l ) But we know that it has been 
in vain that Europeans have travelled up the Nile and have even 
reached its source; they have never come across these small beings. 
Speke alone saw, at the court of Kamrasi, a deformed dwarf of 
whom he gives a portrait. But this drawing and accompanying 
explanation show that Kymenia, far from belonging to a race of 
Pigmies, was not even aware of the existence of these diminutive 
Negroes. ( 2 ) 

It is Schweixfurth to whom is due the honour of demonstrating 
that the myth of Homer concealed a reality, and of proving the words 
of Aristotee. But to do this he had to cross over from the water- 
shed of the Nile to that of the Ouelle, to go beyond the land of 
the Niam-Niams and reach the country of the Monbouttous which 
he was the first to visit. It was at the court of Mottxza that be 
discovered this dwarfish race, still known there under the name of 
Akkas, the very name which Mariettk had read at the side of 
the portrait of a dwarf on a monument of the old Egyptian empire. 

From the information given to Sciiweisfurth by Adimokou, 
chief of the small colony which Mounza keeps near his royal resi- 
dence, it would seem that the land of the Akkas or Tiki-Tikis, ( s ) 
is situated about 3" North latitude and 25° East longitude. This 
country is no doubt pretty extensive. Living on amicable terms 
with the surrounding populations, and protected by their mighty 
neighbour, the Akkas seem to occupy here a continuous area and 


(A) Comjjtcs rendu* dr VAcudrmir ( b Science: «. Sitting of the 10th 
November, island Bulletin debt Socu-tr dr (rvogmphu\ 4me serie, XII. 
p. 267. This committee was composed of M.M. D A USSY, Cordier, Elie 
de Beau mo Moquin-Taxdon, Moxtagxk, Is. Geoffroy Saint-Hi- 

UAIRE, VaLEXCIEXNES, J. CLOQUET aild JoMARD. 

( 2 ) Hie Sourer of the Site. J. H. SPEKE, p. 496 and plate, p. 497. 

(3) Mounza used the word Akka to describe these little Negroes, whereas 
their own suzerain Moummeri, called them Tiki-Tikis. 
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number, nine distinct: tribes having each its own king or chief. ( x ) 
At the time of Schweixfurth’s visit, these people were, partially 
at least, under the authority of Mottmmeri, one of Mobxza’s vas- 
sals, who came to pay homage to his suzerain at the head of a 
perfect regiment of these small Negroes, so that the European 
traveller was able to see, at the same time, several hundreds of 
these dwarf warriors. ( 2 ) 

In exchange for one of his dogs, Schweixfurth obtained from 
Mounza one of the Akkas of whom he had made a portrait f 3 ) 
He intended bringing him over to Europe, but the unfortunate 
Ns£you£ died of dysentery at Berber, South of Khartoum. His 
skeleton may perhaps one day be found by some traveller and 
brought to some Museum where it will furnish to science the 
anatomical indications which are still wanting concerning these 
people. 

The only records we have as yet, with respect to the Akkas, 
proceed from the examination of living subjects, and are very few 
in number. The notes and measurements taken by Schweixfurth 
were burnt in the unlucky fire which destroyed the fruit of three 
years’ arduous work and toil, and it was anything but easy to make 
up, even partially, for such a loss. However, M. Marxo had the 


(1) Schweixfurth, Aw c&ttr dv VAfriquc, p. 110. This journey is one 
of the most remarkable among those which have so rapidly increased our 
knowledge of Central Africa. It lasted from the beginning of July, 1868 t 
to the early part of November, 1871, and the greater paid; of it was made in 
countries entirely unexplored up to that time by Europeans. The traveller 
had gathered splendid collections of all kinds and had taken numerous obser- 
vations, notes, drawings, maps, etc. Nearly all of these scientific trea- 
sures were unfortunately destroyed by fire. We can well imagine th° gr ; ef 
of the savant thus reduced to relate his travels from memory. His work 
is none the less most valuable on account of the information obtained about 
regions which until then were utterly unknown. 

( 2 ) Schweixfurth, Av ccenr de V Afrtque, p. 115. 

(3) Id. p. 64. Schweixfurth has given a full height portrait of another 
Akka called Bomb i. {Id. p. 121). 

Since Mouxza has learnt the value attached to Akkas, as objects of curiosity, 
he occasionally gives them as presents to the ivory merchants who visit him 
every year. This is how one of these individuals arrived at Khartoum ; he 
had been sent to the Governor of the Soudan by Emix-Bey ( Doctor 
Schxitzor ). M. Vossiox, the French Vice-Consul, gave a brief descrip- 
tion of him in a letter to which I will refer hereafter. 1 
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good luck, during one of his travels, of coining across two Akka 
female slaves, a young girl and an adult woman. ( l ) Another 
woman, Saida, sent to Italy by Gessi-Pacha, was thoroughly 
examined by M. Giglioli. ( 2 ) M. Chaill£-Long-Bet saw also 
a woman who had accompanied one of Moijxza’s sisters 
to the country of the Niams-Niams. ( 3 ) M. Yossiox, French 
Yice-Consul at Khartoum, has given, in a letter that was put at ray 
disposal, a brief description of a grown-up man. But, though 
these records may corroborate and complete each other, still they 
would be quite insufficient, had not a favourable circumstance 
occurred, which furnished European anthropologists with the means 
of studying personally the curious race under remark. 

A traveller, more courageous than learned, M. Miaxt, had fol- 
lowed on the footsteps of Sciiweixfurth and also reached the 
country of Mombouttous. Less fortunate than his predecessor, 
he broke down from fatigue, and died, bequeathing to the Italian 
Geographical Society, two young Akkas whom he had exchanged 
for a dog and a calf. ( + ) After various vicissitudes, Tebo and 
Chair all ah, were taken charge of by a man of science and feeling, 
Count Miniscalchi-Ertzzo, who had them brought up under his 
direction. They could thus be followed and studied at leisure. 
Their photographs were at the same time profusely distributed 
by tbe Geographical Society, and attracted, on all sides, the atten- 
tion of anthropologists. ( 5 ) The result of these observations was 


(x) M. M arno'S notes were published in the Mitthdl unyen dvr Anthropo- 
loghchen Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. V, and were analysed in the Arch id o per 
V Antropologia e la Etnoloyia, vol. IT, p. 451, and aleo in M. Hamys work, lot\ 
eit . p. 98. 

( 2 ) Gli Alika vecanti in Italia. Arc hi do, vol. X, p. 404.) 

( a au Luc Victoria Xyanza et an Pay* dcs Xiams-Xiams ; Bulletin 

de la Societe tie Geographies Oth Series, vol. X, p. 80S) and Central Africa, p. 
268, with plates, p. 264 and 207. In the latter an Akka woman is represented 
between two Xiarti-Xiams and hardly comes up to their shoulder. 

(*) Les Ahhas, by Count MiniscALCHI-Erizzo. ) Cony res International 
des Sciences Gt'oyraphiques , Session of Paris, 1879. vol. I, p. 299.) The author 
gives three photographs representing Tebo. full face and profile, and Chair- 
allah full face only. 

(») Tebo and Chair allah, on arriving at Cairo, were examined by 
Colucci-Pacha, Regxy-Bey, Doctor Gaillardot and by MAI. Scbwein- 
fvrth, Owex, Corxalia and Paxceri, who happened, by chance, to be at 
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first to remove all doubt as to the reality of Schweinfurth’s dis- 
covery. Some persons considered the individuals previously 
measured by travellers as mere children and believed that Tebo 
and Chatrallah would grow taller. ( x ) The former of these two 
suppositions could not stand before the accurate statements made by 
Marno, on the observatinos of MM. Gigliolt and Chatll£- Long 
on three women, and those of M. Vossiox on a man ; as for the 
second hypothesis, it was refuted by one of the two Akkas himself, 
who, as he grew older, never exceeded or even reached the maxi- 
mum height recorded by Schweinfurth. ( 2 ) 

The Eussian traveller measured six adults 5 none of them, says 


the same time in Egypt. Their observations were published in the Bulletin 
de Vlnstitut Eyyptien in 1873 and 1874. These little negroes were the cause of 
the publication of many other papers, among which I shall quote : E. rumen de 
deux 2s eyres Pyymees de la tribu des Alikas ramenes par Miani du feu re Ga- 
bon, by M. Richard Owen ; lie marques on the above paper, by MM. Broca, 
Hamy and de QuATRkFAGES. ( Bulletin de la Soeiete d' A nthropnloyie, 1874, 
p. 255.) ; — Sur les Akkas oy M. PANIZZA (id, p. 4<>3; Observations stir les Races 
nains Africaines h propos des Akkas, by A. DE Qcatrefages (id, p. 500) 
and Comptes-rcndus de l' Academic des Sciences, 1874, p. 1518); — Les Akkas, 
race Pyymve de VAfrique Cent rale , bv P. Broca (lit me d' Aid k rapid oyie, 1874, 
p. 279 ) ; — I due Alika del Miani, by MM. P. Manteuazz v and A. Zaxnetti, 
(Archicio per V Ant hr apologia e la Etnoloyia, vol. III, 1874, p. 1 57 ) with an 
Appendix ( p. 158) including three Utters written at Cairo by MM. Owen, 
P. PANCERI, and E. CORN alia ; — Lett res sur les Akkas de Mia ui. by E. Cor- 

NALIA, with remarks by M. M. Giglioli and Zanneti Arch trio ,1874, 

p. 428 ; — Gli Akita del J . huni by Z ArrJnao , vol. IV, 1871, p. 219 ); 

— Alteriori A'otizie entorno di Atynfi ; Git Alika neinfi in Italia, by Pro- 
fessor E. Hilliger Giglioli ( Arehmo , ml, X, p. 404 ). 

( 2 ) Panizza — loc. cit , p. 404. The Anthropi ogieal Society of Madrid seems 
to have shared the doubts entertained by the Roman Doctor. 

( 3 ) Some doubt has been entertained as to tne purity of type of MiANl’S 
Akkas. M. Hamy expresses, on this particular point, ( loc. at, p. 97 ) a 
reservation which is not perhaps entirely without ground w ch regard to 
Chairallah. On the other hand, hi* cephalic index is rath r low ( 77.52 ) ; 
MM. Mantegazza and Z an nett r. in their exhaust .vo work on these Akkas, 
grounding their opinion on the support age of t : io two subjects and the 
general laws of growth, had predicted that Tc bo would stop below Chairal- 
lah (loc. cit , p. 144 ). The event has confirmed theer proii.non : Chairal- 
lah, still growing. had reached lmi2, whereas Tebo, who has a'd the cha- 
racteristics of an adult, anel suras to have finished growing, has stopped at 
lm41 (Giglioli, loc. at, p. 4bt» ). Moreover, the inter ha* a very Jrgu md< x 
(80.23). Therefore, if any doubt can still bo sail to cx!*t wnh regard to 
Chairallah, who may j>erhaps have been affected by intermixture? with a 
full-blood Xegro element, such a supposition can however not apply to Tero 
himself. 
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he, exceeded lm50. ( l ) The one measured by M. Yossiox, was 
32 years old and l m 31 in height. Tebo, the older of Miavi’s 
Akkas, with all the characteristics of an adult, has stopped growl- 
ing at l m 41, which is the average for the three figures above. ( a ) 

The woman measured by Maitno, was from 20 to 25 years of 
age and came up to l m 36 ( 3 ) ; the one of Chaill£-Long was 
l m 2l6 ; Saida, l m 34 ( 4 ) ; the mean height thus being l m 302. 
The average for both sexes would be l m 30G. These figures bring 
the Akkas, with regard to stature, perceptibly below the Mineopies, 
and even slightly under the Bushmen, who, to this day, have been 
looked upon as the smallest people on earth. But the measure- 
ments obtained, up to now, among intertropical Pigmies are not 
numerous enough to allow’ of this fact being definitively accepted 
by science. ( 5 ) 

ScmvErxFURTH describes the Akkas as having a very large head, 
a wide and nearly spheroidal skull. ( 6 ) The latter feature has 
certainly been exaggerated. The highest index, ever measured on 
the body, is given by Marco’s figures and only reaches 82-85, 
which amounts to about 80-85 for the dry skull. The average, for 
three young subjects, is 78-03, that is, over 70-00 for the dry skull. 
( 7 ) This result, fur from indicating the true dolicocephalism which 
distinguishes full-blooded Negroes, agrees on the contrary w r ith tlie 
figures that distinguish the Negrillo type as shown above. Accord- 
ing to S c 1 1 we r xfttkt ii again, the complexion of the Akkas recalls 
the colour of slightly burnt coffee. The observations made on 


(!) Loc. cit, p. 151. 

( 2 ) GIGLIOLI. loc. cit p. 40(>. 

( 3 ) Loc. cit, p. 461. 

( 4 ) Loc. cit, p. p. 410. 

( 5 ) This reservation is all the more justified that no Akkahas ever exhi- 
bited so low a minimum (Jmlf) as the female Bushman measured by Bar- 
row and especially as the individual of the same race to whom Doctor AVeis- 
back assigns a stature of 1m only. 

( 6 ) Loc. cit, p. 124. 

(7) In order to bring- bark the ratio obtf hied on the living- to what it 
would be on the dry skull, M. HAiiY takes into account the small develop- 
ment of the temporal muscles in young subjects, and reduces the index by 
one unit only, thus considering the average under remark as being 77.00 at 
least. ( loc . cit, p. 98.) 
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Tebo and Chairallah are in accordance with this statement. But 
Count M ixiscalchi has observed that their skin became much paler 
in winter time. ( 1 ) Their hair is about the same colour, though 
lighter in the case of Chairallah. With both it is decidedly woolly 
and forms gzome rules ; such is also the beard which has grown on 
Tebo’s chin and upper dip. ( 2 ) 

Schweixfurth has represented NsfcvouE as very prognathic, 
the nose being aquiline de profile though the tip is blended with 
the upper lip ( 3 ) ; the chin is prominent, whereas, with Bosibi, 
it recedes a good deal and the nose stands out more. ( 4 ) In that 
respect, Tebo's photograph approaches more closely the latter type 
than the former. ( 5 ) The lips are not so thick as with common 
Negroes, and are even described as thin by M. Yossion and by 
Schweixftjrth as well. 

All statements agree in asigning to the Akkas, men or 
women, a considerable expansion of the belly which gives to 
adults the appearence of Negro or Arab children. ( 6 ) In the 
photographs we possess of Tebo and Chairallah, this feature is 
most conspicuous. M. Panizza, who studied, in an anatomical 
point of view and by auscultation, the cause of such a develop- 
ment, attributes it to an unusual size of the spleen and of the 
left lobe of the liver, and also to a large amount of fat accummu- 
lated in the mesentery. ( 7 ) This distension of the abdomen is 
attended by consequences which have struck nil observers. The 
chest, comparatively narrow and flat in the upper region, expands 
lower down so as to encompass this enormous paunch. ( 8 ) On the 
other hand, the protrusion of the belly requires, for the sake of 
balance in the body, that the lower portion of the spine should 


(i) Loc. cit., p. 301. 

( 2 ) Giglioli, toe. cit ., p. 405. 

( 3 ) Loc. cit., p. 64. 

(4) SCHWEIXFURTH, loc. dt ., p. 121. 

(*>) Mixiscalchi, loc. cit.. p. 300. 

(«) SCHWEIXFURTH, loc. cit, p. 123; Mahno, loc. cit ., p. 461 ; Vossxox's 
unpublished letter. However, Bombi's portrait does not exhibit this character 

(O Loc. cit, p. 465. 

(«) SCHWEINFURTH, loc. Cit. 
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also be brought forward iu consequence of which the vertebral 
column assumes the shape of an S causing the Akkas to look, so to 
speak, saddle-backed, ( l ) 

It is obvious, however, that this abnormal development of the 
abdomen cannot be taken as a true racial characteristic of this 
people, but is no doubt brought on by their mode of living and 
nature of the food, aud perhaps also by the general conditions of 
habitat. This we can infer from the personal experience of Count 
Mintscaxchi, who noticed that, after a few weeks of wholesome 
and regular diet, “ the excessive expansion of the abdomen bad 
disappeared and the spine had resumed its normal state. ( 2 ) 
The same change has occurred with regard to Saida. ( 3 ) 

In order to complete the physical description of these Akkas, I need 
say a few words about their limbs. The upper ones are long, and 
the hands very delicately shaped. (*) The lower limbs are short 
as compared with the bust and have a slight inward bend. The 
feet also are turned in, but more so than with other Africans. ( 3 ) 


( i ) This conformation has been the cause of a singular mistake and of a 
good deal of discussion. In a communication to the Egyptian Institute 
( 5th December, 1873 ), Sc hwei>~ forth had compared this bend of the spme 
to a C. The eminent traveller evidently alluded to the lower ^f ^he 

back and meant to say that the concavity of the C was 
But, actin- under the influence of preconceived ideas, and m the hopes of disco 
verm- the link, which has been the subject of so much active ^search 

for so Ion-, «ome venturesome minds supposed that the C represented the sha^ 
of the whole back, that the concavity was tumed forward, 
quentlv, the Akkas bore, in that respect, a great mmUra t 
morphous monkeys. Before even harm- seen their photographs, I h^l com 
batted, at the Anthropological Society and elsewhere ! Joc '^"V- Jf'* 
interpretation, which is perfectly incompatible with tin Y&L' 
in man and with the agihty universally attributed to the Akkas. BaoCA </ i. 
ciU p- 281) and also MM. MaxteGAZZA and Zanxetti Uoc. nt. P-^6/ 
havef later on, given the same arguments in support of our common o^mion, 
which is entirely justified by the present state of knowledge on the subject. 

(*) Mixiscalchi, loc. cit„ p. 299. 

(») GlGLIOLI, loc. tit., p. 410. ^ A , f Twn -TiH 

(±) SCHWEIXFURTH, loc- cit., p. 124. The photographs of ^eb f 
(jhairallah do not justify this compliment, any more than the cast made of 
TeBO. 

(») SCHWEIXFURTH, loc. p. 123. 
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The Akka women bear a great resemblance to the men. M. 
GrGLroLr speaks of Saida as having a thick waist, short neck, 
arms neither slim nor long and hands rather large than other- 
wise. Her complexion, as with Ch4Irallah, is that of a mulatto; 
her hair is of a fuliginous black and the grome rules are not so 
distinct; prognathism rather more defined. ( J ) This description 
agrees perfectly with the portrait given by M. Chaill£-Long, 
who adds that, in the case of his Tiki-Tiki woman, the breasts were 
very flaccid, though she vowed never having had any children. ( 2 ) 

The physiological characteristics of Akkas resemble those of 
most savages. Their senses are extremely acute, and Schweih- 
furth repeatedly bears witness to their excessive agility. Accord- 
ing to the Monboukous, these little creatures are wont to bound 
in the tall grass, after the manner of grasshoppers. ( 3 ) T*s£votr£ 
had, in a certain measure, kept up that habit and during the time 
he stopped with Schweixfurtii, was never able to bring a dish 
without spilling part of its contents. (*) 

The Akkas are very courageous. “ They are men, and men who 
know how to fight/’ said Moummeki speaking of his followers. ( 8 ) 
They are great elephant hunters and will attack them with a very 
short bow, and spears hardly as high as themselves. ( 6 ) Long- 
Bef coroborates this statement and adds that the women are as 
martial as the men and this again fully confirms the information 
given by Battel. (') 

SenWEixFirurii draws a miserable picture of the character and 
intellect of NsfcvotT:. He describes him as enjoying the sight of 


(•) Lo<\ erf., p. 41o. 

(y ) Luc. cit., p. 2‘5‘J. Tire traveller however ascribes to her very small hands 
; n 1 feet. + 

(*) 114 . 

(*) Id., p. 12:». 

( 3 ) SCH WEIXFUBTH, p. 1 1 ">. 

( rt ) Vide portrait of Bom bi, he. at. Schweixfcrth does not mention that 
their arrows are poisoned. 

(7) LoyU'BEY. lov. Cit .. p. 2ISJL 
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suffering in men and animals, and as never having succeeded in 
learning Arabic or any other dialect of the country. ( l ) Mnis* 
caxchi, on the contrary, found Tebo and Chairallaii to be 
affectionate and grateful pupils, always ready to improve them- 
selves. Both of them, especially Tebo, had a great taste for music. 
Two years after their arrival in Europe, they knew how to read and 
write. Their adoptive father showed, in 1879, to one of his col- 
leagues, two letters entirely worded and written out by them 
without any help whatever; the fac-simile of these specimens was 
inserted in the proceedings of the Congress. ( 2 ) They had not, 
however, forgotten their mother-tongue and could supply M. 
Miktscalchi with several hundred words and various information 
enabling him thus to draw up a grammar which he considers as 
similar to that of the Niam-Niam language. (*) 

What have these Akkas become under the influence of a Euro- 
pean climate and of an education to which they were submitted, for 
the first time, these representatives of that ancient and wild race that 
has settled down at two or three degrees from the Equator P 
Evidently the question is of great interest, and we must feel grate- 
ful to M. Gtiglioli for having replied to it in detail. (*) 

Tebo has always borne up very well against the cold winters of 
Verona. Chaiballah has had ague and cough pretty often ; he 
also suffered from rheumatism for the first two or three years, but 
both are now perfectly well acclimatized, ( 3 * * ) and so is also Saida. ( 6 ) 


(i) Loc . cit. , p. 125. 

( a ) Loc. cit.j p.p. 802 and 303. 

( 3 ) M. Miniscalchi used to converse with them in Arabic, which they 
speak fluently. 

( + ) Gli Akka viventi in Italia , loc. cit. This memoir was written in 1880. 
five years after that of Count Miniscalchi. 

(») Id p. 407. 

( a ) M, Giglioli thought that he could discover, a simple inspection 
of the head, that it had grown somewhat longer. The examination of the 
bust and the measures, necessarily approximative, which I took of this pi aster - 
cast, do not, to my mind, justify this opinion. 
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A casting was taken of Tebo. and his bust can be seen at the 
Museum. By comparing it with the photographs taken in 1874, we 
see that he has lost somewhat of his infantine looks ; his forehead 
is less prominent, though not so slanting as with Nsivou^. In 
that respect he comes closer to BdirBi. Prognathism is rather more 
defined, hut the other features are hardly altered. (* / 

These two Akkas have kept a sensitive and unsettled disposi- 
tion, like that of children. ( 1 2 ) They are fond of play ; their 
motions are rapid, and, in their promenades, they like to run at a 
double-quick pace. ( 3 4 ) 

Tebo is more affectionate and studious, and has always behaved 
himself well. CffAiRAELAii is more intelligent, but has occasionally 
showed himself spiteful and revengeful. They have, however, 
never quarelled with their young friends, and they love each other 
most tenderly. 

Both of them have been baptized and are observant of their 
religious duties, though their spiritual leader docs not consider 
their sentiments in that respect as very deeply rooted. (*) 

They have now completely forgotten their mother-tongue, and 
very nearly all the Arabic they knew. They speak Italian fluently, 
but experienced at first great difficulty in pronouncing words 
containing two z (bellezza, carezza) . 

They have a great sense of emulation, and, at school, have shown 
themselves superior to their European companions of ten and 


( 1 ) Giglioli, he. tit., p. 410. 

(2 ) Zoo. tit., p. 409. 

( 3 ) The above could also apply to Saida. However she was not treated in 

the same way ae her countrymen. She remaned a servant and was not 
taught to read and rate. She speaks Italian fluently, and a little German 
which is the langnag#bf her mistress : she is sometimes capricious and very 
fond of playing with children. (Giglioli. hr. tit., p. 411.) ^ 

( 4 ) Jd., p, 40f>. 
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twelve years old. The notes which their professor showed to M, 
Gigliolt, prove that they went thoroughly well through the various 
compositions in arithmetic, parsing and dictation. (*) Countess 
Minisoaechi gave music lessons to Tebo, and M. GiQLroLt heard 
him play, on the piano, some rather difficult pieces, with a certain 
amount of feeling and a good deal of precision. ( 2 ) 

In short, we may conclude that, in spite of their small stature, 
their comparatively long arms, their large bellies and short legs, 
the Akkas are real and true men in every respect ; those who had 
looked upon them as half-monkeys must be now completely un- 
deceived. 

Conclusion . — The foreing facts' seem to convey a few general 
considerations which I will now briefly summarize. 

In proceeding from Senegambia and Gaboon towards the land 
of the Gallas and Monboutous, we have verified the true existence 
of human communities characterized, all of them, by a small 
stature, a comparatively large and rounded head, a lighter 
complexion than that of Negroes proper, and by similar instincts and 
customs. With M. IIamy, we must acknowledge that these 
groups are as many specimens of a special race, the Negrillos, who 
are, in Africa, the representatives of the Asiatic and Indo-Melane- 
sian Negritos. 

The ancients evidently possessed more or less accurate infor- 
mation respecting these Negrillos, as well as the Negritos. They 
were the African Pigmies, but they had been placed in three 
geographical localities where they are no more to be met with now- 
adays. In order to find them, we must look to countries which are 


C 1 ) Chairallah had obtained 10 ( maximum figure ) for dictation and 
caligraphy ; Tebo, also 10 for dictation. Their other notes are 8/10 and 9/10 
except for rhe solution of arithmetic problems, in which Chairallah comes 
down to 7/10 and Tebo to 6/10. We find here again a proof of the inferiority 
of Negro races with regard to science. ♦ 

(*) Id. p. 209. Their education has unfortunately been stopped at present' 
Both Qhairallah and Tebo make part of the household in the Mikiscal- 
chi family. ( Giglioli./oc. ext,) 
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much further from Europe than was supposed in olden times ; more- 
over, these Pigmies appear to us now as forming isolated agglomer- 
ations far apart from each other. Lastly, in one of these homes 
at least, we are able to witness at present the decline of the face 
and its fusion with a neighbouring element, which is constantly 
increasing in strength and number. 

All these facts recall vividly the past, and the present fate of the 
Negritos must naturally be relegated to the same causes. They 
show vs that, in days gone by, the Negrillos were more numerous 
and formed more compact and continuous communities, and that 
they must have been driven back and broken up by superior races. 
Their history, if better known, would moat certainly bear a great 
resemblance to that of their Eastern brethren. 

What we know of the latter induces to believe that, in the lands 
where they are still to be found, these Negritos have preceded the 
races by whom they have subsequently been oppressed, dispersed 
and almost annihilated. With regard to Negrillos, similar facts 
must carry with them the same conclusions. We are thus brought 
to accept as most probable that these small and brachyeephalic 
Negroes originally occupied at least a great part of Africa 
previous to the full-blooded Negroes characterized by dolicoeepha- 
lism and a larger stature. The latter correspond with the Papuas, 
while the Negrillos are the Negritos of Africa. 

This comparison does not arise simply from a superficial inspec- 
tion of the African and Indo-Melanesian Negroes ; it is also 
justified by the detailed study of skulls which renders evident 
the striking connection existing between the two great anthropo- 
logical formations which represent the Negro type at both extre- 
mities of our continent. ( 1 ) 

How could such a narrow resemblance have occurred between 
populations which are separated by so vast a space and by such 


( l ) Cm n ia Fth n ica. 
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numerous and different races ? Are these affinities the simple 
result of a common origin ? This interrogation, and many others 
too, had been littered, even before the late discovery of Negrillos, 
which has made a reply more urgent than ever. I regret to say 
that the present state of science does not allow us to offer a satis- 
factory solution to this problem, assuredly one of the most curious 
among the many points connected with the geographical distribu- 
tion of the human race. (*) 

The study of these small negro races suggests one more reflec- 
tion. 

When alluding to Pigmies, the ancients mixed up with true 
facts many exaggerations and fables. Modern science, misled at 
times by its own strictness, and, dwelling solely on the unaccep- 
table points of these traditions, rejected in a lump all the 
statements regarding the dwarfs of iVsia and Africa. The above 
proves that science was wrong, and this mistake teaches us a 
lesson. 

When there'is a question of traditions, of legends connected with 
people less learned than we are, and especially with wild popula- 
tions, it is but right to examine them thoroughly, however strange 


( i ) Logax has studied this question from different points of view, and 
has developed with much science, the theory that the African Negroes 
have penetrated into Asia and Melanesia through a slow influxion which 
has been accomplished by sea. He attributes a great influence to the 
Malagasy population. ( The Ethnology of the Indian Archipelago ; The Tour- 
nal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia , vol. IV, and Ethnology of the 
Indo-Pacific Islands , vol. VtL ) Flowers is inclined to admit that the small 
black race which sprung up in the southerly regions of India, has spread itsefl 
East and West in Melanesia and Africa, and that the tall XegToes are descended 
from it. ( Of i the Osteology and Affinities of the Natives of the Andaman 
Islands; 7 he Journal of the Anthropological I?istitute y vol IX.) AlleN also 
derives the African Negroes from Asia and endeavours to prove that they have 
left traces of their passage in many parts of intermediate countries. ( The 
Original Pang e of the Papua and Negrito Races ; The Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, vol. VIII.) Professor Seeley thinks that the Negro race 
occupied, in former times, a strip of land which extended from Africa to 
Melanesia and is now submerged, (Quoted by Allen ; loc. cit , p. 4 0.) 
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and singular they may appear at first. Many of these accounts 
contain interesting and true information which is often concealed 
under superstitions, mistakes, forms of language or erroneous in- 
terpretations. The duty of the man of science is then similar to 
the task of the miner who separates g’old from its quartz. Very 
often he also, with a little work and cautious criticism will succeed 
in redeeming, from a heap of errors, some important truth. 



VALENTYN’S DESCRIPTION OF MALACCA. 


[The following paper is a translation by Mr. Muller, Govern- 
ment Translator, of Valenttx’s Account of Malacca. 

A portion of this has already appeared in Logan’s Journal, Yol. 
J \ , but as it appears that it was never complete l, and matter was 
omitted wnieh some might find interesting, and, further, that the 
translation was not altogether to be depended on, I have thought 
it worth while to insert a trustworthy translation of the whole 
with a few notes. 

I). P. A. IL] 


ABSTRACT, TRANSLATED FROM FRANCOIS VALENTYN'S 
HISTORY OF MALACCA (ANNO 1726.) 


town of Malakka is situated in 2 C 20' northern latitude 
and on 102“ 20' longitude, on the Continental Malay coast, which 
hes easterly of the Past coast of the great island of Sumatra, 


The 
and 
lies 

about S miles [leagues ?] in a straight line from the opposite shore. 

Ptolemy and the Ancients gave it the name of “Terra or Regio 
Aurifera,” which means * 4 the Country rich in gold,” or of “ Aurea 
Chersonesus/’ nr “The Gold Peninsula,” making it appear at 
about the 11th degree, where it is joined by a narrow isthmus to 
Tenasserim and Siam. It is the most southern territory of India. 

It is situated on the point of a neck of land, between which and 
the IS E. coast of Sumatra is a fine sound, known by the name of 
the Straits of Malakka, or otherwise, by that of the Straits of Sin- 
gapore, after a very ancient town commonly called Simjapuri. 

It covers approximately an area of LSOO paces in circuit, or of 
about one mile, and has a strong wall on the sea side of about 600 
paces long, being also protected by a solid stone wall on the S.W . 
or river side. There is, moreover, a stone bastion on the X.E. side, 
called Santo Domingos , and there was another wall, called Tipah, 
built towards the waterside, and extending to a strong round 
bastion called St. Jago , now gone to ruins ; there were also other 
fortresses on the S.E. side and two bastions, making it altogether a 
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very strong place, but in time almost all these fortifications have 
gone to ruins. We tie not mention their nanus now, as they will 
appear in the course of this description. 

The convent of the Jesuits also eaded St. Paul's Concent, was 
built higher up in town, and the monastery of the Minorites, 
otherwise called that uf Madiv deDeos, st >od on the adjacent hills. 

The territory bel nixing to Muhikka extcnd> over a length of dO 
miles, and over a breadth of about 10 miles. There are two i -lets 
in its vicinity, Ilha ihs N't ox, (*; within a gun-shot from the town, 
and Ilha clan Pedros , ( 2 ) from where they got the stones to build 
houses, &c. with, beyond the range of gun-shot. The Portuguese 
carracks and galleons used to anchor between these two islets in 
4 or 5 fathoms of water. ( 3 ) 

On the .North-West side of the town is a wall with a gate and a 
small fortified turret, and next to it a river, discharging into the 
sea, with fresh water at low tide, but with salt water at high 
tide. Ifs width is 40 paces, and its current is generally pretty 
strong. It is commonly called Chrysorant,” and there is another 
river on the East side. ( 4 ) 

The country on the other side of the river ( being on the same 
level with the land where the town is built ) is joined to it by a 
wooden bridge ; but the ground is very swampy on the South- Last 
side, being generally flooded in the rainy monsoon, with the excep- 
tion of a small piece along the beach, which lies somewhat higher. 

There are in the town many fine and broad streets, but un pared, 
and also many fine stone houses, the greater part of which are of 
the time of the Portuguese, and built very solidly after their 
fashion. 

The town is built in the form of a crescent. 

There is a respectable fortress of great strength, with solid walls 
and fortified with bastions, well-provided with guns, able to stand 
with its garrison a hard blow. ( 3 ) iheie are, in the fortress, several 
■strong stone houses and pretty good streets, all remembering the 
Portuguese times, and the tower, erected on the hid, seem* to be 


(1 ) PulauJawa. 

( 2 ) Puiau PpeK 

( 3 ) Oi Oy about two fathoms now. 

( * ) No tracts of this now, except in the Ir.rge drains near Kimpono- J,hya 
and Banda Hilir. 1 ° ’ 

(» ) Tae only remains visible of tV> now rrc contained in the curious old 
gateway (near the i eddtnce ot Mr. J. E. U esterhout) which b-ars P L rtu 
guese arms, but a Dutch date, v.z ,10,0, this is probably what is left „f the 
bastion called *• Baluarte Santiago ' as marked in the old piatc-« of the For 
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still pretty strong, though its interior is falling into decay. This 
fortress, built on the hill in the centre of the town, is about the 
size of Delfshnven. and has also two gares, aud though one or its 
sides stands on the hill, yet the other side is washed by the sea. It 
is at present the residence of the Governor, , of the other oineers 
employed by the company, and of the garrison, which is pretty 
strong. Two hundn d years ajro this place was merely a fisher- 
men's village (* j and now it is a fine town. 

In former times the town had a population of 12,000 soils , bu 
there are now not more than 200 or 30.) families, some of which aie 
Dutch and some others Portuguese and Malays, the latter living in 
the most remote corners of the town in common attap huts. 

At a small distance from the town are also some fine houses an 
many well-kept cocoa-nut plantations and gardens with iruit tiees, 
the greater part of which are owned by Malays. , 

This town is remarkably well situated for trade, and these 
straits have been frequented, since the times of old, by prince 
shipping, which still continues from Bengal, Coromandel, feurat, 
Persia, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Tonkin, China, and from many 
other countries; the gross revenue in the year 1660 (consisting o 
JO per cent, import duty and 3 per cent, export duty, and some 
other small taxes ) amounting to 74,058.18 guilders. * 

There arrived in that same year 116 Javanese vessels, besides the 
Danish, Portuguese and Moorish vessels. 

This place is very convenient for our vessels passing through ie 
Straits of Singapore going* from Japan to Bengal, Coroman e , 
Surat and Persia, and also for vessels bound for Batavia coming 
from those places. . , . . 

The place is not very productive in provisions ; e veryt m g mus 
be imported from other places, with the exception of hsh and some 

kinds of fruits. . , , 

The productiveness of this, place is very poor, compared to that 
of the Coast [ of Coromandel], Bengal, Ceylon, &c.; and the sur- 
rounding country bears a barren aspect. , , . 

It is also not safe to venture in the jungle, as it abounds m 

wild beasts. , , , . 

One of my friends, Mr. tan Naabssex, told me, that it once 
had happened to him in person to fall in with a tiger accidentally, 
and he was Mire on seveial other occasions of being m the neig 
bourhood of one of these animals, for it was only in that case his horse 


(i) i.e, about 1525, or 14 years after the Portuguese took which 
case it must have greatly fallen from the state in which they found it. 
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got unmanageable. There are. moreover, many elephants and other 
wild beasts. This same gentleman has told me also, that he once 
8aw a tiger which made a leap at a deer that tried to escape him 
in the water ; the deer did escape, and the tiger was dragged down 
by an alligator. 

The East India Company has a Governor at this place, who has 
supreme authority over all the officers and over all the affairs. He 
is assisted by a Supercargo ( as second in rank ), an Attorney- 
General, (!) a Paymaster, and a staff of officers similar to those men- 
tioned in our account of Amhoina, performing almost the same 
duties and receiving the same puy ; there are here, besides, several 
“ Opperhoofden” (Commandants) of other places or factories, which 
are under the authority of this Governor, and also an especial 

khahbandar ” or Collector of the Custom-house duties. 

A Council of Police is constituted from among these officers ( as 
also already mentioned under Amhoina) forming the Government of 
this territory ; another Council administers the law; and a third one 
all the ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Malays of these countries are commonly called “ orang 
(U btnea aiujln i. e ., “the people below the wind ” (to leeward), 
or else “Easterlings, 1 ’ whilst those of the Occident, more especially 
the Arabs, are called 44 dr>tng atna a agin /./*., “ people above the 
wind" or Occidentals ; this is not that there are no other tribes of 
that name, but that these two nations are the most renowned, the 
most ingenious and the most civilised of that race. 

The Malays aie the most cunning, the most ingenious and the 
politest people of the whole East. 

Whether they have been thus called after the country, or whether 
the country has been called after them, will be shown by and by, 
when we shall have traced their origin as far back as* possible, 
producing it from their earliest history. 

They aie of a rather pale hue and much fairer than other na- 
tives of India, also much kinder, more polite, neater in their man- 
ner of living, and in general so chaiming. that no other people can be 
compared to them. Their language, B*ihdm Mah/gu, /.e., the Malay 
language (whether called after the people or after the country) 
was not only spoken on that coast, but was used through the 
whole of India, and in all the Eastern countries, as a language 
understood everywhere and by e\ery one, just as French or Latin 
in Europe, or as the Lingua Franca in Italy or in the Levant, 
to such an extent e\en that, knowing that language, one never 


(s') Prokureiir-G-eneraal. 
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will be at a loss, it being used and understood in Persia, nay 
even beyond that country on tliat side, and also as far as the 
Philippines. 

And if you don’t understand this language, you are considered 
a very badly educated man in the East, whilst the Malays are 
accustomed to study it, trying their utmost to enlarge their know- 
ledge of it and to learn also the Arabic ; even some among them 
the Persian language too, and those who are more studious still 
strive to obtain the knowledge of the Sanskrit, the mother-language 
of most of the idioms in the East. 

The Malay is spoken nowhere so correctly and so purely as 
here, though there is still a great difference between the Court 
language and that of the lower class. The language spoken by the 
courtiers is so swelling, so interlarded with Arabic (to show their 
erudition in that language ), and differs so much from the common 
pure language (the former being the adulterated language), 
since every nation, that speaks this common or low Malay, has 
mixed some words of their own language with it, that it would not 
be understood by the common people, for which reason it is used 
only by princes, courtiers and piiests, and therefore considered as 
the language of scholars. It is by nature a very pleasant, sweet, 
charming, and yet a very powerful language to express yourself 
in. A lot of works written in tliat language, already mentioned by 
us before, and several fine songs, in which they have transmitted 
many events of past times, show* this plainly. 

The Malay men are generally dressed in a pair of trousers, with 
a broad blue, red or green garment, worn as a blouse, and a turban 
rolled round the head. 

They are commonly of a very lively nature, but they always 
keep open a back door and are cot easily to be caught, while they 
are witty and of great self-conceit. 

I do not know another nation in the Indies more cunning than 
the Malays and the natives of Macassar, for which reason they aie 
not much to be relied upon. 

The women's dress is almost the same as that of other Indian 
women, or like that of the Javanese women, and consists in a long 
gown, hanging down to their feet and very often also fastened 
abo\e the bosom under the arms, the upper part of the body 1 eing 
naked. They tie up their hair in a bundle at the back of their 
head, though some have another hair-dress, almost the same as that 
of the Creoles. These women too are generally of a more exalted 
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mind than other women of India, and they excel also in loveliness 
and wit far above others. (*) 


(O The following passage is given in Logan’s Journal, p. 700, Vol. IV, but 
does not occur in my edition of Valentyn, which is dated 1726. 

D. F. A. H. 

“ The other inhabitants are Portuguese, who are well known, or other 
44 Indians, who have been already described as Chinese, Guzerattes, Benga- 
44 lis, Coa^t-Moors, A Chinese and others. 

44 The commodities pruduced here are these : — 

44 Ivelembak,* Agila-wood and Camphor in the Kingdom of Pahang, Tin, 
41 Gold, Pepper, Pedra de Porco (Query, Bezoar stones y), Elephant (tusks). 
44 The impoited goods consist of: — 

44 All sorts of cloths, more especially Petas Malayu, or Malay cloths. 


44 Surat cloths 
44 Bengal cloths. 

44 Guinea cloths (coarse 
44 blue calico.) 

41 Salampoiies.f 
44 Batta BroUja.J 
* 4 Bcthilis.§ 


Coast Chintz. 

Opium. 

Bed Woollens. 

Copper. 

Rupees. 

Reals of eight [Spanish dol- 
lars 


44 The charges of the garrison and other expenses run very high, some- 
44 times as much as 200,000 guilders (2 tonnen f/oiuls), the reason of wdiich 
44 is, that the clear income during the year is often much les> than the out- 
44 lay. 

44 In the year 1664 and during several years, the expenses were much 
44 higher and it was thought proper to reduce the strength of the garrison 
44 and bring the expenses w ithin the sum mentioned, 200,000 guilders. 
44 Subsoquintly it wa- deemed proper further to reduce the expenditure by 
“ 40,000 guilders. Orders were given by their Excellencies in 1669 to 
44 reduce the extent of the fortificat ons and a certain Ensign ( Yaumlriq ) 
44 w T as established there from the 17th of Januaiy of the year and entrusted 
44 with the duties of enquirer.” 

* Marsden quotes Loureiko against Valentyn in support of the con- 
tention taat “ ke embak*’ and 41 gaharu ’ (i.e. agila w'ood or Ijonumaloca) come 
from the same tree, and are mert Iv ctifft rent qualities arising from difference 
in age, Ac , and he quotes also, “ Gahru chumpeka agullochum spar um R ” 
But 44 ke’embak" is the heart . f the “kamt 6ja” tree, known also as 
bunga kubbur. ” The heart of the “chempaka” tree, furnishes the “kaa 
ttiri, ” while the heart of the "ktos” tree produces all the varetira 
“gaharu,” which are *e fol cws:~lst qualitv, very black Kmmm . ■» 

2nd tandok'’ or»— sts.k the 3rd “~wangkan^ r or lralva u 

bUt “ PliV ‘ ltely ’ “ the Mfuse of tte & knd is’SlS 

t H«.lf wool, half cotton. 

| Ata Br ° t8i8 ’- Pla0e 
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Several other factories are under the Governorship of Malakka 
of which some are iu this country and others on the East coast of 
Sumatra, and the OpperhoofJun (Commandants) of those Settle- 
ments were sent thitner by the Governor of this place and by his 
Council. These factories are Peirah. ( Perak ), Keitluh ( Kedau ), 
Oodjong-Salang, ( X J and Andragiri. ( a ) 

Peirah, tue first named Settlement, situated on this Malay Coast, 
was subjected to tue authority ot the Q leen of Atsjin ( Aeheh ), 
and was only kept for the fin trade: the Ilon’ble company had 
appointed there an Underfactor, to purchase that mineral for ready 
cash, or to barter it against cloths at fifty llix dollars the bnhar , 
but the nature of that people is very mean and murderous, which it 
has shown by murdering in 165 i all the people of our factory at 
t hat place. Their Honours have often been compelled to order the 
Governors of this Government (Malakka) to break up quietly 
that factory and its lodgings, and to try to find an opportunity to 
avenge this abominable piece of roguery, which was carried 
out afterwards, and which we will mention with every particular 
later on. 

The second outer-factory is Quedah (Kedah), also situated on 
this Coast almost opposite Atsjm. We had there also an Under- 
factor and a Settlement to barter tin, gold and elephants for the 
Hon’ble Company; but this small kingdom, gave us also now and 
then so much trouble, that we have been obliged to break up this 
factory too. 

We shall meet with the two other factories in our historj- of 
Sumatra. 

[Here follows a list of the Governors and principal Officials 
of the Government of Malacca.] 

LIST OF THE 

GOVERNORS OF MALAKKA. 


Johan van Twist, Governor and Extraordinary Mem- 
ber of the Council of India, ... - ... 1641—1642 

Jeremias van Viiet, Governor and Extraordinary 

Member < f the Council of India in 1615, ... 1612 — 1645 


(i) Commonly known as “ Junk Ceylon.” 
( a ) Indxagiri. 
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Arnold de Ylaming van Ontshoom, Governor and 

Extraordinary Member of the Council of India, 1615 — 1616 
Johan Thyssoon Paijart, Governor and Extraordi- 
nary Member of the Council of India in 1657, 1646 — 1662 

Johan van Riebeek, Commander and President, 1652 — 1665 

Balthasar Bort, Commander and President, ... 1665 — 1668 

Promoted to Governorship, ... ... 1668 — 1679 

Extraordinary Council of India in 1670 and 

Ordinary Council of India in 1678. 

Jacob Jorissoon Pits, Governor, . ... 1679 — 1680 

Cornelis van Quaalberg, Governor, ... 1680 — 1684 

Extraordinary Council of India in 1682. 

Nicolaas Scha^hen, Governor and Extraordinary 

Council of India in 1682, 1681 — 1686 


Dirk Komans, Director from 5th January till 26th 
November, .. 

Thomas Slicker, Governor and Extraordinary Council 
of India, 

Dirk Komans, Director from 18th October, 1691, to 
1st October, 1692, 

Gelmcr Yosburg, Governor, 

Govert van Iloorn, Governor, 

Bernard Phoonsen, Governor and Extraordinary 
Council of India in 1703, 

Johan Grotenliuys, Director from IStli January to 
22nd May, 

Karel Bolner, Governor, 

Pieter Rooselaar. Governor and Extraordinary Coun- 
cil of India in 1707, 

Willem Six, Governor, 

Willem Moorman, Governor, 

Herman van Suehtelen Governor. 


16S6 
1686— 1691 

1691— 1692 

1692— 1697 
1697 — 1700 

1700—1704 

1704 

1704—1707 

1707 — 1709 
1709—1711 
1711-1717 
1717 
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SUPERCARG03 OR SECTTNDAS. 
Johan Yerpoorten, 

N. Snoek, ( asserts that he saw here in 1643 a wo* 
wan 150 years old ),* 

Gerard Bersche, 

Johan Goesens,... 

Gerhara Herberts, | These two have been Super- ) ... 
Balthasar Bort, ) cargos at the same time, j ... 
Michiel Curre, (iustead of Bort, with Herberts), ... 
Gillis Syben, 

Joannes Massis,... 

Francois Sandvoord, 

Henrik Sehenkenberg, 

Dirk Romans, (sometimes acting as Director), 
Adriaan Lucassoon, 

Franqois van der Beke, 

Pieter de Yos. ... 

Abraham Douglas, 

Philip David van Ucchelcn, 

Gerard Huychelbosch. 

Joannes Grotenhuys, 

Antoni Yalkenier, 

Herman van Suchtelen, 

Antoni Hey usius. 

Gerard Yoogd, 


1641— 1642 

1642— 1645 
1646— (?) 
(?) —1656 

1656— 1661 

1656— 1657 

1657— 1658 
1661—1664 
1664— 1669 

1668 

1668—1670 

1684—1691 

1691— 1692 

1692— 1693 
1694—1696 
1696— 1700 
1700—1702 

1702— 1703 

1703— 1704 
1706—1709 
1709—1711 
1711—1716 

1717 


CAPTAINS (OF THE GARRISON.) 


Laurens Forcenburg, ... ... ... 1641 — 1642 

Hans Cruger, Captain- Lieu ten ant, ... 1643 — 1663 

N. Femtner, ... ... ... ... 1680 

Jacob Palm, Captain-Lieutenant, ... ... 1708 — 1709 

Christiaan Trekmeyer, Captain-Lieutenant, ... 1709 — 1711 

Nieolaas Oostenrode, Captain-Lieutenant, ... 1711 


* I had credible information the other day of the death of a manat the age 
of 120 a few years ago : he died in the Mahomedan year 1295; he could read 
and write, and told his son that he was born in 11 75. In the Death Returns for 
this year, so far, there are 7 deaths registered at the age of 100 years, but I 
have "been unable to obtain satisfactory proof in regard to them. 
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SHAHBANDARS. 


Jan Janssoon van Menie, 
Emanuel du Molin, 
Michel Curie, ... 
Franfois van der Beke, 
Johan van der Leli, 

Dirk "Vouk, 

Tempelaar, ... 

Samuel Cras, 

Johan Bernard, 


164:1 — 1644 
1656— 1660 
1660 
1683 — *1692 
1708 
1709—1712 
1712 
1712 — 1716 
1717 


ATTORNEY-GENERALS (FISCAALS GENERAAL.) 


Gerard Herberts, 

Balthasar Bort, 

Johan van Zyll, 

Emanuel du Molin, . . 

Gillis Syben, \ 

Balthasar Bort, f a short time these 

Emanuel du Molin. C 4 all together, 

Gillis Sijlen ) 

Gilles Syben, 

Abraham den Back, 

Jacob Martenssoon JSchageu, 

Jacob van Naarssen, 

Pieter van Uelsdingen, 


1641 
1649 
1650 — 1655 

1655— 1656 
1656 
1656 
1656 

1656 — 1657 

1657— 1661 
1661— 1GG9 

1669 

1683— 1684 

1684— 1685 


BARRISTERS (FISCAALS INDEPENDENT.) 


Arnold Hackius, 
Arnold van Alzem, 
Abraham van Kervel, 
N. van Loon, 

Rutger Dekker, 

N. Crommehn, 

> T . Sib»*rsma. 


1690 

1695—1703 

1708—1711 

1711 

1712 
1712- (?) 

(?) —1717 
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Jacob de Cooter, .... ... 1(&1 1643 

Jan Claessoon Clock, ... ••• 

Thomas de Vos, . ••• 16^7 1658 

Adriaan Lticassoon, ... ... **• 1658 1661 

Jacob Jorissoon Pits, ... ... ••• 1661 1663 

Jacob Splinter, ... ... — 1G63 

N. Rex, ... ... ♦ • 1717 


SECRETARIES. 


Balthasar Bort, 

Gillis Syben, 

Abraliam den Back, 

Matthys Sonnemaus, 

Jan Pas, 

Samuel Cras. 

N. Lispensier (for a short time “ad interim”)* 
N. Ootgire. 


1616 — 1649 
1649— 1656 
1656-1664 
1G69 
1680 
1709—1717 
1712 
1717 


WAREHOUSE- KEEPERS. (“ Winkeliers. *) 

Jacob May, 

Karel Yerwyk, ... 

Dirk van Lier, ... 

Joban van Groenewegen, ... 

Johan Massis, ... 

Nicolaas Muller, 

N. Bokent, 


1611— 1642 
1642 
1656—1658 
1658—1659 
1659 
1662 
1691 


COMMANDANTS ( u Opperhoofden”) AT PEIRAH. 


This Factory re-established in 1655. 

1655—1 656 
1656 
1656 


Isaak Ryken, 

Pieter Buytzen, ... 
Cornelis van Gunst, 
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Factory abandoned in 1656 and re-established in 1659. 


Johan Massis, ... 
Abraham Schats, 
Johan Massis, ... 
Adriaan Lucassoon, 


1659— 1660 
1660 

1660— 1661 
1661 


COMMANDANTS AT LIGOR. 


Balthasar Bort, ... 
Joannes Zacharias, 
Michiel Curre, . 
Johan Massis, 
Xicolaas Muller, 


1656 

1656— 1657 

1657— 1660 
1661— (?) 
1667—1669 


TREASURERS AT MALAKKA. 


Michiel Curre. ... 
Kornelis van Gunst, 
Michiel Curre, ... 
Abraham Schats, 
Cornelia van Gunst, 


1656 
1656 
1656 
1656—1658 
1 658 — (?) 


STORE KEEPERS (DISPENSIERS) AT MALAKKA. 


Lubbert Coorn, 

Jan Claassoon Clock, 
Bernhard Yink, 
Jacob Jorissoon Pits, 


1657 
1657—1663 
1663 
1663— (?) 
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OPPERHOOFDEN ( Commandants ) AT OEDJONG SALANG. 

Cornells van Guns t, ... ... ... 1656— 1658 

Jacob Jorissoon Pits, ... ... ... 1658 — 1660 

The factory broken up in 1660. 


OPPERHOOFDEN (Commandants) AT KEIDAH ( K5dah). 

Pieter Buytzen, ... ... ... 1651 — 1656 

Arend Claassoon Draey (This Factory was quietly 1656 

broken up in December). 

Jacob Jorisson Pits (sent thither as Tax-collector : but 

the roadstead remained blockaded till 1660), ... 1657 

[ I have found, moreover, in some of the documents in the 
Archives of Malacca the names of the following Officers, besides 


those mentioned above : — 

Jacob Kerkhoven, Underfactor, ... 1660 — 1662 

Henrik van Ekeren, Supercargo in Ligor. 

Jacob van Twist, Lieutenant, ... ... 1656 

Sebastiaan Cledits, Ensign, ... ... .. 1657 

Jan van Es, Ensign, ... ... 1662 

Bernhard Vink, Ensign. .. ... 1662 

Jan Meke, Surgeon-Major, ... ... 1662 

"Willem Cornelissoon, Surgeon -Major, in the Fortress, 1662 
Henrik Pelgrom, Ensign, ... ... 1710 

Pieter du Q n esne, ... ... ... 1 71 1] 

COMMISSIONERS (known for having* done something* noticeable here.) 

Justus Schouten, ... ... ... 1611 

Pieter Boreel, ... ... ... . .. 1642 

Johan van Fey lingen. ... ... ... 1616 

Balthasar Cojetli. ... ... 1709 

Isaac Massis. 

N. Elards. 

The island of Dividing belonged also to the jurisdiction of 


Malakka, and its Chiefs were also appointed bv the Governors of 
Malakka. 
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PARTICULARS ABOUT MALAKKA. 

To know Malakka thoroughly and to he fully instructed of those 
particulars which have made it renowned, we must trace its 
origin and foundation, and disinter for posterity, from the darkness 
of antiquity, all that has been buried by the lapse of years and by 
oblivion, or most probably by want of opportunity. 

If I had not been so fortunate as to secure some very rare books, 
written in Arabic, which cannot be got now for any money, I 
would not have been able to inform the world of those particulars 
about Malakka, which are now here mentioned, and which we are 
sure that but very few people could make known to mankind, 
while among thousands ( of men ) who know the Malay language, 
there is hardly one able to read it, when it is written in Arabic 
characters, and still less to understand that bombastic Malay, 
mixed with so many Arabic and Persian words and sentences. 

Those books then are called “ Tarljoo Esslatina ” or “ Malcofa Segalla 
jRadja i e ., The Crown of the Kings,” “ Misa Goniitar" and" Kitah 
Hantoowa” or '‘Hangtooha,*’ i e.< ’‘The Book Han toowa,” common- 
ly more known among the Malay scholars under the name of “ SooJalet 
EssalathinaJ' that is, The Book of Heraldry or Genealogical Register 
of the Kings ” (viz., Malakka Kings ). These three gems (which are 
now only foundiu very few libraries ), though full of fictions and use- 
less stories, are considered, however, among us as the best historical 
descriptions written in the Malay language, and which are not only 
most useful to learn the Malay thoroughly, but in which are also 
to he found many useful things about the Javanese, Malay and 
other Kings, not mentioned by another author. The Mohamedan 
Princes in India and their Priests are almost the unique possessors 
of those works, and it is the greatest difficulty in the world to get 
possession of one copy. But I ha\e got them all, as I have men- 
tioned already before, whilst speaking of the Malay language. 
Though we find in the two first mentioned works and in some other 
books^ particulars clearing up many obscure points, yet the last 
one mentioned is in this respect the best one, while it gives us all 
the particulars from the very beginning, even from before the time 
that it (Malakka) was built, and in quite a decent style (for 
natives at least ). 


(i) Hang Tuah .~ There were nine of these “hangs,” champions, of whom 
an account may be found in Leydens “Malay Annals.” (Jrawfcrd 
speaks contemptuously of it as a historical work, which it no doubt deserves ; 
but it is useful for the insight it affords into the national customs and man- 
ners. 
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I really don’t know the author of the book Hangtooha , but I 
must admit it to be one of the most decent Malay works I ever 
have read, of which we will communicate to our readers a sum* 
rnary as briefly as possible. 

If we want to trace scrupulously the origin of the Malays, it is 
worth while to find out first, whether they derive their name 
from the country (the Malay Coast and the town of Malacca) or 
whether that country has been called after them. 

They lived first on the great island of Sumatra ( called in 
former times Andelis (*) and also Naningcabo , ( (i) 2 ) till it was discover- 
ed that this w'as the name of only one kingdom of this island) and 
there more especially in the kingdom of Palimbang, situated on 
the inner west coast, at about 8 degrees latitude, opposite the 
island of Banca, on the river Malagoo , which runs all round the 
mountain Makameroo, ( 3 ) and thence downwards to the river Tdtang 
and so on into the sea. 

* Every one hearing the name of the first mentioned river, would 
feel inclined at once to think, that those who had settled there 
had been called after the said river “ Orang Malagoo i.e. y “ the 
Malayoo people, people living on the river Malayoo,” others however 
suppose that that river ( also called Mallajoo and Maladjoo) has 
received its name from this laborious, industrious, quick and hasty 
people, while the Malay word for laboriousness and quickness is 
also Maladjoo . But it is my opiniou that the Malays got their 
first name from that river, and that they have given that name 
afterwards to several coasts and countries where they have 
settled, though the whole of this country ( then nothing hut 
fishermen) has been subdued by the King of 8iaxn, of whom 
some of these natives have rid themselves a long time afterwards. 

After having been settled here for some years, without knowing 
anything about a King to govern them ( an obscure period, about 
which nothing has been mentioned by one author ), but not quite 
pleased with this place, and not always having been left unmolested, 

(i) More commonly “Indalas” or “ Andalas.” 

(a) Mgnangkabau, or Hgnangkerbau, as to the origin of which name 
various legends exist, e.g. fight between tiger and buffalo, latter winning ; also 
fight between gigantic Javanese buffalo and buffalo calf, latter victorious ; 
again, when Raja was first instituted at Bukit Guntang Egnjaringan a buffalo 
with golden horns and hoofs issued from a hole in the gTound with a herd 
of followers, but returned to it before his pursuers could catch him and so 
“ mSnontf kerbau.” 

( 3 ) Mahamiru, the Hindu Olympus. 

* This and much of what follows has already been criticised by competent 
critics, so I will not indulge myself here. 
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they thought it more advisable to elect a King (and such the more 
while they had greatly increased, whilst still heathens) which first 
King had the name of Siri Toobi Bowana^ 1 ) This Prince has ruled 
them 48 years, and pretended to be a descendant of Alexander the 
Great. to whom Demaxg Laibur Dawang ( 2 ) (who then ruled the 
Malays as a Prince of less fame) resigned his sway, in considera- 
tion of his illustrious lineage and wliiJe he was a descendant of 
such a renowned Prince; this happened in about 1160 a.c. (or 
some years before ). 

The Malays crossed under this Prince (Sntl Toori Bowana) from 
the island of Sumatra to the opposite shore, now the Malay Coast, aud 
more especially to its North-East point, known as “ Oedjong Tctncth 
that is, “ the extremity of the country/’ and known among geogra- 
phers as “ Zir baud” which means in Persian “ below wind” (to 
leeward), hence receiving a long time afterwards also the new 
name of *' the people below wind ” ( to leeward ), or else “ Easter- 
lings ’’ (above all the other nations in the East), from this 
so-called promontory where they had settled again, the same 
name having been given afterwards also to some of their 
neighbours or other Easterlings. This country has generally been 
known since that time by the name of “Tanah Malay u,” i.e., ‘‘ the 
Malay territory ” or else “ the Malay Coast,” comprising in a 
larger sense all the country from that very point or from the 
2nd degree till the 11th degree North latitude and till Tenasse- 
rim, though, taking it in a more limited sense, only that country 
is understood, which now belongs under the governorship and juris- 
diction of Malacca and its environs ; they are also considered above 
all the real and original Malays and they are, therefore, also called 
“ Orany Malay w,” /.c., the Malays, whilst all the other Malays, 
either closely or far off, as those of Patani, Pahang, Peirah, 
Keidah, Djohor, B in tain , ( 3 ) Lingga, Gampar, (*) Haru, and 
others in this same country or on the islands of Bintang( 5 ) 


C 1 ) “ Sri Tribuana" and •* Sri Trib’lravena "— Malay A /mats, Leyden. But 
Crawfurd accepts “Sri Tim Buuna," and on the authority of Professor Wilson 
gives “Illustrious Turi tree of the world’’ as the meaning. His first name was 
“ Sang Saperba ** 

(a) Lebar Daun. “Demang” a Chief (Javanese).— “ Dgman g Lebar 
Daun” — “ Chieftain Broad Leaf.” 

(3 ) Batam or Batang Island lying between Bentan andBulang ? or Bentan ? 

(*) Kampar, river and country of that name in Sumatra lying between 
the Sink and Indragiri rivers. 

(*) Bentan, the island lying E. by S. of Singapore, on which is a prominent 
hill visible from Singapore, and alongside of which on the IV. side of it, lies 
Pfilau Penyingat, the site of Biau (Bhio), 
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Lingga ( x ) (on the South of Malakka ), or in Sumatra, are also 
called Malays, but always with the addition of the name of the 
country where they come from, as for instance : Maiayu-Djohor, 
Malayu-Patani, &e. } &e. 

Now, this is that famous far-renowned country considered by 
many ancients and even by many people now-a-days, to be that 
very ancient Opr,* the country from where King Solomon got 
the gold and the other Indian curiosities, mentioned iu the H. 
Scriptures, and consequently called by the ancients “ Reqio Anri - 
fern]' i e., the gold coast, the gold region. 

It is certain that, leaving Ezion Geber and passing through the 
Red Sea and so along the shores of Arabia and Persia and from 
there again along the Coasts of Malabar, Coromandel and Bengal, 
and so on, skirting along the coast, from one shore to the other 
and finally along the Kingdoms of Arracan y Pegu, Siam and 
Tenasserim , till the Malay Coast, this could be done without a 
compass ; but we have amply shown in our first volume and in 
other places, that it was not this Coast, which was meant by that 
Ofir , hut that it must have been very likely the island of Ceylon. 

The Malays, after having remained at that place for some time, 
built there their first town, calling it Singapara , and a small 
sound on the South side of tlie # same town still carries that name. 

The King of Jfadjapahit (an empire of Java) was in those days 
one of the most powerful Princes in those quarters. He was not 
only feared on the island of Java, but he had conquered also many 
places in Java Minor and in Sumatra and had exteuded his do- 
minion over several other provinces. ( 2 ) 

Madjapahit then beingone of the first and most celebrated cities, 
not only of Java, but of the surrounding islands too, the ambition 
of its Prince induced him to drive this new people out of their 
country, and consequently to attach a new pearl to his crown. 
He attacked them several times with large forces and thus forced 
them to fortify their place more and more. 

JSriti Toeri Bowaxa died in 120S, after having ruled them as a 
brave Prince during IS years, and was succeeded by Padoeka 


( ^ ) On this isliind is Diiek, the seat of the Johor sovereign after the aban- 
donment of Johor Lama. The occurrence of the names Bxntam Lingga and 
Bmtang Lingga together, would suggest perhaps accidental repetitions, rather 
than the inference that Bintam was for Batam, the latter not being well 
known, while Bentan n m us in connection with Lingga. This is evidently the 
case from what appears on p. 65. 

( 2 ) And had had communication with China after defeating a Chinese 
expedition sent against him 
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Pikabam Wiea aB their second Piince. This one did not govern 
them for such a long space of time ; he died after a period of 
15 years. He did nothing of importance, only extending the 
recently built town and fortifying it a little more, so as to be 
able to withstand better the plots of the mighty Prince of Mad- 
japahit, who did not leave him in peace. 

He died a. d. 1223, and was then succeeded by the third King, 
Siri Rama Wikaram. This was a young and brave King, who 
ruled them during 13 years with moderation, and who commenc- 
ed to be feared all round, but he died very suddenly in 12315, 
to the great grief of his people, who liked him very much. 

His successor was Siri Maha Raja, who was the fourth King 
and who also made a very good figure and extended the town 
greatly. He governed them 12^ years with great care, and was 
also very much liked by his subjects and feared by his enemies. 
He died in 1249. 

That same year Siri Iskander Sh\h was elevated to the crown 
in his place as the last King of Singapura. He resisted the 
mighty King of Madjapahit in the first three years of his reign, 
but was so hard pressed by him at the end of 1252, that he had 
to abandon Singapura and to migrate higher up to the North side 
and from thence to the West 'side of this country, where he laid 
foundation of a new town in 1253. Including him, five kings had 
ruled in Singapura during a period of 91 years. He embellished 
that new place gradually to such an extent that, among the three 
great and celebrated cities in those quarters of the East, this place 
was considered afterwards to be the third in rank, or next to 
Pasi in Sumatra, which stood second next to Madjapahit. He 
called this new town Malakka, after a certain tree — “ Kajoo 
Malakka,” or the Malakka, otherwise called the Mirabolan or the 
pentagonal tree. While it happened that he commenced to build 
the town * at the very spot where he had taken some rest under 
such a tree, whilst waiting there till the dogs dislodged the game, 
one day that he was hunting in those environs, all which particu- 
late are told at large in the book Hantoowah. The former Kings 
of Madjapahit, Dot yet satisfied with the conquest of bingapura, 
crossed to the opposite shoie of the island of Sumatra and took 
there the kingdom of Indragiri. Since then, they have al- 
ways made one of the Javanese princes, related to them, King of 
that realm, and we shall find afterwards one of the Kings of 


* Mr. Maxwell has drawn attention to the existence of a similar leg-end 
amongst fh3 Gnzaratis. (Jouxn. Roy. A. 8. Socy , XIII, N.S.) ° 
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Malakka as a King on that throne, invested with that authority 
by the King of Madjapahit. 

In the meantime this town ( Malakka) and this renowned people 
increased under this prince very much in importance and in pow- 
er, and it was this King who laid the foundation of a permanent 
kingdom. 

He lived till 1274 a. d., and died after having governed 
this people during 25 years, having swayed the sceptre three years 
in Singapura and 22 years as the first King of Malakka, feared 
by his neighbours, and beloved by his subjects. Sultan Magat 
succeeded him that same year as the second Malay King at 
Malakka. 

This prince died after a short reign of two years, and on his 
death the Malays had been governed 115 years and 6 months by 
Heathen Kings. 

He was succeeded in 1276 by Sultan Mohammed Shah, the seventh 
King of the Malays, and the third of Malakka, who was the first 
Mohammedan Prince of Malakka ; he became famous, while he 
strongly propagated this new religion and greatly enlarged his 
empire during the 57 years that he governed this kingdom. 

It seems that it was he who transferred the name of Malajoo to 
the adjacent islands of Lingga and Bintam or Bintang, South 
of the Promontory of the Malay Coast, and that he made that 
name famous among the natives of Djohor, Patani, Keidah (other- 
wise called Quedah), Peirah and of other places even on the 
opposite coast of Sumatra and Gampar ( 1 ) and Haru, and that the 
inhabitants of those quarters, feared him so much, that appa- 
rently all their countries were then already subjected to him. 

Not satisfied with those conquests, he married in the last years 
of his reign, the Princess of Arracan, heiress of that King, thus 
subjecting that kingdom by inheritance, installing the Prince, whom 
he appointed there and who had been selected among the Malays 
Mangkubumi, i.e .. Chancellor of the Kingdom uf Malakka. 

He died a.d. 1333, after having reached a very advanced age, 
leaving to his sou Sultan Aboo Shahid (the eighth King of the 
Malays, the fourth of Malakka, and the second Mohammedan King) 
a peaceable kingdom. But this Prince did not possess it a very 
long time, for he was stabbed by the King of Arracan in 
1334, after a reign of but one year and five months, leaving the 
kingdom in the same condition as his father had left it to him. 

He was succeeded that same year by Sultan Modafab Shah ( as 


( l ) Kampar, see note (4) page 64. 
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the ninth King of the Malays, the fifth of Malakka, and the third 
Mohammedan King). This King governed his people with great 
sagacity and very carefully. 

He shewed his sagacity in leaving to his people a book full of 
sublime rules and maxims, called “The Statutes of Malakka/' and he 
has given also many proofs of his valour during his reign of 40 years. 

A very mighty Prince, called Boobatxja governed in 1840 the 
Kingdom of Siam (then called Sjaharn a n or Soman). 

This King who had o\erpowered the countries all round his 
empire, having also recehed reports of the celebrated commer- 
cial town of Malakka, was jealous of its rise, challenged it to 
surrender, and when King Modafar would not submit to him, he 
ordered his General Awr Is.takak to attack it. 

A fierce battle ensued between these two Princes, or rather 
between their Generals, but Siri Naha Diraja. the General of 
Malakka, behaved so valiantly, that he forced the Siamese to re- 
treat with great loss and shame. That King of Siam died soon 
afterwards, and was succeeded by one Ciiupam)\n, who did not 
leave the matter, but, again attacking the King of Malakka, be- 
sieged the town for the second time; but he was as unfortunate as 
his predecessor, and was also defeated by the same General of 
Malakka. who gave him such a severe blow in driving him away 
from the town, that he too died of chagrin a short time afterwards. 

It was at this time that the town of Malakka was considered 
the third in rank with Madjapahit and Pasi, among the renowned 
cities in those quarters of the East. 

This Prince governed this kingdom with much glory for some 
years more, and died in 1874. 

He left his son as his successor, who was first commonly called 
Multan Aboil, hut called afterwards (when lie became King) 
Multan Ma>sor Mhaii. He was the tenth King of the Malays, the 
sixth of Malakka, and the fourth Mohammedan King. Many 
important things happened in these quarters during his reign, and 
none of his predecessors governed so long as he did, viz., 78 years. 

T he Kingdom of Indragiri outlie East coast of Sumatra was 
still under the supremacy of Madjapahit in the beginning of the 
reign of this King, but when Mansor Shah had married Hadin 
■ 'Gala Isjisdra Kikana, the daughter of the King of Madjapahit 
and a Pi infers of great celebrity, that King bestowed the King, 
dom of Indragiri upon his son-in-law, and in this manner Indragiri 
came under the rule of the Kings of Malakka, who governed iMill 
we came here. 

The King of Madjapahit was at that time (1380), so powerful 
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that he rather ought to have been styled an Emperor than a King, 
while there were so many Kings submitted to his supremacy, that, 
when they appeared in his council, he had to show to every one 
of them their seat according to their rank. He gave the first seat, 
the place of honour next to him, to the King of JJaha ; the second 
seat to the King of Tanjong Pura (Java), who was also married 
to one of his daughters, Nasa Kvsamy ot Nyai Kasuma and 
who has succeeded hirn as King of Madjapahifc ; and the third seat 
was the place of the King of Malakka, his other son-in-law. 

King Mansor Shah made also an alliance with the Kmperor of 
China, and married his daughter. After this union he declared 
w*ar with the King of Pahang and conquered his kingdom. 

At that time Malakka was the first, Pasi the second, and Haru 
the third city in those quarters of the East : these places were 
famous, excelling in power and importance. Afterwards he declar- 
ed also war with the King of Pasi, one Sainalahdin, 0 and defeated 
him too. 

A short time afterwards, about 14*20, Krain Saharlooka. King 
of Macassar, sent a fleet of 200 sail with a strong army to Malakka, 
to wage war against that place, but the Laksamana or the Admiral 
of King Mansor 8 hail attacked the enemy so valiantly, that lie 
compelled him to retreat, and he retired to Pasi, which place he then 
besieged, ruining the country all round it. 

The said Sain ala h din, King of Pasi, afterwards had differ- 
ences with his two younger brothers, who drove him from his 
kingdom, compelling him to take refuge with this King of 
Malakka (Maxsor Siiui), who took him under his protection, 

lie besieged Pa>i for the sake of this Prince, and reconquered for 
him his kingdom and its chief town ; but afterwards he (Sainalah- 
din) would uot submit to Maxsor Shah. 

His reign thus passed in constant wars and military troubles. 

He died in 1417, leaving his son, Sultan Aleddin as his sue- 
cessor. 

He was the eleventh King of the Malays, the seventh of Malakka 
and the fifth Mohammedan King. 

His reign lasted dO years, but it does not appear to me. that 
' he performed anything memorable. It moreover seems to me 
that, under his rule, Malakka must have submitted for a short time 
to the dominion of the King of Siam. 

He died in 1477 and was then succeeded by Sultan MahMCD 
Shah, who was the twelfth King of the Malays, the eighth and also 


* ZeineddIn, or Zeinalabedd!n. 
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the last King of Malakka, and the sixth Mohammedan King. 

He governed this people during 36 years, of which 29 years in 
Malakka and afterwards 7 years more in Johor. It was under 
his reign that the Malays threw off the Siamese yoke, and such 
in 1509 ; but we will see that at large in what follows. 

It was also during the reign of this King, that the Portuguese 
arrived for the first time at Malakka, and conquered the country. 
For the sake of evidence and to clear up the matter, we will mention 
all those great events from the beginning and treat in due order 
that part of the history of Malakka and of its Kings till the time, 
when we arrived in these regions. 

ARRIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE AT MALKKKA. 

The Malay historian is not quite correct, when he states that 
the Portuguese arrived for the first time in these quarters, more 
especially in Malakka, in the beginning of the 30th year of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah’s reign, for, adding 29 years to the date that he 
ascended the throne, i.e., 1477, the first arrival of the Portuguese 
should have happened in a.d. 1506, and it is fully evident from 
what follows, that they first came here not earlier than two or three 
years after that date and that they did not conquer Malakka 
earlier than five years after that date, viz., a.d. 1511. This Prince’s 
reign was consequently a longer one in Malakka and not such a 
long one in Johor. 

King Emanuel of Portugal ordered in 1508 Jacob Sequeira, ( l ) 
one of his Admirals (according to Maffejus it was the Admiral 
Didakus Lopes ), to go with 4 vessels of his fleet of 16 sail to 
Malakka to make a treaty of friendship with the King of that coun- 
try, then Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

Arrived at Cochin, he first went in 1509 to Sumatra, touched 
at Acheen, and finally arrived thence at Malakka. 

He met King Mahmud at that place, who had then just revolted 
from the King of Siam, under whose dominion the Malays had 
been for a short time. Sequeira, as soon as he bad drop- 
ped anchor, forwarded one Heronemus Teixmba ( j ) with a present 
and with a letter written in Arabic from King Emanuel, request- 
ing the said King of Malakka to allow him ('Sequeira) to carry on 
trade in amity, which the King granted him at once. 

$o sooner had Sequeira made a treaty of friendship and of 


(i) Thi* name is still met with here, 
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commerce, than the Moors and Arabs pointed out to the King that 
the Portuguese did not come here to trade, but that it was their 
intention to drive the Prince out of his kingdom. They spoke so 
in forir that, when the Portuguese were once allowed to trade here, 
their own traffic by means of caravans from Cairo and Alexandria 
in Egypt and to Europe, would be totally ruined. 

I hey aspersed the Portuguese character to the utmost, and told the 
King that they had acted in that very manner at Cochin, Cana- 
noor, Orrnus and other places, that they had seized upon the said 
countries and had built fortresses in all those places to vindicate 
their rights. 

The consequence of these instigations was that Mahmud at 
once made up his mind to violate his word and to break the treaty 
already made with Sequeira, and he intended to invite him with 
his principal officers to a dinner and to kill them all at that party. 

The Moors thought this plot to be carried out as easily as it had 
been easy to their cunuingness to persuade the King to their pur- 
poses, but we will see that they did not succeed so readily as they 
had imagined. 

True, Sequetra had already accepted the invitation, but, in the 
meantime, having been informed of the said plot, he pretended to be 
unwell and betrayed nothing. 

The King had also allowed Sequeira to have a building on 
shore, in which house Rodrigo Arange ( x ) had already established 
himself as the Supercargo, for the trade of the Portuguese. 

The Chinamen living here and a Persian woman had informed 
Sequetra in time, by means of a tailor, of the intended treachery, 
but at first neither he nor his companions would believe that it was 
true, and they went on courting the girls in the town behaving 
unchastely. 

One Nakhoda Begua and one Isctee Metis, ( 2 ) a Javanese Raja 
(I really don’t know how to spell these names), the wealthiest inha- 
bitants of this place next to the King, meantime did their 
best to kindle this fire and to confirm the King of Malakka more 
and more in his hatred to the Portuguese. They made splen- 
did presents to the King and to his uncle, thus trying to obtain 
their villainous object ; but the Admiral of the King of Malakka, 
an honest man, fully disapproved this shameful treason, and main- 
tained that the King was obliged to keep the treaty at least as Ion 
as these new customers had not given him a reason to do somethin 


( i ) According to the Commentaries of Albuquerque, “ Ruy de Araujo.’* 
(*) Vtimuti, a Javanese title. 


Oq aq 
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of that kind with some appearance of justice : but all his persua- 
sion. though well-founded, had no effect. 

When Mahmud heard that his first plot had failed and that the 
principal reason that ►Sequkeh a had not come was, that the pro- 
mised spices had not been forwarded to him, ho sent him word that 
he would despatch at once the crafts with the good*. Sequetha 
seemed to be pretty well pleased with this message, but he for his 
part stationed at the same time some of his boats on four different 
places so as to be prepared for all eventualities. 

The Ring sent some embarkations with soldiers besides, who 
were hidden under the victuals and provisions. He ordered more-' 
over some of his people to conceal their arms under their garments 
and to try to get access on board of the vessels as dealers in eata- 
bles, and to take hold of the opportunity as soon as they perceived 
a column of smoke going up in the town. 

Petrus Maffejus tells us, that Isutee Metis had ordered his 
cousin, one Patiakoos, to kill ISequeiiiv, while Sequeiua had put 
his trust entirely in that man and admitted him freely into his 
presence. 

"When everything had been properly arranged, the crafts paddled 
to the vessels; they created suspicion, however, by ascending the 
vessels with too large a number at once and Gracia dk Sousa 
noticing this stopped them and sent Ferdinand Maoeliaan to 
Sequeiua, to warn him that there was something suspicious in the 
wind. 

Isuti Metis and his men, eight of which already surrounded 
Sequeiua, who was playing at chess, stood anxiously waiting for 
the signal on shore, viz., the column of smoke. Sequeiiiv, though 
warned bv Macellaan*. did not care at all about it, he only ordered 
a Mate to ascend the mast to see if the boats, which had their 
freight, were on the way back already, and continued his game 
as passionately as ever. .Still the signal was not given, and 
when the Mate, who was in the mast, siw that a Maiav drew 
his Kris and that another made a sign to show the first one, that 
it was not the right moment yet, he warned Sequeiua at the top 
of his voice, that those Malays were merely waiting for a signal 
to effec tuate their plot. 

Sequeiua called out for his arms just in time and drove the 
enemies overboard, who, astonished and wild that their attempt 
again had failed, jumped in their boats and hurried away from the 
vessels. 

The signal on shore was given just after they had left the ves- 
sels. and the consequence was that those who had still stopped 
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straggling in the town, were murdered unmercifully. Twenty of 
them fled to the house of Bodrigo Arange (i) and Francisco Ser- 
rano, and having got a boat in time escaped the massacre. 

Whilst Sequeira and his officers were still deliberating with 
each other about this wicked deed, the King and the Bandahara 
( Chancellor of the Exchequer ) seat an Ambassador to the 
vessels to apologize for what had happened, offering to pun- 
ish all the culprits and to deliver unhurt all the Portuguese 
who were still in Arange’s house. The very first thing that Se- 
queira did, was to claim, that those Portuguese should be surren- 
dered at once, but seeing that the King was continually using 
subterfuges and that his ships got gradually surrounded by a great 
many native crafts, blocking him up imperceptibly, he thought it 
more advisable not to stop any longer, but to weigh anchor, not 
only to avoid a flagrant breach of peace, but also not to miss his 
return to India through the Granges, by the passing of the mon- 
soon. But when he received the intelligence, that d’Almeida 
(together with whom he had been dispatched ) had returned home, 
he too went back to Portugal. The famous Alfonsus Albukirk, 
who had been appointed Vice-Boy in 1509, had resolved in the 
meantime to conquer Aden, in compliance with the orders 
of his Sovereign ; he consequently first sailed with 23 vessels, 
manned with 800 Portuguese and 600 Natives of Malabar to 
Ormus, intending to take the usual way, but, prevented by contrary 
winds, he had to put it off an to take another resolution. He then 
conquered Goa and made peace at Ormus. 

Jacob Mendks Vascoxsel, backed by several other ship-masters, 
wanted then to go to Malakka against the advice of Albukirk: and 
actually started to realize that plan; but Albukirk had him brought 
back by main force, imprisoned him and dismissed several of his 
advisers. 

He made at the same time a treaty with the King of Pacem 
(Pasi) and insisted upon the extradition of Nakhoda Bkgua ; but 
this one having escaped before he could be surrendered, the 
Portuguese at once pursued him and succeeded in overtaking his 
ship, he was killed after having defended himself very bravely. 

The following curious fact occurred at his death, viz., that no 
blood was to be seen first, though he had been stabbed through ; 
but it was discovered then, that he wore a blood-stanching stone (*) 


(*) See note (1) p. 71. 
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in a bracelet, (*) and as soon as that stone bad been removed from 
his body, the blood gushed from his wounds. 

It was about that time that the King of Malakka, who was 
still a vassal of the King of Siam, threw off that yoke. 

ITe ( A lb cork ) sailed to Malakka on the 1st August, 
loll. The Chinamen of that place were kind enough to 
warn him of ail attempt already planned there beforehand 
against him and promised at the same to assist him, whilst the 
King sent him a proposition of peace as soon as he had cast anchor. 
The King of Pahang (the Portuguese pronounce it Pan ) to whom 
31 a ii urn's daughter had been betrothed a short time before, was 
also at Malakka, when Albukirk arrived there and it was on the 
wedding day at the very moment, that some of the allied princes, 
who had been invited to witness the marriage, were led round, 
seated on a magnificent triumphal car on dO wheels, that he dropped 
anchor. 

1 he sight of the arrival of Althjkirk's fleet disturbed the King 
,and nil the wedding guests; the majoiitv of them being natives, 
Ahey wanted to run away at once, but the King, hearing that 
he did not want to interfere with their festivities, sent to inquire 
of him, with what kind of goods he could serve him, upon which 
he sent the reply that he did not want any new goods, but that 
he inertly came to demand the Portuguese who were still there 
and those goods which had formerly been detained so deceitfullw 

The King, who had certainly about 9.000 brass guns in the town, 
tried to put him off with promises and to protract till his fleet, 
which had left for an expedition, should have returned, and there- 
fore told him. that those Portuguese had escaped; but Albukirk, 
not inclined to be put off with that excuse and receiving not even 
the slightest news of his companions on shore, ordered at once to 
set fire to some houses in the town and to some native embarkru 
tions, and thus compelled the King to deliver to him immediately 
Aranue aud the other Portuguese, wdiilst he assured Albukirk, 
that he wished most ardently to be at peace with him. But when 
Aranue had warned Albukirk not to trust the King, he claimed, a 
place w here he could build a fortress, which the King promised 
him to his choice, putting it off however constantly. Seeing that 

( i) In the (' onunentaric # of Albuquerque described as a bracelet of bone 
set in gold,. said to be made “ of the bones of certain animals which were called 
41 cabals (also cabois) that are bred in the mountain ranges of the kingdom of 
** Siam, and the person who carries these bomes so that they touch his flesh can 
44 never lose his blood, how ever many wounds he may receive, so long as they are 
44 kept on him.” 
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the King tried again to deceive him, he ordered to set fire to his 
palace. Then the King begged to make peace and accepted the 
terms made by Albukirk, who demanded the delivery of all the 
Portuguese, the restitution of the stolen goods, and the indemnifi- 
cation of the expenses for two fleets, which had been despatched 
this way ; but the King’s son (whom Maffejus has named Allodin) 
and the King of Pahang declining to accept the said terms, Albu- 
kirk: ordered his troops to attack and to plunder the town, and to 
spare only the properties of one Ntnachetu and of Isutinutis, 
(who had already made peace with him before and had submitted 
to him) and of all the Javanese who stood under his orders and of 
a few other individuals, who were his allies in town. The King 
having been wounded personally dismounted his elephant and fled, 
and so did the King of Pahang too, and they never returned again. 

A few days afterwards he and his General Antonio d’Abueo (*) 
attacked the town for a second time; a fierce battle was fought, but 
d'Abiieo conquering a certain bridge put the Malays to flight and 
Albukirk made his entrv in the royal palace wh«TC he found that 
the King and his household had already fled. 

Allodin having collected the fugitives, wan defeated for a 
second time and compelled to flee to the island of Bintam (situated 
opposite to Singapore), where he fortified himself in spite of its 
Prince. 

The Portuguese, once masters of the town, plundered it thoroughly, 
capturing among other things the 0,000 brass guns. The 
booty’ seized at Malakka was so rich, that one fifth of it, /.e., the 
part reserved for the King (of Portugal), amounted to 200,000 
ducats. 

Albu t ktrk appointed Raja Isutinutis, head of the floors, and 
Ninachetu, head of the other native inhabitants; he fortified the 
town, opened the place for the trade, and built of the tombs of the 
Kings the first Christian Church, devoted to the Annunciation. 

He sent the news of this conquest to the King of Siam, who 
was very much pleased, that Ins disloyal vassal had been punished 
so severely, he congratulated Albukirk on his success and beg- 
ged him to make an offensive and defensive alliance. The Laxa- 
mana (or Admiral of Malakka) came to beg him also to consider 
him a friend, assuring him, that he had tried to dissuade the King 
from making war, and Albukirk pardoned him also. 

And behold now this proud Malakka, the glory and the success 
of the Malays ! 

( 1 ) Commentaries — Albuquerque, “ Dabreu.” 
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The fugitive King Mahmud did not die of grief ( x ) (as it is asserted 
by the Portuguese), but he had fled in 1511, to the North-East side of 
the Southern Promontory of the country, after having ruled Malakka 
for 34 years ; with him a period of 252 years was completed that 
this country had been under the sway of Malay Kings. He com- 
menced to build a new town at that place (the third one built by 
Malay Kings in those quarters), enlarged it and finally finished it, 
and gave it the name of Johor , after the Arabic word “Johor” 
perhaps, which means “a pearl” also “ the fine human shape.” 

He founded a new empire there, the Kings of which from that 
date were no longer styled Malay Princes or Kings of Malakka, but 
Kings of Johor. He reigned two years at that place, died in 
1513, and was succeeded by his son, who had not the name of 
Allodin (according to the Portuguese historians), but who has 
been mentioned bv the Malays as Sultan Ahmed Shah, in their 
genealogical register of the Kings of Malakka and Johor. He 
was the thirteenth King of the Malays, the first of Johor, and the 
seventh Mohammedan King. 

[ To he continued. ] 


O) The Commentaries say he died at Pahang, a few days after his arrival 
there. 



THE LAW AND CUSTOMS OF THE MALAYS WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE TENURE OF LAND. 


Introductory. 







HERE are, probably, few subjects connected with 
the Government of a Malay population which are so 
little understood by Englishmen in the Colony as 
the principles which account for the point of view 
from which these people treat the possession of, and 
in, land. Successive generations of public servants in 
Straits Settlements have been haunted by a bug- bear 
known as the Malacca Land Question, which still makes 
periodical appearances, and is very far from having been set 
finally at rest : it is nearly sixty years old and has derived 
from the joint forces of ignorance and neglect an extraordi- 
nary vitality. From time to time a great deal of well-meant 
labour has been employed in trying to bring Asiatic customs 
and English law into harmony without the aid of legislation, 
and it need hardly be said that the task is an endless one. 
Two systems of tenure have been in operation in Malacca 
during the greater part of this century, and the present gen- 
eration of officials have inherited a legacy of confusion in 
which time develops fresh combinations continually. 

In all the provinces of British India, British Administrators 
have taken the native revenue system as the ground-work on 
which to build up a detailed and consistent structure of land- 
revenue administration. Native tenure lias been fully recog- 
nised ; native law 7 has been studied ; the technical terms used in 
the vernacular to express particular documents, tenures and 
native officials have been preserved and are employed in all the 
Courts ; nothing so fatal to the prosperity of the country and 
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so unsuited to the native mind as the introduction of English 
real-property law has been dreamt of. Why was the policy of 
Indian Administrators as regards Malacca directly con- 
trary to that pursued in British India ? Principally, I think, 
because it was not soon enough discovered that the conditions 
of Malacca — an ancient Malay kingdom and then successively 
a Portuguese and Dutch Polony — differed fundamentally from 
those of the modern Settlements of Penang and Singapore, 
which had no population prior to their acquisition by the East 
India Company, and to which, therefore, any law of land tenure 
might be applied without the fear of disturbing existing rights, 
interests, customs, prejudices or superstitions. Malacca has 
never been the seat of Government during its occupation by 
the British, and the land laws and regulations formulated from 
time to time by officials, more comersant with the English 
practice introduced into Penang and Singapore, than with 
native law and custom, have never really fulfilled their pur- 
pose. 

Within the last nine years, certain Malay States on the West 
Coast of the Peninsula have fallen under the direction of 
British Officers subordinate to the Government of the Straits 
Settlements, and the latter are. therefore, to some extent, in a 
position similar to that of t lie Malacca officials earlier in the 
century. Euless future generations of public servants are to 
be confronted by a Perak, a Salangor, or a Sungei Ujong 
“ Land Question,'* it is difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of studying very closely, and understanding very clearly, the 
nature of native rights in land. There is even a danger of 
imbibing and conveying erroneous ideas on the subject by the 
use of English technical terms. 

The first proclamation about land issued in Perak under the 
advice of a British Resident contained such terms as “ fee 
simple/” and in Larut, as early as 1876, land was being trans- 
ferred and mortgaged with all English legal technicalities by 
the aid of two or three ignorant scribes who brought printed 
forms from the nearest British Settlement — Penan «■ ! It is 
perhaps doubtful if, to this day, the Malay law of laud tenure 
and Malay thought and fecliug regarding land are properly 
understood by Europeans in Native States, and, if not there 
may be reason to fear difficulties in years to come. 
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Besides persons in the service of the Native Governments, 
who are brought, by their duties, into connection with native 
land-holders, there is an independent class of British settlers— 
planters, miners and others — to whom ‘.t may be important to 
know what rights in contiguous land their native neighbours 
may have, and how far they are at liberty to alienate them. 

It has occurred to me, therefore, that it may be useful to 
summarise, as far os I have been able to ascertain it, the law 
relating to immoveable property in an independent Malay 
State, and to publish translated extracts from Malay Codes of 
laws, as well as the judgments of English Judges who have had 
to deal with the subject. I shall be amply repaid for the 
trouble which I have taken to examine the available informa- 
tion, and to arrange it in an intelligible form, if increased recog- 
nition and respect for the rights of native land-holders should 
be obtained thereby. 


Chapter I. 

PROPRIETARY RIGHT. 


The customary law of the Malays with reference to the 
occupation and proprietorship of land differs little from that 
of other Indo-Chinese nations — the Burmese, Siamese and 
others. The natural condition of land in Malay countries, 
from Sumatra to Borneo, -is characterised by dense forest, which 
demands no small labour and perseverance before a clearing 
is effected and cultivation commenced. Land is abundant, but 
the population is sparse ; there is no restriction upon the selec- 
tion and appropriation of forest land, and a proprietary right is 
created by the clearing of the land followed by continuous nccu- 
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pation .* Forest land and land which, though once cleared, 
has been abandoned and bears no trace of appropriation ( such 
as fruit-trees still existing) are said technically to be tanah 
matiy or “ dead land.” lie who, by clearing or cultivation, 
or by building a house, causes that to live which was dead 
( meng-hidop-kan burnt), acquires a proprietary right in the 
land, which now becomes tanah hidop (“ live land ”) in contra- 
distinction to tanah matt . His right to the land is absolute 
as long as occupation continues, or as long as the (and bears signs 
of appropriation . 

This qualification of the right of the proprietor is the key 
to several important distinctions which help towards the classi- 
fication of the subject. Malays practice two kinds of cultiva- 
tion — either permanent cultivation ( wet rice-fields and plan- 
tations of fruit-trees ) in the plains ; or shifting cultivation 
(dry rice-lands and vegetable gardens ) on the hills. In cul- 
tivation of the latter kind, the element of continuous occupa- 
tion, and, therefore, a lasting proprietary right, is wanting. 
Again, between wet rice-fields and fruit-plantations there is a 
wide difference in respect to the permanence of evidence of 
appropriation ; the former, if left uncultivated for a few vears, 
arc soon covered with brushwood and rank vegetation, in 
which are harboured vermin of all sorts, to the injuiv of the 
crops of contiguous owners, and shew no signs, except the 
absence of heavy forest, of ever having been cultivated ; the 
latter, on the other hand, even if abandoned, do not disappear 
for many years, uot, in fact, until the insidious growth of jun- 
gle chokes and kills the fruit-trees. Malay custom has, there- 
fore, fixed three years as the term within which wet rice-fields 
if left uncultivated, shall remain subject to the proprietary 
right of the owner. If wet rice-land remains uncultivated fur 
more than that period, it is open to the Raja, Chief or head- 
man, within whose district it is situated, to put in another 


* “ In practice there may be said to be but one original foundation, for land 
‘‘ ™ Burma, viz , that the cultivated-land clearer acquires au abso- 

lute dom.n on over the soil, subject only to contribution tor the service of 
the state. He c m ahenate it by gift or sale, and in detault of bis doing so, 
“ it descends to his heirs m th, usual order of succession. TV title to find 
‘•therelore, isessmt ally altoliair British Burma Gazetteer I 43S d ‘ 
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cultivator. Abandoned fruit-plantations, on the other hand, 
may be successfully claimed and resumed by the proprietor, or 
by any one claiming under him by descent or transfer, as long 
as any of the trees survive, and the proprietary right is not 
extinguished until all evidence of proprietorship is gone.* 

A general view of the tenure of land in a Malay State has 
been given by Colonel Low ; t the State selected as a type of the 
rest being Kedah, as it existed before the Siamese conquest : — 
“ The sovereign was lord of the soil, which the orang bhidang, 
“ or ryots, cultivated under regular tenures. The chief one was 
4 * termed snrnt putin, under which the occupier paid at the out- 
let the price of one was, or rupee, for every orlong of land. 
“ lie received this deed from the 11 vp, and it was stamped with 
“ the chops of the latter and his ministers. It was in perpetui- 
“ ty, and could not be alienated, but was subject to resumption 
6S by the Government if the possessor allowed the land to go to 
“ waste within a gi\en period — sometimes thirty years. Instead 
cc of a regular quit-rent, each ryot capable of labour was sub- 
“ jected to a capitation-tax ok* 10 yautangs of paddy and one of 
“ cleaned rice, which would now be equivalent to nearly a 
i( dollar. This was occasionally commuted into a copper pnv- 
“ ment. v lint Colonel Low fails to remark, what I believe to 
be the ease, that only a small portion of the Laid of the State, 


* This is what I have mys df observed in Perak, ami have heard declared 
by natives to be the eu-t.mi of the country. It agrees with what Marsdex 
says ot the Malay* of* Sumatra : — 

44 Whilst any *o t those* (iruit-tree*) >ub>Lt, th .* de*eenlaut* of the planter 
“ may claim the ground, though it ha* b\n lor year* aband ivd. If they are 
44 cut down, he may recover damages ; but if ih y ha\e disappeared in the 
course ot nature, the lanl re. - i\* t > the puhli C’ 

t Diwertittitn on Penany (urJ Produce If et'- s? y, p. <3. The practice of 
u*ing a writtn docum.-nt h.is p.rhaps hem bon -v-d hy the Kedah U days 
from the Siimese : l, A ( na»t *»r uilliwU .r, who i* desirous of clearing 

“ giouud, applies to the headman of tile village. The latter shews lus wiittru 
u application to the proper oilk-er, who dn\et* him t > inspect the land an l 
14 measure it. The appikuut, having cleared it, receives a wmteu title ; bat 
“ although he is n >l iu it vested aS)-oLunly with a rie,hL in perpetuity, still 
“ the land form* thereafter a part of his rent property, is alienable by deed of 
“ sale, or by gift, and descends to his heirs at law. Prom this it is clear that 
44 the King can take advantage of so -Ideruve a title. Prescription is the 
“owner’s best safeguard./’ — Colonel Low, Journ . LuL Arch., I, 337. 
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and that the best prtdi land probably, is held direct from 
the Raja by sit rut pittas. The restriction on alienation is, there- 
fore, limited in operation, and the doctrine of proprietary right 
created by clearing and occupying is general. 

The rules as to proprietary right may be stated as follows : — 

1. There can be no proprietary right in tanah mati. 

2. Tanah hicl op is ot‘ three kinds : — 

(a) Land planted with fruit-trees ( tanah Jcampong). 

(b) Wet ricc-land {tanah hendang, or, sawah). 

(c) II ill-land taken up for shifting crops {tanah huma , 

or, tadang). 

3. The proprietary right in ham pong land endures during 
occupation and aftei wards as long as any fruit-trees re- 
main as evidence that the land is tanah hi (top. 

L The proprietary right in tanah hendang. or senrah, lasts 
as long as the land is occupied, and for three years after- 
wards. 

o. The proprietary right in tanah lunna , or tadang , lasts as 
long as the land is occupied, which is usually a single 
season. 

The rights of tenure in a primitive Malay settlement are 
thus exceedingly simple, if each proprietor is viewed as the 
owner of the piece of land, which he lias won for himself from 
the forest. The hawpong. or village, is made up of independ- 
ent holdings, and there is no such thing as a joint ownership, 
by the inhabitants of a village or tract, of cultivated lands, 
which is common in India. In long-established and populous 
settlements, the eultivited lands of which have been trans- 
muted by descent for generations, there has, of course, been 
time for the operation of all sorts of influences — the result of 
a comparatively civilhed state of society — which have contri- 
buted to introduce fresh modifications into the simple rules 
just enunciated. Thus, it will become necessary to consider, 
further on, the right of the liaja to a share of the produce, the 
liability of the propriety* for personal service, the right of the 
proprietor to sell and mortgage, the law of inheritance, &e. 
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Chapter II. 

HUMA OR LADANG CULTIVATION. 

The most primitive form of cultivation known to the Malays, 
and one that is practiced hv numerous Indo-Chinese tribes, is 
the hill-farm system.* 

The Malay peasant who does not possess a saicah , or wet 
padi field, or who, possessing one, is unable, from want of 
ouffaloes or some other cause, to work it, selects a piece of 
forest land on the side of a hill and proceeds to clear it by 
first cutting down ( frbas ) the under- wood and then felling 
( trbang) the forest trees. 

TV ork is commenced about March or April, and when the 
fallen timber is dry it is set on fire; if this is skilfully done 
and advantage taken of wind, the whole is rapidly consumed, 
leaving a clear surface for agricultural operations. Charred 
stumps stick up iu all directions on the chairing, and some of 
the lighter timber is turned to account in making a rough 
fence round the cultivated patch, li ill-pad i (j>odi huma) is 
then sown by dropping a few seeds into holes made at short 
intervals with a pointed stick. Many Malays prefer the Jiulong 
system, as it is called, to the wet cultivation on the pliins, for 
one reason, namely, the variety of different edible vegetables 
which a Jodang will produce. Resides tile hill-pin//, lie can 
grow on his farm bananas, Indian- corn, pumpkins and gourds, 
sugar-cane, chillies, kc. y kc. Sometimes the same piece of 
land is cultivated in this manner two years running, hut 
usually new land is taken up every year. 

The Sakai and other aboriginal tribes who inhabit the inte- 
rior of the Peninsula, also practice this system of hill-cultiva- 
tion, and their clearings may be seen on the sides of the more 
distant mountains far removed from the districts inhabited by 
the Malays. Logan observed this among the w ild tribes in the 
South of the Peninsula, and has described their mode of clear- 
ing and plantiug their Jocloog. t 

* “ The custom of ‘ Cher. a ’ fauns is of extreme antiquity in Ceylon. 

“ It is alluded to in the Mahawanso, B. C. 1G1, eh. xxiii, p. 140 .” — Tex- 
next’s Ceylon, II, 463. 
t Jour 7i. Ind, Arch., I, 455. 
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This is, no doubt, the national Malay mode of agriculture, 
and characteristically enough it is introduced into the legend 
which tells of the establishment of a royal line of Indian 
origin into Malay countries. The two peasant women whom 
the first Indian king meets when he descends upon the sacred 
mountain at Palembang, are described as engaged in culti- 
vating- a hill-garden (ber-ladnnr/) where they plant hill -padi* 
The successive processes of clearing, burning and planting 
appear to be carried out in Sumatra in precisely the same way 
as on the Peninsula, f 

Tkxnent's description of “ Chena'* cultivation in Ceylon is 
worth transcribing in full. It will be seen that he regards the 
disadvantages of the system as outweighed by its advantages : — 

“ The process of Chena cultivation in this province is uni- 
“ form and simple. The forest being felled, burned, cleared, 
“ and fenced, each individual's share is distinguished by 
“ marks, huts are erected for the several families, and in Sep- 
“ tember the land is planted with Indian corn and pumpkins ; 
" and melon seeds are sown, and cassava plants put down 
“ round the cnclosmc. In December, the Indian corn is 
“ pulled in the cob and carried to market ; and the ground is 
“re-sown with millet and other kinds of grain, chillies, sweet 
“ potatoes, sugar-cane, hemp, yams, and other vegetables, over 
“ which an unwearied watch is kept up till March and April, 
“ when all is gathered and carried off. But as the cotton 
“ plants, which are put in at the same time with the small 
“nrain ami oilier ai tides that form the second crop after the 
“ Indian corn has been pulled, require two years to come to 
“ maturity, one party is left behind to tend and gather, whilst 
“ their companions move forward into the forest to commence 
“ the process of felling the trees, and forming another Chena 
“ farm . 

“ The Chena cultivation lasts but for two years in any one 
“ locality. It is undertaken by a company of speculators 
“ under a license fiom the government agent of the district 
“ and a single crop of grain having been secured and sufficient 
“time allowed for the ripening and collection of the cotton, 

* Jottrn. Royal Socy. vol. XIII, N.S., p. 401. 

f Mabsden, Hist, of Sumatra , 62 . 
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“ the whole enclosure is abandoned and permitted to return 
“ to jungle, the adventurers moving onward to clear a fresh 
“ Chena elsewhere, and take a crop off some other enclosure, 
“ to be iu turn abandoned like the first ; as in this province 
“ no Chena is considered worth the labour of a second culti- 
“ vation until after an interval of fifteen years from the 
“ first harvest. 

“ During the period of cultivation great numbers resort to 
“ the forests ; comfortable huts are built ; poultry is reared ; 
“ thread spun, and chatties and other earthenware vessels are 
“ made and fired ; and by this primitive mode of life, which 
“ has attractions much superior to the monotonous cultivation 
“ of a coco-nut garden or an ancestral paddy farm, numbers 
iC of the population find the means of support. It likewise 
“ suits the fancy of those who feel repugnant to labour for 
“ hire, but begrudge no toil upon a spot of earth which they 
“ can call their own : where they can choose their own hours 
“ for work and follow their own impulses to rest and idleness. 
“ It is impossible to deny that this system tends to encourage 
“the natives in their predilection for a restless and unsettled 
“ life, and that it therefore militates against their attaching 
“ themselves to fixed pursuits, through which the interests of 
“ the whole community would eventually be advanced. It 
“ likewise leads to the destruction of large tracts of forest land, 
“ which, after conversion to Chena, are unprofitable for a long 
“ series of years ; but, on the other hand, it is equally evident 
“ that the custom tends materially to augment the food of the 
“district (especially during periods of drought); to sustain 
u the wages of labour, and to prevent an undue increase in the 
“ market-value of the first necessaries of life. Regarding it in 
“ this light, and looking to the prodigious extent of forest land 
“ in the island, of which the Chena cultivation affects only a 
“ minute and unsaleable portion, it is a prevalent and plausi- 
“ ble supposition, in which, however, I am little disposed to 
“ acquiesce, that the advantages are sufficient to counterba- 
“ lance the disadvantages of the system.” 

Forbes,* who also gives a full description of this system of 

* British Burma , 281. “I am not aware that the ladang mode of cultiva- 
44 tion offers any other advantage to the Malays than that it is compatible with 
44 the enjoyment of a wandering life.’' — Newbqld, Straits of Malacca, I, 263. 
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agriculture as it prevails among the Karens of Burma, regards 
as “ their great peculiarity, which they possess in common 
“ with all the hill- races, not only of Burma and Assam, but of 
“ the whole of India, their unsettled and ever-changing mode of 
“ life, which entitles them to the designation of f nomadic cul- 
“ tivators/ To raise their scanty crops, the virgin forests on 
a the steep slopes of the hills must be cleared and burned ; but 
“ the excessive rainfall washes the friable soil off the surface, 
“ so that only one crop can be raised on the same spot until 
“ it has again become overgrown with jungle and a fresh 
“ deposit of earth has formed/’ 

The same practice exists among the more remote and unci- 
vilised tribes in Siam. The husbandry of the people of Laos 
and of the Karieng tribe is thus described by Pallegoix : — “Les 
“ Lao choisissent un endroit fertile dans la foret voisine, en 
“ abattent tous les arbres, et y mettent le feu, ce qui donne it 

“ la terre une fccondite surprenante/’ * “ Les 

“ Karieng, de meme que les Lao, ont coutume de couper et de 
“ bruler ehaquc annee une certaine etendue de la foret pour 
“ planter leur riz, changeant ainsi de place tous les ans, ce qui 
“ les oblige a construire sou vent de nouvelles cabanes.” t 
Cambodia furnishes another example : — 

“ La culture par le defrichement et l’incendie des forets 
“ adoptee par les habitants sanvagcs de Pinterieur est encore 
“ bien plus barbarc ct plus regrettable. Ces pauvres gens se font 
“ une idee exageree dcs proprietes fertilisantes des cendres, qui 
“ appartienncut, comme on sait, aux amcndements utilises seule- 
“ ment pour introduire dans la terre les elements mineraux 
<f qui quelquefois lui manquent et qui sont necessaires a la vie 

“ de certaines plantes/’ 

i( Ils abattent tous les arbres dans une certaine etendue du bois; 
“ ils les laissent secher un peu, et les brulent sur place; ils 
“ etendent les cendrcs uniformement sur le sol atin de Tamender 
“ un peu, et au debut de la saison pleuveuse, ils font des trous 
“ regulierement espaces dans le sol, avec un morceau de bois 


* Pallegoix, . Siam , I, 40. 
f Id 56. 
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u poiutu, et dans lesquels ils laissent tomber quelques grains de 
ff paddy qu’ils reeouvrent d’un peu de cendres.” * 

This is also “ the proper national mode of planting rice 99 in. 
the Lampong districts ( Sumatra ), where such clearings are 
called by the Malay name ladang y corresponding with, the 
Javanese €i tipar . 99 It is practised in Java also, f 

Further east, (e nomadic cultivation” is still found, distin- 
guishing tribes of cognate origin. The Dyaks of Borneo 
repeat year by year the toilsome operation of clearing forest 
land for their temporary farms. “ They do not suppose that 
i€ the soil is in any way incapable of bearing further culture, but 
“ give always as a reason for deserting their farms, that the 
** weeds and grass which immediately spring up after the padi 
“ has been gathered are less easily eradicated than ground occu- 
- f *pied by old jungle is prepared. They never return to the 
“ same spot until after a period of seven years has elapsed, 
which they sav was the custom of their ancestors.” J 
Among the hill-tribes of India, the same primitive mode of 
cultivation which Himalaie swarms have carried eastward to 
Burma, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo, 
may be viewed in the very districts, perhaps, in which it origi- 
nated. The Kukis ( north-east of Chittagong ) cut down the 
jungle on the declivity of some hill in the month of March, 
and allow it to remain there until sufficiently decayed to burn 
freely, when they set it on fire, and thus at once perform the 
double purpose of clearing away the rubbish and of manuring 
the ground with its ashes. The women now dig small holes 
at certain distances in the spot so cleared and into each hole 
they throw' a handful of different seeds they intend to rear.|| 

The Abors observe the same method of cultivation, but take 
three successive crops off* it before abandoning it.^f 

In India and Burma the control of this practice has neces- 
sarily engaged the attention of district officers, and in some 
districts fiscal regulations have recognised this system of shift - 


* Le Ragan me du Cambodge — Moura, I, 25.20. 
f Jourti. lad . Arch., V, 035. 
x Low — Sarawak 232. 

|| Asiatic Researches, VII, 100. 

Jouru. Tad. Arch., IL 230. 
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ing cultivation, ensuring thereby a reasonable revenue to the 
State. In the Straits Settlements, on the other hand, where 
the necessity of making every cultivator take out a lease seems 
to have been the whole and sole guiding principle of the Land 
Office, the ladang or huma system has never been recognised 
and regulated. It is still practised, nevertheless, in parts of 
Malacca at a loss of revenue to the Colony, In Native States 
on the Peninsula it is, of course, common. 

The following remarks on the temporary cultivation of hill- 
farms by certain tribes in India and Burma are extracted from 
Baden-Powell j s Manual of the Land Revenue System* and 
Land Tenure* of British India (1882), p. 102 : — 

“ Shifting Cultivation. 

“ An account, however elementary, of Indian land tenures, 
u would be incomplete without some notice of a customary hold- 
iC ing of jungle land which is widely prevalent in parts of India, 
“ but which is of such a nature that it is very doubtful whether 
“ the term ‘ land-tenure ’ can with propriety be applied to it. 
“ I allude to the practice of temporary or shifting cultivation of 
6 ‘ patches of forest, which has in some districts proved an obsta- 
Ct cle, or at least a source of difficulty in the way of making 
i( arrangements for the preservation of wooded tracts as forest 
“ estates, a work which modern science recognises as essen- 
tial for almost any country, and especially a great continent 
“ like India with its climatic changes and seasons of drought of 
“ such frequent recurrence.” 

“ In the jungle-clad hill country on the east and north of 
“ Bengal, in the Ghats of the eastern and western coasts of the 
“ peninsula, in the inland hill ranges of the Central Provinces 
and Southern India, there are aboriginal tribes who live bv 
“ clearing patches ot the jungle, and taking a crop or two off 
“ the virgin soil, after which the tract is left to grow np again 
“ while a new one is attacked. 

“ This method of cultivation seems to be instinctive to all 
“ tribes inhabiting such districts. It seems to be the natural 
“ obvious method of dealing with a country so situated. 

“ The details of the custom are of course various, and the 
(< names are legion. Ihe most widespread names, however, are 
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e jam* in Bengal, * i bewnr * ( often, but incorrectly, dahyd) 
“ in the Qantral Provinces, ‘ kivnri 9 in South India, and 
“ 6 toung-i/a 3 in Burma. 

“ In all cases the essence of the practice consists in selecting 
“ ft hill side where the excessive tropical rainfall will drain off 
“ sufficiently to prevent flooding of the crop and on which there 
“ is a sufficient depth of soil. A few plots are selected, and all 
“ the vegetation carefully cut : the larger trees will usually I>3 
tf ringed and left to die : — standing bare and dried, there will be 
“ n o shade from them hurtful to the ripening crop. The refuse 
“ is left on the ground to dry. At the proper season, when the 
dry weather is at its height, and before the first rains begin 
“ and fit the ground for sowing, the whole mass will be set 
u on fire : the ashes are dug into the ground, and the seed is 
“ sown, — usually being mixed with the ashes and the whole dug 
“ in together. The plough is not used. The great labour after 
" that consists in weeding, and it is the only labour after the 
“ first few days of hard cutting, to clear the ground in the first 
* instance, are over. Weeding is, in many places, a Hint* qua non , 
lor the rich soil would soon send up a crop of jungle growth 
“ that would suppress the hill rice or whatever it is that has 
“ been sown, f 

A second crop may be taken, the following year, possibly a 
“ third, but then a new piece is cut, and the process is repeated. 

“Nature op Right to which such Prictice gives rise. 

“ When the whole of the area in the locality judged suitable 
“ for treatment is exhausted, the families or tribes will move off 
to another region, and may, if land is abundant, only come 
“ hack to the same bill sides after twenty or even forty years. 
But when the families are numerous, the land available be- 


* “ Jam is the general name used in official reports but in reality this 
“name must be entirely local. In fact no one name can be applied. In the 
“ Garo hills, in Chittagong, in Godlpdra, in Sontilia, and no doubt in every 
“ other district where this method of cultivation is practised, there is a differ - 
“ ent local name.” 

t “ Rut this is not always the case, where the hill land has long been subject 
“ to this treatment, or where the soil is peculiar : in the Garo hills, I am told, 
“ weeding is not required.” 
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“ comes limited and then the rotation is shortened to a number 
“ of years — seven or even less — in which a growth, now reduced 
“ to bamboos and smaller jungle, can be got up to a sufficient 
“density and height to give the soil and the ash' manure neces- 
“ sarv. In its ordinary form, this method of cultivation may 
“give rise to some difficult questions. It obviously does not 
“ amount to a permanent, adverse occupation of a definite area 
“ of land ; nor does it exactly fall in with any western legal con- 
“ ception of a right of user. In some cases it may be destructive 
“ of forest which is of great use and value, in others the forest 
“ may be of no use whatever, and this method of cultivation may 
“ be natural and necessary. The progress of civilisation and the 
“ increase in the population always tend to bring this class of 
“ cultivation into the former category, and then it is very difficult 
“ to deal with. It is impossible not to feel that w hatever may 
“he the theoretical failure in the growth of a strict right, the 
“ tribes that have for generations practised this cultivation from 
“ one range of hills to another, have something closely resem- 
“bling a right; they have probably been paying a Government 
“ revenue or tax — so much per adult male w ho can wield the 
“ knife or axe with w hich the clearing is effected — which 
“ strengthens their claim to consideration. In creating forest 
“ estates for the public benefit, the adjustment of ‘ toung-yd? 

Jaunri “or i jiun i claims has now become a matter of 
“ settled and well-understood practice. In the Western Ghdts it 
“ is becoming a subject of difficulty,* ** but the discussion of the 


* “ Already, in the Konkan, whole hill sides have been reduced to sterility, 
“ while the soil washed by the heavy monsoon rain> off the bare hill side, has 
“ silted np and rendered useless, streams and creeks which were once navigable. 

** The difficulty is that the tribes are always semi-barbarous, and the task is to 
“induce them to overcome their apathy and take to permanent cultivation. 
*• Unfortunately, sympathetic officials, properly alive to the necessity of kindly 
“ treating these tribes, are usually totally blind to the real danger of destroying 
“the Ghat forests, or what is worse, professing to believe it, the belief has no 
“real hold on them. To abolish this destructive cultivation, serious and sus- 
“ tained effort is necessary ; to get the people to settle down, and to procure 
“ for them cattle, ploughs, and seed-grain, requires liberal expenditure. It is 
“ difficult to find officers who have the time or the zeal necessary for the first, 
“ and financial difficulties are likely to be in the way of the second. An easier 
“course is to draw harrowing pictures of the suffering caused to the tribes bv 
“ stopping their ancient cultivation, and to denounce the efforts of the Forest 
“ Admini>tration as being harsh and without recognition of the 4 wants of the 
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question would be foreign to my present purpose, which is 
** merely to describe what is in fact a form of land occupation 
u or quasi-tenure/’ 


Chapter III. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE RAJA. 

Monarchical government was introduced among the Malay 
tribes by Hindu rulers from India, and anew element was thus 
added to the primitive structure of society theretofore existing. 
The settlement or group of settlements of individual cultiva- 
tors ( each deriving his right to his holding from the fact that 
he and his family or slaves had reclaimed it from the forest ) 
who lived in tribes under elected Chiefs, or Pengliulus, for 
mutual protection, now became subject to the incidents of 
Aryan kingly government. 

The rights of the Raja in the early Hindu kingdoms in India 
were : — 

1. The right to a share in the grain. 

2. The right to collect taxes 

3. The right of disposal of waste land. 

The proportion of the padi crop which the Malay Raja or 
Chief can claim has come to he fixed by custom at one-tenth 
of the grain, and payment can be enforced by seizure of the 
crop or land. A new r qualification in the proprietary right of the 


“ people/ It is unfortunate that the very forests at the head- waters of streams 
'* with dense growth and steep slopes, which forest economy most imperatively 
** calls on us to preserve, are the very tracts in which this temporary cultiva- 
“ tion is most insisted on. ” 
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land-holder has thus grown up in some districts. It was 
explained just now that his right, which was based upon ori- 
ginal occupation, is absolute as long as that occupation 
continues ; to this must now be added, “ and as long as a pro- 
portion of the gram is paid to the Raja or Chiefs.” 

The rate of one-tenth of the produce thus leviable by Malay 
custom is, it should be observed, the same as the rate still 
collected under a law based upon native custom, in Ceylon. 
So, in China, “ the land is held as a freehold as long as the 
“ sovereign receives his rent, ichich is estimated at about one - 
" tenth of the produce , and the proprietors record their names 
“ in the District Magistrate’s Office as responsible for the tax, 
4< feeling themselves secure in the possession while that is paid.”* 
In Cambodia, too, the share of the sovereign is one-tenth of 
gross produce, f Low', speaking of Siamese rule in Kedah, says : 
" The Siamese, following the code of Menu, affect to exact only 
“ one-tenth of the gross produce value, but the tax is more than 
"doubled in practice.”} 

The right of the Baja to dispose of waste land cannot have 
been seriously exerted in Malay States in respect of forest 
land. The old Malay custom which permitted the free selec- 
tion and appropriation of forest land for the purposes of cul- 
tivation was not interfered with, the adoption of any other 
course being almost impossible in countries the greater part of 
which was under forest. As regards abandoned land, or land 
to which there w'as no heir, it was, no doubt, different, and the 
rights of the Raja were often duly enforced. It is not diffi- 
cult to see how the rights of the Raja to demand a proportion 
of the produce, on pain of forfeiture of the holding, and to 
dispose of waste land, tended by degrees to create the doctrine 
that the right to the soil was in the Raja. Such a doctrine 
did in fact grow up, and being, to all appearance, consistent 
with the rights exercised by the Raja, and not incompatible 
with the proprietary rights claimed by the Malay land-holder 
it has received complete acceptance in Malay States. It was 


♦ The Middle Ki n gdom — W I LLIAMS, II t 100. 
f Le Royavme de Cambodge — Mouka, X, 264. 

% Dissertation on Penang and Province Wellesley , 6. Journ. Ind Arch I 

336. 
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not incompatible with the rights of the owner of the proprie- 
tary right, for he did not claim an allodial right to the soil, 
but merely the right to appropriate and keep for himself as 
much land as he had the power ( usaha ) to clear and keep in 
cultivation. There was no necessity, from his point of view, 
to ask in whom the absolute property in the soil was vested ; 
he did not claim more than a usufruct, continuous as long as 
he chose it to be so, and terminable on abandonment * 

That the soil of a Malay State is vested in the Raja is a 
doctrine not now to be questioned, though it may have origi- 
nated in confusion of thought, the exercise of the rights to 
collect the tenth and to dispose of abandoned land being* 
assumed to imply the existence of a superior right of property 
m the soil, to which the rights of proprietorship were subor- 


* 44 In the times of the early Hindu village communities, proprietary rights, 
“ as defined by powers to alienate, existed to a very trifling extent. In the 
“ more ancient form of community, as has been said, tenures had no market 
“ value ; and in the later and more democratic communities where rights 
were more decided, the land was not an individual but a common property, 
“ and one man could not without the consent of the others sell to a stranger. 
“ Still transactions occurred in the latter case among the members of the 
“ community themselves, which showed an individual ownership within that 
“ limit. Sales were not common, and mortgages were usually not foreclos- 
“ able for a very" long period ; but the latter existed in abundance, showing a 
“ certain value in individual ownership of landed property. Individual pro- 
u perty in land sprung up earlier than elsewhere in the districts on the weet- 
“ era coast, probably owing to the political circumstances which rendered 
“ the Government authority weak and the State demands light. The attitude 
“ of the Hindu rajahs with regard to the soil has been much discussed. It 
“ probably varied entirely with the circumstances of timbs and places. The 
u object of Government is to obtain revenues for Government purposes. If it 
“ found communities so organized as to be able to farm the villages properly 
“ and to render the proper State dues, the Government would not interfere 
’* in the direction of the disposal of the lands claimed by the community. 
“ If it found an imperfect organization it would be forced to interfere 
“ in the disposal of the lands, especially of the waste lands, with a view to 
“ the proper development of the country and realization of the revenue. 
“ The tendency probably was for the villagers to lean more and more on the 
“ Government in these matters, and hence in many parts of the country the 
“ State interference became a regular institution. Still there is no evidence 
“ that any Hindu government ever took the step of ejecting an occupier : 
“ even if they failed to obtain their dues from him they limited their repri- 
sals to personal torture or sale of moveable property. The sale law’ is not 
“ a native institution. The discussion whether the Indian governments are 
“ 4 proprietors of the soil, ’ or not, seems to be little more than a dispute 
u about words .” — Standing Information , Madras, p. 78. 
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dinate. The right of the subject of a Malay State to appro- 
priate and cultivate, and thus acquire a proprietary right over, 
land which, though once tanah hidop, has been abandoned and 
has relapsed into tanah mati, is unquestioned * ; it is not incon- 
sistent with any supposed right of the Raja to the soil of the 
abandoned holding, for Malay tenant right may be established 
by a cultivator over the land of another. The Raja's absolute 
property in the soil, is but a barren right, and as he undoubt- 
edly has, independently of it, the right of levying tenths and 
taxes and of forfeiting lands for non-payment, Malay law does 
not trouble itself much with speculation about it. Tenant 
right is the cardinal doctrine of the Malay cultivator, and, as 
long as that is fully recognised, it does not matter to him who 
or what functionary or power may, in theory, be clothed with 
the original and supreme right to the soil, f 

When Malay laws speak of the grant by the Raja of lands 
already under cultivation to some Chief or royal favourite, it 
must be understood that what is granted is the right to exer- 
cise the royal privileges of claiming from the cultivators a tenth 
of the produce and of disposing of abandoned and forfeited 
lands. The Raja's property in the soil is not parted w T ith, and 
the tenant right of the cultivators is in no way interfered with. 
The grants of the local Dutch Government in Malacca parcel- 
ling out the district to a few privileged individuals, which gave 


* Appendix I, p. v. 

f “ It does not appear from any of the Siamese writings examined by me, 
“ or from information orally obtained, that the sovereign is the virtual pro- 
“ prietor of the soil. That he is perfectly despotic cannot be doubted. But 
“ eastern despots generaUy encourage agriculture, and however the case may 
“ have stood originally, it is evident from law cases quoted in the digests and 
“ decisions that the occupiers of the land have a firm prescriptive, if not an 
“ indefeasible proprietary right in it. Perhaps their Kings may have deemed, 
u and with truth, that their own prosperity was linked with the admission of 
« that right ; and hence may have arisen the fixed assessment on landed pro- 
“ perty, which has not altered since the days of the earliest intercourse of 
“ Europeans with Siam. It is collected either in kind at 10 per cent, or in 
“ money. Ten per cent, on the value of the net produce is here meant 
“ Although this, for Asia, is a light tax in itself, yet when taken in conjunction 
“ with the obligation to personal service for the State and with other exac- 
“ tions to which aU are liable, it wiU be found on the whole oppressive Be- 
“ sides, the Kings wiU often break through all law, social and moral.”— Colo- 
nel Low — Jovrn. I)id. Atcb., I. 336. 
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so much trouble to the officers of the East India Company on 
their succession to the Government of that Settlement in 1825, 
were of this nature * The grantees were nothing more than 
a species of what are called in India “ Zamindars.” The abso- 
lute right of the cultivators to retain possession of their hold- 
ings as long as they paid to the grantees tenths of the produce, 
was in no way prejudiced, nor was the customary right of 
every native of the country to take up forest or waste land 
wherever be pleased and to bring it into cultivation. The 
grants were in accordance with Malay tenure, and in no sense 
corresponded with the English idea of a freehold holding. 
Nevertheless, there are not wanting, on the part of the few 
remaining grantees, attempts to assert that their rights within 
the districts granted to them include the fullest proprietor- 
ship of the soil, and to act as if they were the owners of the 
freehold. This is an illustration of the tendency to argue the 
acquisition of a proprietary right from the exercise of certain 
powers which, until their history is examined, seem to be 
inconsistent with any other position. So, in Bengal, the Za- 
mindar , who was, in the inception of the native revenue 
system, a revenue official, or agent, established in course of 
time hereditary and proprietary rights and came to be looked 
on eventually as the proprietor of the district over which he 
exercised the rights assigned to him. Had the Straits officials 
from 1825 understood the true bearing of the position, accord- 
ing to Malay law, as the Dutch undoubtedly did ( for the 
same system is recognised in some districts of Java), it would 
have been possible, perhaps, to have left the grantees in pos- 
session of their Zaminddri rights, to have assessed the land 
revenue of their respective districts at a fixed sum, and to 
have exacted full payment of this, leaving the concessionaire to 
collect the tenth in detail from his tenantry. 

The following principles regarding land tenure in Java had 
been laid down by Sir Stamford Raffles only eleven years 
before the settlement with the Malacca grantees took place f: — 
“ The nature of the landed tenure throughout the island is now 


* Journ . Ind. Arch., II, 740. 
f Revenue Instruction*, 11th February, 1814. 
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<f thoroughly understood. Generally speaking, no proprietary 
“ right in the soil is vested in any between the actual cultiva- 
te tor and the sovereign ; the intermediate classes, who may 
u have at any time enjoyed the revenues of villages or districts 
“ being deemed merely the executive officers of Government 
“ who received these revenues from the gift of their lord ; and 
“ who depended on his will alone for their tenure. Of this 
“ actual proprietary right, there can be no doubt that the 
“ investiture vested solely in the sovereign : but it is equally 
“ certain that the first cleavers of the land entitled themselves, 
“ as a just reward, to such a real property in the ground they 
" thus in a manner created, that, while a due tribute of a cer- 
“ tain share of its produce was granted to the sovereign power 
“ for the protection it extended, the government in return was 
equally bound not to disturb them or their heirs in its pos- 
session. The disposal of the government share was thus, 
“ therefore, all that could justly depend on the will of the 
“ ruling authority ; and consequently the numerous gifts of 
“ land made in various periods by the several sovereigns have 
(i in no way affected the rights of the actual cultivators. All 
“ that Government could alienate was merely its own revenue 
“ or share of the produce. This subject has come fully under 
u discussion, and the above result, as regarding this island, has 
“ been quite satisfactorily established ” 

The following description of the mode of creating these 
quasi-mauorial rights in Java, and the nature of the rights 
created, from which it will appear that the Dutch in their 
Eastern possessions have simply adopted the native law of 
tenure and have not introduced one of their own, is translated 
from Winckei/s Essai sur Irs Principe* regissant l 9 Administra- 
tion de la Justice attw Indcs Oriental* * Holt and discs (1880), p. 
141. It is entirely in accordance with Malay law, and the 
principles laid down apply, to a great extent/ to the private 
rights in Malacca which Governor Fullerton bought up, 
with few r exceptions, in 1828 : — ° 9 

“ Following in this respect the general Muhammadan law, 
(m at l east m P art , Hie ancient Javanese sovereigns* used to 


u 


^ u T n< : l u , ^ ava un ^ le u * the Susuhunan of Sourakarta 
and the Sultan of Jokjokarta. But there the thing has been ably worked 
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u pay their functionaries and shew favour to tlieir relations 
ci and favourites, not with hard cash, but by a delegation of 
“ sovereign rights consisting in the right to exact a share of 
te the produce of the soil (from one to four tenths) and that 
6C of requiring the cultivator to work (in some cases, one day 
“ out of every five) either for the pecuniary profit of the lord 
“ or merely to gratify his taste for ostentation by swelling his 
“ train. 

“ The delegated ruler (who exercises police control and even 
“ administers justice to some extent) is not the owner of the 
“ soil in the European sense of the word. He cannot, for 
“ instance, evict the cultivator from it; but the latter is obliged 
u to pay the tithe and to take a part in the forced service. 

c< Our ancestors found this system in force in Java and 
“ imitated it. 

“ These sovereign rights have been conceded by the influ- 
“ ence of money, but in perpetuity, contrary to Muhammadan 
“ law. 

“ The European governments which have followed have 
“ often done this and have had cause to repent it. 

“ Be that as it may, in the Residencies of Bantam, Batavia, 
“ Krawang, Cheribon, Tagal, Samarang, Japara, Sourabaya 
i€ and Pasaruan, there are these ‘ private lands* (ter res par- 


“ by Europeans. They, never natives or Chinese, take on lease, with the 
“ consent of the Dutch Government and for twenty years at most, the rights 
“ delegated to members of the royal family and to the officers of their High- 
“ nesses. It is the Europeans, who, instead of using the corvee to secure a 
“ numerous suite, turn it to account in indigo factories, sugar-mills and coffee 
“ plantations. Often, instead of a share of the produce of the soil, they 
“ take a share of the soil itself. This organisation has given incredible 
“ scope to European enterprise, has demoralised the native nobility, and 
“ has given more intelligent and therefore more indulgent masters to the 
“ common people. 

“ If, as it is high time it should be the case, these phantoms of sovereigns 
“ were deprived of their power, and the administration were put on the footing 
“ of the 4 Government’ lands, the source of European industry would dry 
“ up, and the common people would not gain very much, from a practical 
u point of view ; the minor chiefs alone would profit. Effort was made fifty 
“ Tears ago to put a stop to the 1 farming out of the land’ ( bail des terres ) y 
“ out the ancient system was reverted to, tempered by the, by no means no- 
“ minal, control of the Dutch officials.” 
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u ticulieres ).* Those of Krawang — only two in number and 
“ comprising 313 and 51 villages, respectively, with a popula- 
“ tion of nearly 180,000 souls — exceed in extent and importance 
“ many an European State. 

“ These little principalities have been objects of dislike to 
“ the Dutch power, ever since, dating from the fall of the 
<( noble Company, there has been a governing government : to 
fg the Company, commerce was always the chief thing. Some- 
“ times the government has repurchased them ; f on other 
“ occasions recourse has been had to not very honourable 
“ means in order to obtain possession of them.J 

u It is certain that these lands, especially those of no great 
“ extent and cultivated by Chinese, might support a happier 
“ native population. Nevertheless, for some years past com- 
iC plaints have much diminished, thanks probably to the strict 
control of the government. 

Ci However that may be, it was supposed in 1854§ that it 
“ was particularly against these absolute principalities that 
“ ill-will was entertained in high places, and guarantees were 
“ accordingly asked for. The governments protested, saying 
iC that such a use of the law of dispossession would be an 


* 44 In Dutch, particulier landbezit. Tbe origin of some of these conces- 
1 sions is not a little mysterious. The Bulletin des Lois , 1836, No. 19, con- 
4 tains the Ordinance for the West of Java regarding 4 private lands.’ We 
4 regret that this interesting subject is beyond the scope which we have 
1 prescribed to ourselves. It is too extensive to be treated of in a note. 

4 Let us be satisfied with saying that the Court of Justice of Batavia (Boeb’s 
4 case, 5th June, 1878, Indisch Weekblad van het Regt, No. 784) admits as 
4 an extenuating circumstance the fact that the Ordinance is incomplete 
4 and bad, and that this has greatly conti ibuted to the commission of acts 
4 of violence. See the splendid reports of M. van Dissel on the private 
4 lands of the East of Java, printed by the Society of Industry and Aeri- 
4 culture, Batavia, 1878.” ® 

t “ For instance, the present regency of Probolingo in the beginning of 
4 the century.” e 6 

% 44 Sukabumi, for instance.” 

4 §“ At the time of the passing of the Regulation for the Government of 
Netherlands India, article 77 of which commences as follows ‘ No one 
4 4 may be dispossessed of his property, except, in the public interest, in the 

■»**» <«“»<*» 
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<e enormous wrong against which no law could give a guaran- 
“ tee except that provided by Article 24, para. 1, of the Re- 
<c gulation for the Conduct of the Government, which forbids 
“ the Governor-General to sacrifice on his own authority the 
“ important principles of administration. 

“ Let us admit that an express allusion would have settled 
“ the matter better. There is nothing now to prevent, if not 
“ the Governor-General, at all events the King, from discover- 
“ ing some fine day that the dispossession of the 4 lords of the 
“ soil’ * would he in the public interest, especially since a 
“ good many people are already of that opinion. 

“ But let these gentry be re-assured : for many years to 
“ come the government of India will not be able to alford the 
“ immense sums j- which such a measure would require, even if 
“ there should be found at the head of this government a man 
bold enough to undertake it.” 


Chapter IV. 

THE METHOD OF COLLECTING THE TENTH. 

The exaction of a tithe of the produce of land is by no means 
an universal tax in Malay States. In those States which are 
governed by Rajas, there are also hereditary chiefs who inter- 
cept most of the revenue of particular districts, and in small 
quasi-republics like the Negri Sambilan taxation is practically 
unknown. The only purely Malay province in which I have 
personally seen the tenth of the grain collected by a native 


* “ Landheer in Dutch ; Tuan tanah in Malay.” 

t 44 We are reminded that one of the estates of the Residency of Krawang 
44 has been encumbered (to prevent a partition, we believe) with a mortgage 
44 of six millions of florins. However, we are not competent to say what is 
44 the value of lands of this kind. All that w*e know' is that they pay well 
44 worked by an European ; a little less in the hands of a native farmer ; 
44 enormously farmed out to a Chinaman,” 
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Government is the Krian province in Perak. Before 1874 , the 
coast district lying between the Krian river and Pasir Gedabu 
was regarded as a personal estate of the reigning Sultan. It 
contains an extensive area of very fertile paddy-land, cultivat- 
ed chiefly by Malays of Penang and Province Wellesley, who 
used in former times to live principally in the British Settle- 
ments, giving across to Krian during the padi season and re- 
moving their grain, when harvested, to their homes by the sea. 
The fact that most of the padi was taken out of the country in 
this way made it easy to collect the tax at the time of export, and 
at the time I speak of (1874), the headman upon each creek 
exacted, instead of an assessed tenth, a fixed tax of thirty gan- 
tangs of padi for every orlong cultivated, in money or kind, 
before a land-owner was allowed to export his grain to British 
territory. Those who lived permanently in Krian and did not 
export their padi had to settle with the Penghulu at the same 
rate. He kept a roll of the cultivators in his district, and esti- 
mated roughly, or by actual measurement, the area cultivated 
by each. 

The inhabitants of this district paid also a capitation tax of 
$2.25 per family, or per every unmarried male adult. 

These taxes were not levied in Perak proper, first, because it 
is not a great grain-producing country, and taxation would 
have discouraged cultivators and caused them to abandon culti- 
vation for mining — the principal industry of the State ; secondly, 
because the inhabitants of Perak proper were always available 
for the performance of forced services of all kinds, whereas the 
cultivators of Krian were a shifting population who spent most 
of their time in British territory. 

It is evident that the Krian system of collection at the time 
of export is one not suited to a country in which the grain 
produced is intended for local consumption. It is not clear 
how the tithe of the produce of the Nailing rice-fields, which, 
by an agreement made in 1644, became payable to the Dutch 
Government at Malacca,* was intended to be collected. It 
may have been levied upon cargoes coming down the river, 
hut more probably it was never effectually exacted. In Kedah, 
following the Siamese custom, the practice seems to have been 


* Newbold, I, 2o:i. 
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to require the cultivator, under fear of punishment, to deliver 
the tax in money or kind at a certain place. “ Grain-holders 
“ were forced to deliver the rice into the Raja’s granaries 
“ at the price he chose to fix on it, which always left him a 
“ profit of about 20 per cent., nor could they sell grain without 
“ special permission/’* 

The method of levying the tenth on the rice-crops in Malacca 
is thus described by Newbold : + “ When the grain is ripe, a 

“ person on the part of the Government visits the rice-fields, 
“ attended by the owner, the Panghulu, or Mata-Mata, of the 
“ village and several of the oldest inhabitants, on the spot, in 
“order to agree upon and assess the value of the crop. A dif- 
“ ference of opinion will naturally sometimes arise between the 
“ taxer and the taxed. This is submitted to the arbitration of 
“ the Panghulu and the village elders. But should these persons 
“ again assess the crop at a lower value than the Collector’s 
“ agent really thinks it worth, the latter has still the resource of 
“ offering to purchase the whole of the crop on the part of 
“ Government, at a price according to the owner's valuation. 
“ This proposal, whenever made, has been, I believe, invariably 
“ refused. It is not, therefore, improbable, all circumstances 
“ considered, that not more than seven or eight per cent., at the 
“ most, ever finds its way into the Company’s godowns. The 
“ tenth in kind on paddy is sold, whenever a good price can be 
“ procured for it, on the spot, and the proceeds lodged in the 
“ Treasury. The tenth on the other articles of land produce is 
“ levied at tolls placed at the entrances into Naning from Malac- 
“ ca, and there immediately sold/' 

This account describes a purely native procedure, for, fifty 
years ago, when Newbold wrote, just as at the present time 
(1884), no mode of collecting the tenth was provided bylaw. 
The absence of legal powers to punish the evasion of the well- 
known customary regulations does not, however, seem to have 
prevented the collectors from using their position as oppres- 
sively in a British possession as in a Native State . X 


* Low — Dissei'tation, p. 7. 

f Id.j p. 261. 

t Correspondence relating to the Land Rccenve System of the Straits Settle 
wents* 1837-44, p. 61. 
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Sir Emerson Tennent, in his account of Ceylon, though he 
describes the manner in which the tenth is collected there under 
British Colonial rule,* does not state how, if at all, this varies 
from the practice which obtained under the native administra- 
tion, but I find a very full description of the collection of a 
tithe on grain in an Asiatic kingdom in Moura's Le Royaume 
de Camhodge , which is interesting as shewing the extreme 
elaborateness of the procedure found necessary. It is instruc- 
tive to compare the published descriptions of the efforts made 
during the last fifty or sixty years to collect the Malacca land 
revenue, one long history of want of knowledge on one side, 
and fraud and evasion on the other, shewing (< how cruelly the 
“ subject has been neglected and mismanaged/ ’+ with what this 
author is able to state as regards Cambodia, “ no difficulty or 
“ delay is ever experienced in getting in this tax ! 

ci The rice-harvest is gathered between November and January, 
u according to the forwardness of the crops. Towards the 
6( month of January, the King sends out into each province an 
“ envoy, who is the bearer of a royal order conferring on him 
“ the right of estimating the rice-crops realised by the owners, 
u and of deciding the portion due to the State, that is to say, 
“ a tenth of the gross produce. The envoy is always ae- 
“ companied on this mission by an agent of the JStorekeeper- 
“ general of Phnom Penh. They proceed together to the 
“ province which has been assigned to them, and exhibit their 
“ credentials to the Governor. On sight of the King's seal, 
“ the Governor prostrates himself three times ; he at once 
causes candles and joss-sticks to be lighted and places them 
“ on the ground in front of him, and he then listens, lying on 
“ his face, to the reading of the royal edict. He himself at 
‘‘ once draws up instructions to the various employe* of his 
“ province, so that the task of the envoys from the e q/tal may 
“ he facilitated everywhere and that the reception to which 
“ they are entitled may be accorded to them. Lastly, the 
“ Governor nominates from among the local authorities a third 
“ delegate, who forms one, ex-officio , of the committee of 
“ measurement. This delegate represents the interest of the 

* Tennent’S Ceylon, II, 170. 
f Blundell— Jonrn. Ind. Arch., II, 741. 
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i% Governor, who gets one tenth of the share of rice which falls 
“ to the State ” 

“ In the villages they prepare beforehand great salas (halls) 
et for the shelter of the deputation, the members of which are 
u received at the border of his jurisdiction by the headman, 
“ who instals them in the quarters prepared for them. As 
“ soon as they have settled down and are somewhat rested, the 
(< headman of the village joins them and presents ‘ the doth 
“ of the oath / a piece of cotton stuff five cubits long which is 
“ accompanied by five coins (worth about forty centimes), a 
“ cock, as door-keeper of the sal a, and lastly some fresh betel 
“ leaves and peeled areca-nuts. The headman prostrates 
u himself before his offering, and the royal delegate solemnly 
(i reads out his instructions. This recital over, the headman 
iC swears to conduct himself in the matter as an honest func- 

tionary and one anxious for the interests of the State, and 
“ not to lend a>sistance to any fraud calculated to withhold 
<f any portion of the crops of his district from the researches 
“ of the collectors.” 

“ Next they proceed to examine, house by house, the heaps 
“ of rice; these arc valued, and against the name of the person 
u liable for the payment, there is entered on a register one- 
“ tenth of the quantity found, representing the tax due to the 
£c State ; this the proprietor himself is under the obligation of 
“ conveying to the capital, together with a delivery order which 
“ the King’s envoy delivers to each cultivator before leaving 
“ their house.” 

“ When the circuit is finished, the Committee return to the 
“ chief town of the province, where three precisely identical 
u registers are drawn up recording their labours ; one of these 
u registers is for the King, another is sent to the keeper of 
“ the rice-granary, and the third remains in the hands of the 
C( Governor. No difficulty or delay is ever experienced in 
“ getting in this tax.” 

“ Rice which has been exported before the arrival of the 
u collectors in the district has, of course, had to pay the tax of 
“ one- tenth at the custom house, and the cultivator has nothing 
“ to do but to shew the receipt of the custom-house officers.” 

“ Forest produce, such as cardamums, gutta-percha/ bees’ 
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“ wax, etc., are taxed in a different manner. The inhabitants 
“ of the forest are required to work these articles ; the law 
“ prescribes what amount each family must furnish to the 
“ State annually, and everything exceeding this is for themselves. 
“ Timber is charged with a trifling duty when felled and after- 
u wards with a tenth of its value on passing the custom 
“ house.”* 

It is almost incredible that the Colonial Government has 
not got proper powers for collecting the tenth, but native cus- 
tom is hardly sufficient warrant to enable Courts governed by 
English law and practice to punish by fine and imprisonment 
breaches of a purely native revenue system, which has not been 
specially adopted by the Legislature. Governor Fullerton, 
in a minute dated the 18th May, 1829, asked : “ How are we 
“ to regulate decisions at Malacca ? There the sovereign right 
“is one-tenth of the produce; the Dutch made over the right 
“ to certain of the inhabitants more than 100 years ago. This 
“ Government, by way of ensuring increase of cultivation and 
“ introduction of population, redeemed the right. How are 
“ we to levy the tenth if refused ? The land tenures at Ma- 
“ lacca bear no analogy or resemblance to any English tenure ; 
“ yet by such they must, in case of doubt, be tried. Regula- 
“ tions adapted to the case have indeed been sent to England, 
“ but until local legislation is applied, and the mode of admi- 
“ nistering justice better adapted to the circumstances of the 
“ place, it seems to me quite useless to attempt the realisation 
“ of any revenue whatever 

The problem is still unsolved, as the following extract from 
an official report laid before the Legislative Council of the 
Colony last year shews : — 

“ The valuation of padi before the assessment of the Govern- 
“ ment tenths seems to he carried on in a perfunctory way. 
“ The system is purely customary and its details have never 
u been regulated by any law. When tlic padi in a district is 
“ ripe, a Clerk (Eurasian or Mala}) is sent there. He visits 
“ the rice-fields with the Panghulu. A little of the padi is 
" cut and examined, and an estimate is formed of the probable 

* Mot. RA — Le Itoyn ume dt Catnbodye , I, 

+ House of Commons Papers , 320E.. October , 1831. 
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“ yield and what is the assessed tenth. These Clerks are 
“ ignorant, and the correctness of their returns is not checked 
“ in any w r ay. They are entirely dependent upon the Pang- 
“ hulu for information as to the names of occupiers and the 
“ extent of their cultivation. These may vary annually, for it 
te is the cultivator (not necessarily the proprietor, but possibly 
“ a tenant for the season only) who has to pay the tenths and 
“ only a portion of a given holding may be under cultivation.” 

“ When the Clerk has finished his assessment of a district, 
“ a copy of his return is made out in Malay and sent to the 
“ Panghulu. The latter collects the money from the ryots 
“ and pays it to the Land Office, receiving a commission of ten 
“ per cent, on the amounts collected. This procedure is sane- 
“ tioned by custom only and not by law\ There is no sum- 
“ mary method of punishing a cultivator w T ho cuts his crop 
u before it has been assessed, or a Panghulu who fails to attend 
“ the valuation Clerk, or the Panghulu, or Clerk, wdio makes 
“ a dishonest assessment or return.”* 


Chapter V. 

SUB-TENANCY. 

“ Persons,” says the Malacca Code, “ who settle on the 
“ lands or plantations of others, must obey the orders of the 
€t proprietor, and if they oppose him, they may he fined ten 
u tahils and one paka. It is the duty of all the dwellers on 
“ the land to eo- operate with the proprietor.” 


* Pi'oceedings of the Legislative Council of the Straits Settlements for 1883, 
392, 
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This passage indicates the existence of a class of sub-tenants 
subordinate to a proprietor, and that the tenant right of these 
people includes fixity of tenure may be gathered from the fact 
that a refractory tenant is liable to fine only. There is no 
hint of eviction. The peasant cultivator, or sub-tenant, who 
enters into occupation of the land of another, with his consent 
(unqualified as to time), acquires, therefore, a proprietary right, 
subject to the right of the other to a share in the produce of 
the land, and subject to the liability of being fined if he does 
not obey his feudal superior. 

Thus one proprietary right may spring up within another, 
and this may go on ad infinitum ; in Bengal, since the permanent 
settlement, as many as eighteen and twenty distinct rights may 
sometimes be discoverable between the Znmtnddr and cultiva- 
tor. So among the Malays a man who, by his personal indus- 
try, or by the co-operation of his family and slaves, or by 
inheritance, finds himself in possession of more land than he 
wishes to cultivate, can, by admitting sub-tenants, secure himself 
an annual return, in kind, of grain or fruit, besides adding to 
his importance by the acquisition of a number of neighbours 
wdio are bound to recognise his superior proprietary rights and 
to obey him on pain of fine. The fhvt proprietor who, as was 
stated at the outset, is bound to keep up continuous occupa- 
tion or cultivation, performs this duty vicariously in the 
persons of his sub-tenants, and they again, if they choose, 
create fresh sub-tenancies on the same system. 

If cultivation, or the payment of the tenth, ceases on the 
part of the tenant tor a period prescribed by custom (See supra 
p. 77) his tenant right lapses. 

This is the explanation of the decision in the case of Ahdul- 
Jatif v. JIa/ionud Mura Libe tried in Malacca in 1829. The 
plaintiff, who bi'ought an action to recover possession of a piece 
of land, was non-suited. Apparently he was a proprietor who 
had admitted a sub-tenant on the customary agreement to pay 
one-tenth of the produce, and he desired to regard this as a 
tenancy terminable at the will of the proprietor. But the 
Court upheld the right of the sub-tenant, or cultivator, to 
fixity of tenure as long as the land was kept in cultivation and 
the tenth paid. (See Appendix, III , p. xxxvi.) 
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In this case, it was laid clown, among other things, that 
“ the owner of the soil * ( proprietor ? ) may sell or otherwise 
“ dispose of his interest without prejudice to the cultivator, 
“ and the cultivator rice versa This is, of course, quite con- 
sistent with the existence of separate rights, but these are not 
necessarily confined to two persons, the possessor of the first 
proprietary right (whom, for convenience sake, I have hitherto 
called the proprietor) and the cultivator, but there may inter- 
vene any number of subordinate proprietary rights, one spring- 
ing from within another. 

Where a chief or royal favourite or some powerful individual 
or family has obtained a grant from the Raja, or has usurped 
the right of the Raja to levy tenths and taxes and to dispose 
of abandoned land, a relationship between this superior proprie- 
tor and the cultivator is established, which soon develops into a 
system of tenancy, which is not readily distinguishable from that 
just described. The tenant c- mtinues to be the proprietor of his 
holding oil fixed tenure, subject to the customary terms, while 
the rights of* the superior proprietor, be they the creation of 
the Raja, or inherited, or the result of usurpation, become, in 
course of time, so fixed and continuous as to favour the im- 
pression that they include ownership of the soil. The position, 
therefore, which the judgment in ALthiVatif v. Mahomed 
Mvera Lrhe discusses as existing between the owner of the 
soil ” (see note at foot) and the cultivator, may lie created 
either by the admission of a tenant by a proprietor alrcadv 
in possession or by the establishment of a proprietor over 
the heads of cultivators already in possession. In a Malay 
State, the exercise of the rights of the superior proprietor are 
liable to much fluctuation. The despotic power of the Raja 
in petty Asiatic States R, of course, fatal to anything like 


* With all I fmciv.* thit tlv horned Record* *r ,vas in error 

in using the term “owner of th * -</i/ ; Tin* fiist pr »priet »r has really 
only a proprhtirv ri-lit (unl.*s N in M.lU.vi. he h is parch i-al the freehold 
from the British Gowruni i :i!\ wiii. h d* pen h upon continuous occupation 
and payment of t-nths to the Raja, or Govoxvnnn.nt, hut, ot course, in a district 
where land i» valiuihle, occupation R certain to b.* continuous and thus the 
first proprietor come* to be regarded as the “owner of the soil/’ 
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security of rights of property * and everything depends upon 
the personal energy and family influence of the person who 
claims the superior rights. There will always be other candi- 
dates for royal favour who will seek to supplant him in his 
rights if they are profitable (the rights of minors are almost 
certain to be invaded in this way), and the cultivator is always 
anxious to be recognised as an independent proprietor. One 
man will make good his right to receive tenths from a whole 
district and to regard the cultivators as his tenants, while his 
successor may, perhaps, on some show of opposition, tacitly 
abandon all such claims and leave the cultivators to be recog- 
nised in course of time as separate proprietors. All this is 
quite inconsistent with any notion of “ ownership of the soil/* 
though it is easy to see how a systematic and continuous ex- 
ercise of proprietary rights would lead an English Court to 
assume that such ownership existed. I entirely repudiate the 
theory of “ ow nership of the soil ” as incidental in any way to 
the Malay system of land-tenure, and all the evidence shows 
that the Dutch grantee in Malacca had simply the rights of a 
Malay titan tanah , such a one as I have described as being put 
in by the ftaja over the heads of the cultivators. 

The right of the proprietor to require obedience from his 
tenants raises a new question — the liability of the cultivator to 
forced labour. 


* “ From the facts already adduced, regarding the state of landed tenures, 
‘‘ it wall have appeared that the proprietary right to the soil is unqnestion- 
u ably vested in the Sovereign. This principle is so universally established, 
u and so frequently exercised, that it is almost supeilluous to offer anv proof 
u of it. Such is the fluctuation of landed property from the operation of 
“ this principle that there is not, perhaps, all over the country, at the present 
“ day, ten ,/unr/s of land in the possession of the descendants of those who 
“ held them fifty, nay, thirty years ago. The actual effect of the principle 
“ is, indeed, even more violent than we should be led at first sight to argue. 
“ The descendants ot those who, no great number of years ago, w^ere in 
“ affluence, holding the highest employments of the State, and, consequently, 
“ important and valuable tracts of land, may now’ be seen not only not 
“ inheriting the possessions of their forefathers, but hardly enjoying the 
tf bare means of subsistence, and reduced to a level with the'meanest of the 
“ people/’ Crawftbp— Report on Mature and Condition of Landed Tenures 
under the Xatire Government of Java. Quoted. hi/ Raffles : Minute on Ad- 
ministration of Java } p. 92. 
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Chapter VI. 

THE LIABILITY OF THE CULTIVATOR TO 
FORCED SERVICE. 

In a land regulation passed by the Governor in Council in the 
Straits Settlements for the Settlement of Malacca (IX of 1830), 
there occurs a clause which declares cultivators to be exempt 
from forced labour. This regulation, if it ever had the force 
of law, was repealed a few years afterwards, and none of the 
Land Acts now in force in the Straits approach the subject 
at all. "Whether or not the liability to forced labour from 
which Malacca cultivators were declared to be exempt in 18*30, 
still survives, though dormant, as one of the incidents of the 
loc:d customary tenure, is not a question of much importance 
now, for there is little likelihood of any attempt being made 
to enforce it on a large scale in a British Colony. But it is 
clear that, if there had been no existing liability in 1830, there 
would have been no necessity for special exemption. A code 
of regulations for Peughulus, which the Dutch authorities 
were about to introduce in Malacca just before the cession in 
182*3, contains a clause requiring the Penghulu to keep ail 
roads in order and to call on the tenants to repair them. This, 
too, assumes a pre-existing duty on the part of the tenants. 

Mr. Full e»ton, Governor of Penang and subsequently of 
the incorporated Settlements (U2-1 to 1830). recorded that, 
under the Dutch Government in Malacca, services were required 
and labour exacted, from the tenants ; that they were, iu short, 
kept in a state of vassalage and servitude quite inconsistent 
with the encouragement of cultivation.* 

The cultivator or tenant, who was thus liable to be required 
to work for the Government or superior proprietor, was the 
holder of the proprietary right which has already been described. 
In Malay States, the liability still exists, and, for the com- 
plete understanding of the reeij/af s position, it is necessary 
to ascertain, as nearly as possible, v hat is the extent of 
his liability to forced service, how far it is an incident of his 


* Journ. Jnd. Arch., II, 740, 
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tenure of his land, what is the mode of enforcing obedience, 
and what is the penalty for contumacy. With the excep- 
tion of the extract at the head of the preceding chapter, I 
have met with no passage in Malay laws which affects these 
questions ; there is no \\ ritten definition of the nature and 
extent of the services which a Kaja or Chief or superior pro- 
prietor can exact from the cultivator. In a Malay State, the 
exaction of personal service from the r a* ** hint is limited only by 
the powers of endurance of the latter. The superior autho- 
rity is obliged, from self-interest, to. stop short of the point 
at which oppression will compel the cultivator to abandon 
his land and emigrate. But within this limit, the cultivator 
may be required to give bis labour in making roads, bridges, 
drains, and other works of public utility, to tend elephants, 
to pole boats, to carry letters aud messages, to attend his 
Chief when travelling, to cultivate his Chiefs fields as well 
as his own, and to serve as a soldier when required.* Local 
custom often regulates the kind of service exacted from the 


* Kaifles, writing* to Lord Mixro in 1K11 on the disadvantages of allow- 
ing Simnoe intiuence to preponderate in Kedah, thus describes the status of 
the Siamese peasant: — both persons and property are at the command of 
ik the King, and, of course, at the command of his Officers in recession from 
“ the lowest to the highest ; lance no man will rear what lie cannot call his 
ki own. Certain months are allow ul the many to plant and reap their paddv: 
%k and this when stored is sacred and cannot be taken fioni their possession ; 
“ with this exception all the rest of their time, exertions, or aequiuinents 
“ may be taken by the King or his Officers if so inelintd. ,T Life oflittjfles, 
}). 52, 

The lhimian seems to belittle better off: — 

** ('orvi'cs and enforced duties of all kinds arc frequent, and the men 
selected for such seiviee can only get iff by furnishing a substitute or 
bribing the tithing-man. The King or s< me great man wants to build 
a j nit* da. and oidei s are sent round to the vaiious circles that they must 
furnish a regular supply «f workeis daily. The tui/c or my<>4hou-<jyve 
di aw s up a n s,ei , anil < a eh man Las t< m> to work for a certain number 
of day*. It* he fail to he is tit d up to a post or a tree and gets a 
“ sound ilino imr. Similar forced duties are the protection of the frontier 
“ the pursuit I f dee, its. Snell voik h ] rrtiiulaily deti sted, for the 
men tune to keep t lie not ,w s Mipj hid widi Iced, cr get their friends to 
“ b mg n to them, and tins is not always an easy matter. Besides, such 
V*"™? last an ^definite time. ' ” The Burman, his Life andXoiions , 
1882, II, 2f>2. 
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cultivator in a particular district. Thus in Perak one district 
used to supply the Raja with timber for building purposes, 
while rattans and other materials came from others; the peo- 
ple of one locality used to furnish the musicians for the Raja’s 
band, while another had to provide nurses and attendants for 
his children.* Speaking of Kedah, Colonel Low says: “The 
“ ryot was obliged also to pay for keeping up bands of music 
“ and state elephants. His children were liable to be forcibly 
“taken from him — the girls for the seraglio, and the youths for 
“ public works or for war, where they got no pay and hut pre- 
“ curious supplies of food/’t 

Texxent describes “ feudal service ” as prevailing in its 
amplest details in the Eastern Province of Ceylon. “ Accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, the chief of the district 
“directs its cultivation by the villagers ; they acknowledge his 
“ authority, and, so long as they live on the land, devote their 
“ whole time and labour to his service, receiving in return a 
“ division of the grain, a share of the milk from his cattle, and 
“the certainty of support in periods of famine and distress. 
“ Their houses, gardens and wells, though built, planted and 
“ dug by themselves, are the property of the Chief, who alone 
“ can dispose of them.” * * * 

“ These serfs, whilst they live on the land, are bound to 
“ perforin every service for the lord of the soil, without pay; 
“ they fence his gardens, cover his houses, carry his baggage, 
“ perform the work of coolies in b a laws (canoes), fish for him, 
“ act as his messengers ; and w hen absent from his village, 
“ they must provide food for himself and servants. They 


* “ It would be in vain to pretend to render an account of all the irregular 
" contributions and requisitions to which a people arc liable who labour under 
“ the evils of a rude and aibitrary Government. At festivals, at marriages 
“ and births, whether in the family of the Sovereign or of the Chief who 
“ presides over them, the cultivators* are called upon for contributions. In 
“ the transportation of public pioperty, or the com eyance of the minions of 
“the com tor its officers, in the repair or construction of roads, bridges, 
“ and other public works, the services of the people are exacted umuerci- 
“ fuliv, and without thanks or reward.” Ckawfurd — Hist. Ind. Arch 
Ill, 69. 

t Dissertation , p. 7. 
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<r roay, in fact, be called his slaves, except that they are at 
u 'liberty to quit hi? service for that of another chief when 
“ they choose. But as they seldom do change, it may safely 
“ be presumed that they are contented with the arrangement, 
“ and their healthy and pleasant faces sufficiently prove that 
“ they are well-fed and happy/* * 

Forced service in a Malay State, too, is not merely the result 
of the application of the law of the stronger; it is well under- 
stood to be an incident of the lot of the cultivator of land, he 
acquiesces in it as one of the conditions on which he holds his 
fields, and he usually submits quietly to the orders of his supe- 
riors until they reach the pitch of oppression at which he 
decides that emigration is preferable to slaverv. He knows 
that, by emigrating, he will forfeit his land, and in fact it is at 
once seized by the Penghulu and held for the Raja. 

The cultivator may perhaps receive forgiveness and the re- 
stitution of his fields it he returns and submits at some later 
time, but he will probably have to pay a fine if he is known to 
possess the means of doing so. 

iSo incident of native rule lias contributed so much to swell 
the Malay population of Penang and Province M r clleslev as 
this. Kedah has been half denuded of its inhabitants, and 
Patani, Perlis, Situl, Trang, etc., have contributed numbers of 
emigrants anxious to escape the unjust exactions of native 
rulers. But when the system is worked with justice and 
moderation, there are seldom complaints from the people. In 
the Krian district of Perak, the people (many of them British 
subjects), under the orders of the Orang Kay a Mantri, made 
ioads and canals without murmuring, and in the same district, 
after its cession to the British Government, there was no diffi- 
culty in turning out nearly a thousand men in 1874, to com- 
mence clearing a line through the forest for a proposed road, f 

±hc keraf/. or forced levy of men for labour, is effected 
through the headmen of villages or districts. A Penghulu 
recenes the orders of his Chief or Raja to have a certain num- 
ber of men ready at a given time or place, and runs a risk of 


* Texxext’s Ceylon , II. 450. 
f Government Gazette, Feb. 6th, 1875. 
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punishment or disgrace if he does not do so. lie fines those 
who disobey, and takes money from those who are able to pur- 
chase exemption, so he contrives usually to make the incident 
profitable to himself. The cultivator who has to leave his house 
and his fields at this bidding, has to find his own tools and 
food, which may involve the carrying of a heavy load to the 
place of work, and a good deal of expense or privation. The 
abolition of the cultivator’s liability for personal service in 
Java* was one cf the facts which Raffles took into consi- 
deration in deciding what proportion of his crop the cultivator 
should pay to t lie State by \\av of land-revenue, t That 
enlightened administrator was very far from thinking that 
forced service, as one of the incidents of native tenure, was to 
be abolished simply, without any consideration given to Gov- 
ernment for the concession. It was never for a moment 
doubted that the light of the Government to exact personal 
service from the cultivator was inhcient in the system under 
which he held his lands, and the same holds good in Malay 
countries also. The r\ght of a Malay Raja or Chief to order his 
feudal infeiior to pel form reasonable services is indisputable, 
and the surrender of such a right is a perfectly legitimate 
consideration for demanding an enhanced land revenue or 
other equivalent. 


* “ The system el* and forced dc ll\\rk t has i*u n aholMiod ne- 

“ rally throughout the Idxmd.*’ Proclamation ly Lieut.- (hoc* rnor of Jaca, 
Chi oh- r 1 7)th y 1S13. 

t ** Oji iiiiUiuv ter.sMur.t!or. and the hi «st ndvko within my reach. I ccn- 
“ cciv<. d that a i'iiir (qmvahnl lor tlui i. Wndirir the tu knowle' i-_ro 1 Govern - 
“ merit allure of the <_ior. the rmotu t p >il inp r->uu: , l r xs <cit on the iut-'r- 
“nal tr; do, and the eih.e of /'cere 7 ttrvirr-t. might lx found, onedwtrmt with 
“another, m t^iaUIding t.u* ill sh r , it H-our iwo-fiftl -cl the 

*• rice-crop, ltavu'g tin- r-vxt ml t ^o]» ^nd tia uu’t tr * - an 1 «rar la-- ut, -hid to 
“the villa ir<'F, fr. o iVun j t s-. m at. t*' ’ ndTi^atcr Itvx* from w mom I tax^. 
“ and the inland trade lUirts-Uh-tw-l i nd vu.nx^d/' It.U rLrV jLieJc on Jncu A 
137 

“ The peasant was svd j. i.t to oppr-' ion r nd und -fin 1 < x i-.t’on : our 

“ object w.-s to k i p- r. &- < r, : nd to limit i"i ml to i. fix, I ; nd lea- 

“FfnmLlt rate of eon ail .m Ion. IIv w, > Ih h\ to loti.-inm cn tie ux*.m m cf 
“ inland trade, to per so 5 : 1 sinius and frrcid continents: our tbp ct was to 
“commute them all fora fixed and well-known control ution." History of 
Java , I, 15 i. 
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With the k$rah system as practised in Malay States, it is 
interesting to compare the state of things which the English 
found in Java seventy years ago. A Dutch Commissioner, 
reporting on the province of Sourabaya in 1812, wrote as fol- 
lows : — 

" The feudal service was as grievous as almost all the other 
"charges united. The origin of those services must be sought 
"for in the feudal system of the native Government long ago 
" adopted throughout Java. It was considered that all the land 
“was the property of the prince, who only made provisional 
" assignments thereof to his subjects, in remuneration for mili- 
tary and other services rendered. This was the cause of all 
"the lands being divided into as many allotments as could be 
"cultivated, called rltdrhas, each of a size to be cultivated by 
"one man. A certain number of these was assigned to the dif- 
" ferent chiefs, according to his rank ; the custom of the country 
" fixing not only the amount of contributions to be paid from 
"the produce, but the number of men to be constantly kept in 
"attendance upon him. The lands thus assigned to chiefs were 
"exempt from service to them, and the inhabitants were only 
"expected to watch the villages, to make and repair the roads, 
"and to perform other general services of the State. This 
" was the situation of the people with regard to service, when 
"the coa*t districts were first ceded to the European Govern- 
" ment. The system of trade and fixed contributions did not 
"admit of any change, and the services were at that time of 
"very little consequence, and such as could be performed 
"without oppression to the inhabitants ; but the ease is now 
" quite different. Successively, and particularly of late years, 
" much heavier services have been demanded than were ever 
"before known, and it naturally follows, that the Ja\an must 
" be k» pt more at work than before. Besides, it is not possi- 
" ble to apportion those services equally, on account of the 
"situation of the places where the services are required, and 
" because the chiefs, who have the direction of the works, from 
" indifference or laziness, generally make a requisition on the 
"nearest village; and it not unfrequently happens, that many 
" people are thus taken for the public service, w ho have no lands 
"whatever allotted to them.” 
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“Were the requisitions made for the public service alone, 
“ it would still he comparatively nothing, it being admitted 
“ that the State has a right to the labour of its subjects, but 
“ the Regents, their relations, their Patehs , and the subordi- 
“ nate Chiefs of every description, assume the right of disposing 
“ of the services of the common people as they think proper, 
“ and themselves employ many of them in menial labour of all 
“descriptions, from which it arises that the number of people 
“employed away from their houses on what is called public 
“ services is almost incredible.” 

Forced labour is naturally hated by Malays and is evaded as 
much as possible. Travelling in the interior of Kedah, I have 
seen the Malay peasant running from his fields into the jungle 
at the sight of the Raja’s elephants, lest he soiilcl be called 
upon to form one of the train. In Perak, the establishment of 
British influence has led to a general “strike” on the part 
of the peasantry against the system to which they formerly 
submitted peacefully. A Malay Raja in Perak, who in 1876 
was able to supply me with the men of two or thi'ee villages 
in order to convey the baggage and stores of a detachment of 
troops from Blanja to Kinta, now finds it difficult to procure 
men to pole his own boat without paying them. Men required 
to perform work for the Government ol the State, as at present 
constituted, are scrupulously paid, or provided with ample 
rations. In Malacca, the corvee system lias never been exer- 
cised under British rule, though it is, no doubt, an incident of 
native tenure, and, unless surrendered by Government for a 
money equivalent, might very reasonably be exacted for such 
purely local objects as repairing the dams and other native 
irrigation works which are necessary for the successful cultiva- 
tion of the fields of a village or district,* building a balei 

* Compulsory labour was formerly an institution in Ceylon also : — “Another 
“ institution to the influence and operation of which the country was indebted 
“ for the construction of the works which diffused plenty throughout every 
‘‘region, was the system of Raja-htriya, by which the King had a right to 
‘‘employ, for public purposes, the compulsory labour of the inhabitants. To 
what extent this was capable of exaction, or undi r what safeguards it was 
‘‘ enforced in early times, does not appear from the historical books. But on 
** all occasions when tanks were to be formed or canals cut for irrigation, the 
« Muhawanso alludes almost in words of course — to the application of Ruja- 
“ kariya for their construction, the people being summoned to the task by 
“ beat of dram.'’ Texnent’s Ceylon, I, 427. 
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or place of business for the use of the headman and elders of 
the village, keeping pathways clear of jungle, etc., etc.* 
But no words can be too strong to condemn the exactions 
of Malay IJajas, Chiefs and their followers iu respect of 
the family and personal property of the cultivator, which may 
affect any of his possessions, from his daughter to the vegeta- 
ble^ gi owing in his garden; f The goals, fowls, fruit, crops, etc., 
of the unfoitunate peasant whose hut and land aie oil the route 
followed by a Baja on his journey, arc, under a native Govern- 
ment, at the iiurcy cf his rapacious followers; gajdh lulu 
orang huat lay it , “the elephant passes by, but men bring 


* So, iii England, the oath of fealty is still an innident of the tenure of cer- 
tain eVates in land, taough seldom or never exacted in practice. 

t “ The proprietor of the pnsuJrts have r.Uo a claim to the .Trices of the cul- 
“t:\ator*. a certain numl.tr of them are -dw.vs in atton lance at the houses 
“of their Ulucts and on jonraiy^ are cmidove 1 in carrying tlmir p.-r?ons and 
“baggage. Thu lands not pnseirt us^l ro p. v the ~omc proportion of produce 
“to the Sultan as the others did to the pi <.prUtoi> : hut the < odlvators of the 
“royal dominions laboured under giv a ter (1. n d v u n t a go s tram the others. 
“E\try Chref or iavouiere about ff< urt lied .minority to employ them in the 
“ino»t mcnml oftlces, and Charts pc-- 1 pcs'rh is oft -m apa.r'd the ir own 
“people, and employed the others lu port on liiinttim—lXWF'LVM History of 
Jdt'.l, I, 1.10. 

“ It may 1 e very <1. ~ A rrVc that I should mention a few of the oppressions 
“ f loin Ash.eh it toe ubj.-'-t cl the pr--., nt system to rolhvt thep ople. I 
“ cannot hut coiwb.r the ei : ^csb of iU> se — the extent of the p* r «>nal service 
“demanded not only hy the Tr tunny, jony till his thmdv, but the Minins and 
“yd the petty Chi V, who h i tr. in-, of iVicw.ro that f . Vv 1 no s* p ndLry 
ompen.-e. . Tn. - _* i oded to the in Lv. hr •/« employe 1 in i!w e< if . Z-planta- 
“tn-3 s (to wmch they til* L1 * 1 ccuiiar y a\\.i=n), in beating out rhe for the 
“ contingent, m cuti.ng for and i tUndjiig the j. t y t ihj sekirs (native 

“ militia), pert cair ; ge and b tlcr-c-i rriu s may be calcinated to have cm- 
“ pioyeit ore-fiith of the male population of the work'ng men. Another great 
“ source of exact. on was the huge unwieldy establishment of jmpiny wlntra, 
“and police officers: the former were hhendly paid, the latter uud no regular 
“emoluments. Both ihc.e c. vrt .i% however, quartered thumeivea frtefv in 
“whatever ran of the courtly their time twns demanded their atUnd.lnee. 
“This was tquaJy the case v Jh any cf the Regent's family or pettv Chiefs 
“ who travel ed for pier sure or on duty. Whs lever was required for themselves 
“and their ioTcwerN was U km from the poor inhabitants who hate now been 
“ so Ion? aeeu&t' mod to such j ratine s that they never dare to ccmpiain or to 
“ remonstrate. The Eure pec n authority did not escape the taint of corruption 
“Mcnoi olios, unpaid Services, licences, forced or at lias! expected presents, 
“were but too common even in the best times, ancl mutt have contributed to 
“estrange the affections and respect of the natives from that power which 
“should have afforded them protection/’ Report on Pasuruan Id 
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a blight,” is a significant saying in Perak and sufficiently 
denotes the effect of royal progresses from the villager’s point 
of view. The practice of the Malay peasant, which mast be 
well known to British officials who have worked in Malay 
districts, of bringing some simple offering, such as a fowl 
or two, or a basket of fruit or vegetables, when he presents 
himself before his superior with some request or application, 
has its origin in this custom. Such a present is expected in a 
State under native Government, and a man has small chance 
of a favourable hearing who comes empty-handed. It is satis- 
factory to observe the gradual disappearance of the practice 
of offering such presents, however trifling, for it is a testimony 
of the general acceptance by the people of the fact that, far 
from being expected or exacted, they are not even accepted 
under British administration. 

Before quitting the subject of forced service, it may be use- 
ful to notice that Sir Stamford Raffles maintained the right 
of the renters of Government estates to require the cultivators 
to perform certain duties, but he stipulated that in such case 
they should be paid. The following paragraph occurs in his 
minute of June 14th, 1813 : — 

“ It will necessarily form a part of the arrangement to be 
“ concluded, that the renters shall engage to keep the roads and 
“ bridges in repair (with the exception of the great military 
“ road) and also to furnish labourers, carriages, etc., when 
“ required for the public service ; but I propose that, on these 
“ occasions, the persons so furnished be regularly paid for, at 
“ the rate to be established in the leases of each district. This 
u arrangement is, indeed, absolutely necessary if it were only 
“ to place in the hands of Government the means of checking 
“the employment of people, on the various pretexts of official 
“ establishment, on the public service. At present there exists 
“ no check ; and as the people so furnished by the Regents, 
“ under the existing system, ought to be paid by a proportion of 
“ land, it follows either that they are not paid for their labour, 
6( or that the Regent is obliged to give up to them a portion of 
“ that land, from which he would derive a revenue, and for which, 
6 8 it is naturally to be expected, he will make a proportionate 
“ exaction elsewhere. As the whole lands will now be rented 
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“ indiscriminately, this fund ceases, and the additional land thus 
“ to be rented, instead of furnishing a fund for the payment of 
persons employed in the public service, will provide the source 
“ of Revenue from whence such persons will be paid, while the 
“■ examination of the public disbursements will effectually pre- 
“ vent unauthorised employment of individuals on the public 
“ account.*’ 

In Java, it would appear from the following extract,* the 
Dutch Government proceeds on the principle of requiring that 
all labour which may he legally exacted should be paid for in 
full : — 

* c Forc<d Labour . — Besides the ordinary day labourers, the 
•* landlord, whether Government or a private land-owner, is fur- 
“ thor entitled to require the cottiers on his estate to work for 
“ him as much as he pleases, but only on the condition of paying 
“ each man the logln^t agricultural wages of the district. This 
“ is the only real forced labour in Java, and the only point on 
which the land-ou uer there has any but a strictly limited power 
“over the cottier peasantry on his estate. The labour rentf 
“ extending all over the island causes no perceptible dissatisfac- 
“ tion, but the forced labour beyond the one-tenth excites bitter 
“ feelings if persisted in. Both the labour rent and the forced 
labour are applied, ui private (.states, to the cultivation of 
“ those crops which the landowner is growing on the spare land 
‘ lor his own protit, ( xcept so much of the labour as is required 
*’ I* 01 * the gardes, and for the maintenance of the roads near the 
“ estate, both which the landlords have to keep tip from the 
“ labour rent.' ’ 

“ 1 1*° cottier peasant is caret ally guarded from extortion by 
" Bis* landlord, but bound to pay bis landlord’s share of the pro- 
” diut* of the land ; liis subordinate rights in his holding are 
protected. but kept subject to his landlord’s paramount right 
“ to the soil ; and he is prac Really treed from oppression, though 
“ subject 10 hate his labour utilized hy his landlord. By these 
*' tncans the cottier tenant** interests aic secured, and lie soon 
becomes rich, lroni the large surplus produce of his holding 
“ a ^tcr paying lr.s h-i.d!oid*s one-fifth. By the same provisions 

* Money's Java, II, 211*. 

f The obligation of the peasant to give one clay's gratuitous work in seven. 
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" the land' owner is invested with sufficient power over his whole 
“ estate to enable him to turn the remainder of his land to the 
“ most profitable use it is fitted for. After having thus care- 
“ fully regulated the respective rights of landlord and tenant, 
“ the Dutch are wise enough to abstain from further interfer- 
“ ence, beyond seeing that the legal conditions are fulfilled. If 
“ a land-owner chooses to exact forced labour from his cottiers, 
“ and thereby to create discontent among them, the Dutch 
“officials do not envenom this feeling by issuing injudicious 
“ proclamations of abstract rights for the cottiers, or of remon- 
“ strance with the land-owner. They take care that the land- 
“ owner complies with the law, by paying the highest agricul- 
“ tnral wages for such forced labour, and they meet the peasant’s 
“ complaint by saying that the land-owner is only exercising his 
“ right, in a manner of which he is sole judge, and that the cot- 
“ tiers must cither submit or withdraw from the estate/’ 


Chapter VIII. 

T11AXSFER BY SALK AND MORTGAGE. 

“ Land/* says Marm>ex, is so abundant in proportion to 
“the population, that they (the Malays of Sumatra) scarcely 
“ consider it as the subject of right, any more than the elements 
“ of air and water : excepting so far as in speculation the prince 
“ lays claim to the whole. The ground, however, on which a 
“man plants or builds, with the consent of his neighbours, 
“ becomes a species of nominal property, and is i muster able 

* In Burma “all owners exercise the right of sale, lease, gift and mortgage, 
“ though sale outright is very seldom made. There appears to be an objection 
“to it, which may almost be called religious, irrespective of the rights of 
“heirs which cannot be alienated : and when land is sold by deed, it is gene- 
“ rally expres-ed that the object of the purchaser is to build a pagoda or other 
“ religious ediiice thereon. This is supposed to justify the sale. Rice land is 
“occasionally let from year to year on verbal agreement, the tenant agreeing 
“ to pay ten per cent, of the produce. ' .Sir Arthur Phayre, before the So- 
ciety of Arts. May, 18 S 1 . 
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“ but as it costs him nothing, beside his labour, it is only the 
“ produce which is esteemed of value, and the compensation he 
“ receives is for this alone . A temporary usufruct is accordingly 
“ all that they attend to, and the price , in case of sale , is 
“ generally ascertained by the cocoa-nut, durian, and other fruit- 
“ frees that have been planted on it ; the buildings being for the 
“ most part, but little durable. Whilst any of these subsist, the 
“ descendants of the planter may claim the ground, though it 
“ has been for years abandoned. If they are cut down, he may 
ie recover damages; but if they have disappeared in the course 
“ of nature the land reverts to the public/’* 

“ In Celebes, in Bali, and in that ill-peopled portion of 
“ Java called the country of the Sundas, the cultivator is 
“ invested with a hind of proprietary right. By sufferance he 
u can bequeath , alienate , or mortgage his little tenement /’f 
“ Among them (the Sundanese), private property in the soil 
<f is generally established ; the cultivator can transmit his pos- 
“ session to his children. Among them it can he sub-divided 
“ without any interference on the part of a superior ; the posses- 
“ sor can sell his interest in it to others , and transfer it by gift 
“ or covenant. He pays to his Chief a certain proportion of the 
“ produce, in the same manner as the other inhabitants of 
“ Java ; because in a country without trade or manufactures, 
u labour or produce is the only shape in which he can contri- 
“ bute to support the necessary establishments of the eommu- 
“ nity. So long as he advances this tribute, which is one-tenth 
“ or one-fifth of the gross produce, he has an independent right 
“ to the occupancy of his land and the enjoyment of the 
remainder/’ * * * * 

“ The situation, however, of the cultivator in the Sunda 
“ districts, who is a proprietor, is not much more eligible than 
<f that of the tenant of the Government : he may, it is true, 
“ alienate or transfer his lands, but while he retains them, lie 
“ is liable to imposts almost as great as they can bear ; and 
“ when he transfers them, he can therefore expect little for 
“ surrendering to another the privilege of leaping from his 


* History of Sumatra , 244. 
f Crawfop — Hist . Tori. Arch.. Ill, 53. 
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" own soil, what is only the average recompense of labour 
“ expended on the estate of another.”* 

In the first of the above extracts, Marsdex, with his usual 
accuracy, describes the chief incidents of the land tenure of 
the Malays, as they exist among the people of the Peninsula as 
well as among those of Sumatra ; and it is subsequently shewn 
that among the Sundanese in the west of Java — a people who 
in their customs and language bear a much nearer resemblance 
to the Malays than do the people of any other part of Java — 
those incidents which have relation to the alienation ot land 
are almost identical with those which obtain among the Ma- 
lays. I am inclined to think that the superior permanency ot 
the tenure of the Sundanese, when compared with that of the 
Javanese, is to be accounted for by a Malay origin, and that it 
is unnecessary to argue, with R \ffles, that it is a mere survival 
in a remote district of a more liberal system, which once pre- 
vailed generally in the island, but which was destroyed by the 
rapacity of Muhammadan sovereigns. Malays, too, have had 
for centuries Muhammadan Rajas, not less given to encroach- 
ment upon the rights of individuals than those of Java ; yet 
the Malay peasant has retained his proprietary right, and I 
believe that, both in [Malay countries and in Sunda, this has 
been due to a national feeling or instinct on this subject, not to 
be found among the Javanese, who, under native rule, were serfs 
without proprietary interest in the land which they cultivated. 

The power of alienation is one of the most important pri- 
vileges connected with land that a land-holder can exercise, 
but it is only the result of an advanced and liberal recognition 
on the part of the governing power, of the rights ot the sub- 
ject. It must not be forgotten that, even in England, it was 
not until the Statute of Qtfta empton^ was passed, in the reign 
of Edward I, that tenants in fee simple obtained the right of 
alienating their lands at their pleasure, and that the right of 
devising lands bv will only dates from the reign of Henry 

VIII. f 


* Raffles — History of Jam, I, 140. 

t “We are too apt to forget that property in land as a transferable, mar- 
‘‘ ketable commodity, absolutely owned and "passing- from band to hand like 
L ‘ any chattel, is not an ancient institution, but a modern development reach- 
” only in a few very advanced countries. In the greater part of the world. 
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It is not to be expected that among the Malays the system 
of alienation, or the effect of a transfer, should quite corres- 
pond with any European system/ and it is necessary to be cau- 
tious in supposing that when land in a Malay State is said to 
have been bought or sold, the transaction has been similar to 
the purchase or sale of land in British territory, either in the 
mode in which it has been conducted, or in its practical opera- 
tion. rawfurd, it will have been noticed, says that the Sun- 
danese cultivator is allowed to alienate his land “ by suffer- 
ance and Mars den points out that the usufruct is all that a 
Malay has and all that he can dispose of. 

When Captain Low, in describing land tenure in Kedah, 
says that land granted by the Raja “ could not be alienated ” * 
it must not he supposed that the right of occupancy could not 
in general be the subject of a bargain there. Captain Low 
quotes extracts from the TJmhniy-Uiulauy Kedah (Laws of 
Ivedah) in which occur the two following sections : — 

“ When a garden is to be sold, the trees are to be estimated 
<c at ^ of a dollar each and the amount will be the price of the 
“ land.” 

“ What the Raja has given no one can take away, nor can 
“ any one sell land so given without the Raja’s ronnti'rence'' t 
The first of these rules exactly coincides with what Maksden 
describes, as regards the interest in the land which passes bv 
sale in Sumatra, and with Raffles* estimate of what the Sou- 
danese peasant has a right to expect on the surrender of his 


“ the right of cultivatin'; parteular portions of the earth is rather a privi- 
“ lege than a property — a privilege first oi the whole people, then of a parti- 
“ eular tiibe or a particular village community, ar.d finally of particular 
•• individual of the community.** Sir UEnut.c Campbell on Indian Land 
“ Tim f(’oldin Club Paper* J. 

* See *upra, p. 7‘.L 

t “Powerful as the Zan/inddr became in managing the land, in grasping and 
" in oust mg. he had no power (in Bengal before of alienating his 

“(state: he could not ra:.-e money on it by mortgage, nor sell the whole or 
“any part jd it. This dearly appears iiom a proclamation issued on 1st 
“ August, 17*r> : the illegal practice of ‘alienating revenue lands ‘ is complained 
“of: ‘the gentlemen appointed to superintend* the various districts are 
••invited zealoudy to prevent the ‘commSdm of the offence;* and the Za- 
“ minddr, Cb i ad ft ari, Talaqddr, or other land -holder who disobeys, is threatened 
“with dispossession from his lands." Land liirmnn and Land Ten area of 
India . — Badex-Powell. p. 1 . 
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proprietary right to a transferee. It may be clearly laid down 
that the Malay cultivator can transfer only the interest in the 
land which he himself possesses ; that that interest, as already 
shewn, is merely a permanent and inheritable right of occu- 
pation, conditional on the continuous occupation of the land 
on the payment of tenths and taxes, and on the rendering of 
certain customary services ; and that the price to be paid has 
no reference to the value of the land itself (for, in a primitive 
state of society, that has little intrinsic value), but is calculated, 
if garden land, by estimating the value of the fruit-trees, or, if 
path land, by assessing at a reasonable sum the probable value 
of the labour bestowed by the first cultivator in clearing the 
torest and bringing the field into cultivation. 

I have had opportunities of observing the Malay customs 
relating to the sale and mortgage of land in operation in 
purely native districts, having been deputed in 1874 to take 
over the territory on the left bank of the Krian river, then 
recently ceded by Perak to the British Government, and having 
since then served for some years as Assistant Resident in the 
Native State of Perak. I am, therefore, able to speak with 
some confidence upon the laws and customs which have come 
under my personal observation in actual practice. 

The technical term used in Perak for the transfer of land 
by sale is puhuuj behinja (return of expenses), which sufficient- 
ly indicates that the money paid is not a price set upon the 
land itself, but the recoupment of the outlay incurred by the 
vendor in bringing it into cultivation. The new proprietor, 
in fact, does not buy the laud ; he simply buys out the occupier 
by compensating him for his labour, that being the factor 
which originally created the tenancy, and thus obtains the 
right to stand in his place. It is manifest that he will not 
pa}* a long price for a mere right of occupancy weighted by 
incidents and liabilities above described; in Krian, in 
18<K it w as difficult to get ten dollars an orlong for excellent 
padl land by pnlang belonja , but when security of tenure aud 
the full right of alienation of the soil were introduced in the 
district by the British Government, it became possible to sell 
the same land for $G0 or $70 an orlong. 

So in the ease of land on which fruit-trees are growing. 
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Not long after the Perak Avar it became necessary to acquire 
the piece of land at Kuala Kangsa, in Perak, on which the 
British Residency now stands. The bargain was effected in 
strict accordance with Malay law, and the sum which was paid 
y as calculated as the value of the fruit-trees and houses stand- 
ing on the land. It was clearly understood on both sides that 
the soil was vested in the State, and that all that the proprie- 
tor could dispose of was the proprietary right ; the transaction 
was strictly one of pulang behntjn. Speaking of this purchase 
to Raja Muda Yusuf at Savong soon afterwards, I was asked by 
him iu a pointed manner whether the late proprietor had sold 
me the land • the explanation that the proprietor had merely 
been compensated for her interest in the land, namely, her 
trees and houses, quite satisfied him and others that Malay 
custom had been observed, and that the rights of the Raja or 
State had not been invaded by an undue claim, on the part of 
a subject, to the soil. This principle has always been recog- 
nised in all sales of land in Malay districts in Perak which 
have come under my notice. But the Malay cultivator is 
always ready to claim from British officers, whom he may think 
likely to be ignorant of the real conditions of native land 
tenure, a larger interest than Malay law gives him, in fact, as 
large an interest as can be conceded. The official who hears the 
words sell ,JJ ( find ) and “ hut/ 99 ( hell ) used in connection with 
the transfer of land under native tenure, is apt to conclude that 
a title to the soil .has been passed by the transaction, and he 
very possibly recognises, or allows to be recognised in a general 
way, this view of the matter, and so people get to believe, or 
are allowed to assert, that their position in respect to the State 
is something quite different from what it really is. This, though 
it may cause embarrasment in administering the land-revenue 
of a district, cannot, of course, affect the legal status of the cul- 
tivator, for -ignorant administration of the law does not alter 
the law itself. Nothing can be more certain than the fact 
that no subjt ct in a Malay State can lawfully claim to hold 
any pioperty inland approaching our freehold or fee simple 
tenure. r 

As the Malay pul any belanja differs widely from our idea of 
a sale of land, so the jual janji (conditional sale), the only 
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form of hypothecation of land known to Malay law, is, in its 
principal incidents, quite unlike our mortgage of real pro- 
perty. * 

The Malay who raises money on his holding by the transac- 
tion called jualjanji , sells his proprietary right for a sum then 
and there advanced to him, and surrenders the land to the 
vendee, coupling, however, the transfer with the condition 
that if, at any time, or within a certain time, he shall repay to 
the vendee the sum so advanced, he (the vendor) shall be enti- 
tled to take back his laud. This transaction differs from our 
mortgage in the facts: — (1) that no property in the soil passes, 
but merely the proprietary right ; (2) that possession is actually 
given to the person who advances the money. 

It frequently happens that the conditional vendor (the 
debtor) wishes to retain possession of the land during the 
period of his indebtedness, and, if so, this is arranged by his 
becoming the tenant of the conditional vendee (the creditor). 
The rent in money or kind which he pays, or which some other 
tenant pays if the land is not let to the conditional vendor, or 
the profit which the conditional vendee derives from cultivating 
the land himself if he does not let it, takes the place of in- 
terest, which is not charged, usury being condemned by 
Muhammadan law. 

If a term is mentioned within which the money must be 
repaid, and the condition of repayment is not fulfilled within 
the appointed period, the sale becomes absolute {put us) and 
the vendee takes the full rights of proprietorship. But even 


* In China, “ a mortgagee must actually enter into possession of the pro- 
“ perty and make himself personally responsible for the payment of the taxes. 

before his mortgage is valid : unless explicitly stated, the land can be re- 
“ deemed at any time within thirty years on payment of the original sum. 
“ Sees. SM) to 100 of the Code contain the laws relating to this subject, some 
’* which bear a resemblance to those established among the Hebrew’s and 
“ intended to secure a similar object of retaining the land in the same class 
“or tribe/’— The Middle Kingdom, Williams, II, 100. 

'* hand under Burman rule w as never sold in the usual acceptation of the 
‘“term. It w’as frequently conveyed f«>r a price from one person to another. 
“ and though the transaction was styled a sale, and not a mortgage, it w’as fully 
understood that the vendor retained a right to repurchase the land at 
“any time he liked, and that the emptor could not re-sell the land without 
“ the consent of the original vendor ." — British Burma Gazetteer^ Vol. I, p. 43S 
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then the payment of the money at some later time would, in 
most cases, be sufficient to enable the conditional vendor to 
regain his land from a stranger under purely native rule. If. 
no term is fixed, the money may be paid at any time, but 
until it is paid, the conditional vendee is entitled to retain 
possession of the land and to cultivate it, or let it, at his 
pleasure. A short document is generally drawn up in evidence 
of the transaction, but these are often so loosely or informally 
worded that the proof of the existence of the condition rests 
principally upon the good faith of the parties. Sometimes 
there is no written agreement at all. 

Transactions of this nature necessarily led to the investiga- 
tions of many disputed claims when the rights of the native 
land-holders in Krian were being settled (see supra , p. 121 ). 
The rise in the value of land occasioned by the establishment 
of British rule resulted in a general rush for possession, men 
who had long since sold their fields by pulang b&anja coming 
forward to declare that the sale was merely conditional, while 
in other instances conditional veudeesiu possession were equal- 
ly ready to declare that the transaction which gave them their 
right was jwtl put us, an absolute sale, not juul janji, a condi- 
tional one. 

The native laws contain some curious provisions on the sub- 
ject of hypothecation, a specimen of which relating to real 
property may be consulted in the Appendix, p. xv. In all, 
the peculiar principle of the Malay mortgage, namely, the 
handing over to the creditor of the property on which the 
money is advanced, is fully recognised. 


Chapter VIII. 

INHERITANCE. 

Among the Malays, the distribution of the property of 
deceased persons is governed either by Muhammadan law, or 
by national custom, or partly by one and partly by the other, 
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e.g., the real property by customary law and the personal pro- 
perty by Muhammadan law. 

There are Malay treatises on the Muhammadan law of inhe- 
ritance (fnraiz in accordance with the rules of which it is 
common to apportion the estate of an intestate. But there are 
reasons which often make it clear to the Malay mind that land 
is a species of property, the transmission of which should be 
in accordance with the national customary law (hufotm ‘ adat ) 
rather than with that of the Koran ( hukum shar'd). For 
instance, the wife of a Malay cultivator will generally share in 
the toil of cultivation ; indeed the planting and reaping of 
paddy is performed almost entirely by women, although the 
ploughing and harrowing fall to the lot of the men. In res- 
pect, therefore, of the crop, which is harvested as the result of 
these joint labours, the husband and wife are co-partners 
( sharikat ) and this is often the case with regard to the land 
itself. Under such circumstances, in case of the death of the 
husband, it would be manifestly unjust to distribute the joint 
property as his estate under Muhammadan law. The joint 
property must be equally divided, and the share of the wife 
having been allotted to her, the share of the deceased husband 
may, if desired, be distributed in accordance with the Muham- 
madan law of inheritance. This is only the rightful due of the 
wife, who, properly speaking, is entitled to be maintained by her 
husband in a manner befitting his station in life without per- 
forming any labour. 

I think that it will be generally. found that, in the Malay 
States, the property of the trading class — goods, merchandise, 
shops, ships, &c. — are distributed according to Muhammadan 
law, while the agricultural class cling with tenacity to their 
old customs, and insist that their lands at least, and often the 
whole of their property, shall descend in accordance with the 
old Malay law' which has come down to them from their fore- 
fathers. 

This customary law varies very much according to locality, 
individual States having often regulations peculiar to them 
alone. 


* plural of from to cut. (Arabic.) 
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Ckawfurd mentions the subject very briefly : — “ Where 
there is a right of private property in land, or at least the 
“ usufruct of it, there is generally a community of goods 
“ among the members of a family. It is held in the name of 
the father or elder male of the family, and hence, by the 
u customs of the greater number of the tribes, the father, or 
“ nearest ot kin, is answerable for the debts of all the mem - 
bers of a family. I can nowhere discover in any of the 
collections of native laws which have fallen into my hands, 
f< that the right of devising property by will had any existence 
w among the tribes of the Indian Islands.*’* 

t his recognition of a superior right in the eldest male of a 
family and the tendency of the Malays to confine the right of 
succession to land to the tribe to which the deceased owner 
belonged, is found in the law of the Chinese also : (( The 
paternal estate and the houses upon it descend to the 
eldest son, but his brothers can remain upon it with their 
^ families, and devise their portion in pevpetuo to their chil- 
^ dren, or an amicable composition can be made; daughters 
ne'er inherit, nor can an adopted son of another clan suc- 
“ cccd. *’ t 


Mars den , writing of the law of inheritance among the peo- 
ple of Pasummah in Sumatra, says : — 

if a person dies having children, these inherit his effects 
‘ 111 equal portions and become answerable for the debts of the 

* deceased.* If any of his brothers survive, they may be per- 

• nutted to share with their nephews, but rather as a matter 
oi courtesy than right and only when the effects of the 

‘ elect a st d de\ohetl to him fiem his father or grandfather. If 
1 \ e " a . s a } ! lf ' n °J‘ ™* ik > it; is common for the son who succeeds 
; L ™ 1,1 , tit 0 1° a larger share. This succession is not 

toiiiiut to the th.est boin, but dej ends much on private 
ognnm n m ihv Untnly. If ihe deceased person leaves no 
kindred behind him the tribe to which be belonged shall 
inherit Ins effects and le answerable for bis debts.” + 


* Cbawfurd —Hht. Imh Arch., III. <)S. 
f \\ illiams The Middle Kingdom, II, 100. 
t Bint, of Sumatra, p. 230, (3rd Ed.). 
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According to the Menangkabau law of inherit an ce, the 
nephew on the sister’s side becomes heir to his uncle’s pro- 
perty to the exclusion of the son of the latter. The tradition 
which accounts for this singular regulation is to be found in 
Newbold^s work on the Straits of Malacca, vol. II, p. 221. 
A similar custom prevails in the Eastern Province of Ceylon 
and in parts of India, and there is a Sinhalese legend, not 
unlike the Malay one, explanatory of its origin.* This 
custom is still observed in the district of Kaning in the 
interior of Malacca, and in Katnbau, Sungei Ujong and the 
Negri Sambilan. 

The Perak custom differs from this. In that State the lands 
and houses of the deceased descend to his daughters equally, 
while the sons divide the personal property. The latter arc 
supposed to be able to create landed estates for themselves, by 
clearing and planting land which they may select, or, at all 
events, to obtain the use of land by marrying women who may 
have inherited it. 

However, the more active of the Muhammadan priests and 
mosque officials, especially if they be foreigners and not Perak 
Malays, endeavour, as far as they can, to get the Muhamma- 
dan law of inheritance adopted, to the exclusion of the local 
custom. The older men are more conservative. From infor- 
mation supplied by an old Imam up the country, I learn that 
the principle of distribution practised in his district is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ If a man dies without children, leaving a widow, his pro- 
“ ptrty is divided between her and the war is of the deceased. 
“ If he leaves a wife and children, the property is, in the first 
“ instance, divide d into tw o equal shares, one of which gees to 
<f the ivaris of the deceased and the other is again sub-divided 

into four parts, one of which ( one-eighth of the whole ) 
<fi goes to the widow’ and the other three ( three-eighths ) are 
t( divided among the children.” 

“ If there are children of both sexes, the three-eighths above- 
“ mentioned are divided into fonr portions, of which three go 


* Tennents Ceylon , II, 458. 
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“ to the son or sons, and the remaining one to the daughter or 
i( daughters/’ 

It will be apparent that there is very little genuine Muham- 
madan law iu all this. Under that system, the widow does 
not get a half under any circumstances. It is not clear who 
are the war is , or heirs, who take one-half of an estate to the 
exclusion of the widow and children. Perhaps it is meant 
that one-half is set apart in the first place to meet funeral 
expenses and the claims of persons entitled to share under 
Muhammadan law, among whom the children would be in- 
cluded. The same authority lias supplied me with the follow- 
ing note on the customary law of inheritance practised in parts 
of Perak : — 

“ Upon the death of a man possessed of property, his plan- 
“ tations, houses and (//-fields go to his daughters, while his 
“ other property, such as cattle, buffaloes, goats, elephants, 
“ <kc., are divided into four shares : three of these go to the 
“ sons and the fourth is devoted to the cost of the funeral 
ft feasts. If there is no land or house, the daughters share in 
“ the personal property equally with the sons.” 

“If a woman who has inherited land or house property 
marries and then dies without leaving a child, the property 
•• goes to her war is and not to her husband. If she leaves 
“ issue, the inheritance goes to the child or children.” 

“ Property which has been acquired by the joint earnings 
of the husband and wife must, upon the death of either of 
“ them, be divided. The funeral expenses must he deducted 
“ before division. The remainder must he divided equally in 
“ two shares, one of which goes to the survivor and the other 
“ to the children or warts of the deceased.” 

u The shares of infant children are held in trust for them by 
“ the wan's of a deceased parent, until they come of age.” 

The descent of landed property in Perak to the female issue 
and its restitution to the family if an heiress dies childless, 
illustrate in a striking manner * the tribal instinct of the 
Malays and the tendency to keep property in a particular 
family, group or tribe. 

Even the wild tribes of the Peninsula have their rules of 
inheritance. Favre, writing of the Jakuns, says ; “ After the 
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“ death of parents the whole of their property will be divided 
“ amongst all the children in equal parts/’ * 

In Sian); according to Colonel Low, + ic the property of an 
“ intestate person, should he leave no legal heirs, escheats to 
££ the King, who generally contrvies to get a portion of the 
“ estate of every person deceased. AVills are written or made 
“ verbally, in the presence of competent witnesses ; and may 
“ not be confounded with alienation by gift. Real and per- 
£ * sonal property may be willed and gifted away to any one, 
££ and, as hereditaments, descend to, and are without distinc- 
“ tion divided amongst, the heirs at law. The laws of inheri- 
££ tanee are considered as applying chiefly to heads of families. 
££ Under this view, the property of a man deceased is divided 
into three portions. One goes to the parents and grand 
‘ £ parents, one to the widow, and the third to the children 
“ aud other relations on the man’s side according to priority. 
£ ’ But should the man not have cohabited so long as three 
£; years with his wife, she will only receive one-third of a por- 
* £ tion or part.” 

£i The distribution of tlie property takes effect after the 
££ solemnization of the obsequies; aud should a claimant, 
££ having the power and opportunity so to do, neglect to put 
££ in his claim previous to the termination of the obsequies, lie 
'• forfeits his right/’ 

11 A person claiming inheritance must personally appear ; 
££ substitutes being inadmissible. Heirs to property must 
££ assist at and bear their share of the charge for obsequies, 
££ exceptions being made for those who cannot, from the nature 
u of circumstances, be present/’ 

£4 Before property is divided, the debts of the deceased are 
££ to be punctually paid, and competent witnesses must be pre- 
sent at the division. It does not appear that any distinction 
{k is drawn betwixt property of which a female may be pos- 
£< scssed, and that left by a man : both are divided on similar 
£ * principles. The eldest child, whether male or female, gets 
“ the largest share. Should the individual luiAe no parents, 


* Joum. Ind. Arch., II, 2*59 . 
t Id., I. HU. 
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u grandparents or great-grandparents living, then the portion, 
“ or one-third of the real and personal property which such 
“ persons would have otherwise taken is divided equally and 
“ added to the two remaining portions, the form, of first sepa- 
“ rating the estate into three parts being always adhered to. 
“ The same principle regulates the division where there are no 
“ claimants to either of the other two shares.” 

With this description, and with the customs of the Malays 
as to succession, it is interesting to compare the laws of another 
Indo-Chinese kingdom — Cambodii. I take the following 
account from a recent French work : — * 

“ Property in land does not exist in Cambodia, for, as is 
“ well known, the State is the absolute proprietor of the soil. 
“ Nevertheless, the enjoyment of lands is left to those who 
“ clear them and employ them for some specific cultivation, 
“ rice in particular. It happens also, sometimes, that the first 
“ occupiers are dispossessed without a word of warning, with- 
“ out the excuse of public interest and simply in order that 
“some one may help himself to a field quite fit for cultiva- 
“ tion ” 

“ Tile fortune of a Cambodian is composed of moveable and 
“ immoveable property, land excepted. Generally spcak- 
“ing, even the richest have not much money, but they own 
“boats, elephants, horses, cattle, buffaloes, which they hire 
“ out ; they have sometimes a large number of slaves whom 
“ they employ at home either on the products which they cul- 
tivate or in all kinds of commercial and industrial underta- 
“ kings. Money is lent out at high rates of interest, but it is 
“ liable to catastrophes.” 

“ The goods of a Cambodian who dies a widower and witli- 
“ out children, go all to the State, that is to the King. If lie 
*’ leaves daughters only, the Government takes half of the 
“ property and divides the other half among them. If they 
“ are of tender age, the goods are deposited with their grand- 
ee father who becomes their guardian.” 

“ When the Government is a creditor of the deceased, the 
“ King causes the whole of the debt to be exacted first of all 


MouRA - — Lv Bogan me dv Cambodgr , I, 347. 
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“ from the assets, aud the balance, if any, is divided among the 
heirs.” 

“When the head of a family dies leaving several wives 
“ and several children, the child or children by whom he has 
“ been more exclusively nursed during his illness share the 
“ fortune according to the rank of their mother. For this 
“purpose, the property is divided into seven parts; out of 
“ these, the son of the third wife has one, that of the second 
“ wife two, and that of the first, four. If these ladies have 
“several children, the distribution is made, all the same, 
“ according to the proportion just mentioned. Children who 
“ are absent at the time of the sickness and death of their 
“ father lose a portion of their rights to the inheritance.” 

“ If there are no children, the first wife keeps all the goods 
“ and the family remains united. Were the second and third 
“ wife to wish to leave the house before the conclusion of the 
“ mourning, that is to say, within three years, they would have 
“ the right to do so, but on the condition of renouncing their 
“ share of the inheritance. After the three years, if the 
“ widows separate, the property is divided among them accord- 
“ ing to the rule laid down for their children, when they have 
“ any, that is to say, the first has four shares, the second, two 
“ and the third, one.” 

“The widows of the same husband may marry again after 
“ three years of mourning ; the second and third have not 
“ got to pay anything to the State for this, but the first wife, 
“ if she marry again and be ^without children by her first hus- 
“ band, must first surrender half of her fortune for the benefit 
“ of the royal treasury. If she does not marry again the 
“ Government takes the whole at her death.” 

“An adopted son renounces the right of inheriting from 
“ his real parents and cannot be sued for debts which they 
“ may have contracted in their lifetime. If the head of a 
“ family, after having adopted a child, becomes himself the 
“ father of a legitimate child, the adopted son does not lose 
“ all hope of inheriting, for the law gives him equal rights 
“ with the children of the full blood.” 

“ Children, who, at the time of the death of their father, 
“ are in the special service of the King, have a right to three 
“ and a half shares of the inheritance.” 
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“ la case a husband, on account of the barrenness of his 
“ first wife* marries another who bears him a son, this latter 
u is the sole heir of his father and he provides, after the death 
“ of the latter, for the support of the first widow and his own 
i: mother/* 

“ The law of the Hindus sanctions similarly the right of 
“ the eldest son to the greater part of the patrimony of the 
u father and mother. Tlie eldest of the family/ says the 
“ law, f if he be virtuous, may take possession of the whole of 
his patrimony of the father and mother, and the other 
“ brothers must live under his guardianship as they live under 
<f that of their father/ ” 

“ Generally, in India, distribution used to be made in the 
“ following way : the eldest had a double share, the second a 
“ share and a half, and the other brothers a single share res- 
*■ pectivelv. The brothers gave to their sisters by the same 
“ mother a quarter of their shares to help them to establish 
“ themselves / 5 


Chapter IX. 

NATIVE TENURE UNDER EUROPEAN RULE. 
INDIA, BURMA, JAVA, CEYLON. 


INDIA. 

A wholesale modification of the s\ stems of land tenure of 
aueient and highly civilised communities in British India by 
the introduction of English law would obviously have been 
unwise. It has always been the object of British " Administra- 
tors in that country to recognise native laws and customs 
relating to the tenure of land, and, in elaborating Revenue 
systems, to secure that the regulations laid down shall give 
due effect to every class of interest in land known to native 
laws. It has been gradually ascertained in the various pro- 
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vinces what are the different degrees of right of occupants and 
proprietors and each interest has received definition in the 
Land Acts passed from time to time for particular provinces, 
divisions or districts. In such Acts, the terminology used in 
describing tenures, classes of proprietors, and occupants, docu- 
ments evidencing title, and rents and other payments, is 
largely borrowed from the 'native languages. The use of 
terms which have a technical meaning in English law is thus 
avoided. 

Speaking generally, the ra'iyat is the owner of his holding, 
subject to the payment of the assessed land revenue. No 
documentary evidence of title is necessary, though in some 
provinces he holds a pntta , or official statement of the facts of 
his holding or assessment. His rights are alienable and heri- 
table, but all transfers have to be registered. 

Revenue systems vary in different parts of India ; there are 
practically two. The first contemplates settlement with a mid- 
dleman; and the second, dealing with the individual culti- 
vator direct — ( the ra‘ iyat-irdri system). The Government 
may, in point of fact, either deal with a whole village at once 
through representative headmen, or may make a settlement 
of each individual holding. 

In the latter case the settlement of a district is based 
upon a survey, the soil of every field is classified with a view 
to ascertaining the proper rate of assessment to be imposed, and 
eventually settlement records are made up, which include a 
register shewing the name of the occupant of every surveyed 
allotment. 

In such a system, there is no place for English documents of 
title, and the tenure is none the less certain and secure because 
it is not supported by parchment and sealing-wax. The rcdiyat’s 
name is down in the register of the village to which he be- 
longs, and the extent of Ins land and the annual assessment 
which he has to pav are there recorded. The village records 
and the evidence of the headmen and villagers are at hand to 
support him if his right of occupancy is impugned. 

“In Bombay (just as in Madras) the occupant holds on 
“ the simple terms of paying the revenue ; if he admits that 
“ he is (or is proved by a decree of a Court to he ) holding 
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" on behalf of some one else, as a tenant, or in an inferior 
“ position, then the f superior holder's ' name is entered in 
“ the register, not his : he becomes the ‘ inferior holder , 3 and 
" it is the superior who is entered in the register as the f occu- 
“pant' responsible for the assessed sum. Any one who is 
“ recorded as the responsible holder can simply resign ( if he 
“ does not like to pay the assessment ) any field in his holding. 
“ The assessment is fixed for a period of thirty years, so that 
“ a man who elects to hold continuously, knows for certain 
" that during that long period, all the profit he can make will 
" go to him.” 

“ At the beginning of each year, he can signify to the 
“ mdmlatdar ( or local revenue officer of a taluk sub-division ) 
" what fields he wishes to hold, and what he wishes to give up ; 
" as long as he does this in proper time, he is free to do as he 
" pleases. If he relinquishes, the fields are available for any 
" one else ; if no one applies for them, they are usually auc- 
c< tioned as fallow (for the right of grazing) for the year, and so 
u on, till some one offers to take them up for cultivation. 
lt Nothing whatever is said in the Revenue Code about the 
“ person in possession (on his own account) being ‘ owner’ 
"in the western sense. He is simply called the ‘ occupant/ 
" and the Code says what he can do and what he cannot. The 
“ occupant may do anything he pleases to improve the land, 
" but may not, without permission, do anything which diverts 
“ the holding from agricultural purposes. He has no right to 
{< mines or minerals.” 

“ These are the facts of the tenure ; you may theorise on 
“ them as you please ; you may say this amounts to proprie- 
torship, or this is a dominium minus plenum , or anything 
<4 else/’ 

“ The question of tenancy is just as simply dealt with. I 
" have stated that, if it appears that the occupant is in pos- 
“ session in behalf of some one else, that some one else is 
“ recorded as the ‘ superior holder/ and he becomes the 
“ i inferior holder/ 33 

“What sort of f inferior ’—whether a tenant or on some 
“ other terms — is a simple question of fact and of the agree- 
“ ment or the custom by which he holds/' 
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“ If an occupant dies, one ( the eldest or responsible ) heir 
iC must be entered as the succeeding occupant who has to pay 
“ the revenue, for there can only be one registered revenue - 
“ payer for each field with a separate survey number, though, 
“of course, there maybe several sharers ( joint heirs of the 
“ deceased owner, for instance ) in a number. Which of them 
“ is so entered, depends, of course, on consent, or on the result 
“ of a Court decree, if there is a dispute/'’ 

“ Sharers can always get their shares partitioned and assess- 
“ ed separately, as long as there is no dispute as to what the 
“ shares are.” * 

The advantages enjoyed by the occupant of land under the 
survey settlement are : — 

Ls£. — Fixity of tenure conditional on the due payment of 
the Government demand. 

2nd? if. — His occupation is heritable and transferable by 
gift, sale, or mortgage, without other restriction than the 
requirement to give notice to the authorities. 

3 rdhj . — His assessment is fixed, but subject to revision 
after periods of thirty years. The right of occupancy is not 
affected by the expiration of a term of settlement, being con- 
ditional solely on the payment of the assessment imposed. 

4 thhj . — lie is at liberty to resign his entire occupancy, or 
any recognised share or part of it defined by the survey in auy 
year, provided notice be given by a fixed date. If waste land 
be available, he may enlarge his holding at pleasure on appli- 
cation to the district officials. 

5 thhj. — He may sub-let his lands, and Government will 
assist him, under certain limitations, in recovering rents from 
his tenants. 

— His holding cannot be encroached on by his 
neighbour, every sub-division of it being clearly defined by 
boundary marks, and susceptible of immediate identification 
by means of the village maps and registers. Further, the 
fact of his possession of any field or sub-division of it can be 
traced without difficulty in the village records year by year up 


Badek-Powell — Land Rerenue and Land Tenure in India, 136-S. 
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to the date of the introduction of the first survey settlement. 
Thus the chances of dispute and litigation are entirely remoyed, 
or reduced to a minimum. Subject, then, to the part of the 
Government assessment, the occupant of land under the sur- 
vey tenure may be said to enjoy every right of property thaU 
he can desire, with the advantage of possessing a title the 
most simple and complete that can be imagined.* 

BRITISH BURMA. 

The rights of the land-holder, subject to the revenue de- 
mands of Government, have been just as carefully guarded 
in British Burma. The Land Act of that province (Act II 
of 1876) is founded upon earlier local regulations, which 
were themselves an epitome, more or less, of the laws and 
customs of the Burmese as to tenure of land. The land-hold- 
er in Burma has, like the ra‘i/f(it in Malacca, a proprie- 
tary right, but in the case of the former, this right is inchoate 
until there have been twelve years’ continuous possession ; 
whereas in the case of the Malay mere appropriation and pos- 
session create the right at once, provided that clearing and 
cultivation are undertaken. 

In British Burma, " if a person ( not holding under a grant 
<( or order of Government which itself determines the extent 
ftf of right) has continuously held possession of any culturable 
“ land for twelve years, and has continuously paid the revenue 
due thereon, or held it exempt on express grant, he is allow- 
“ cd to have acquired a permanent heritable and transferable 
6( title. It will not, however, do for a man to be able to assert 
(i former or ancient possession if that possession came to an 
ci end twelve years before the Act came into force ( 1st Fe- 
bruary, lb< 9 ). Possession, on the other hand, is not broken 
by a succession or transfer. If A has held for seven years, 
“ and then sells to B, w ho has held for five, B can put in a 
“ twelve years’ possession. So if B has inherited from A. In 
the same way as regards the condition of paying the revenue. 

“ The payment will hold good if it has been made by a tenant 


Pomhay Administration Report, 1882-3, p. 32. 
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“ or other person holding under the person in possession. The 
“ land-holder’s right is not called proprietary, because it is 
“ restricted not only by the duty of paying revenue, taxes, and 
“ cesses, which is a restriction on all property in land in India, 
“ but also by the fact that all mines and mineral products and 
“ buried treasure are reserved to Government, as also the right 
“ to work or search for those products on paying compensation 
“ for the surface damage/’ 

********** 
a Any ' land-holder 9 can obtain an authoritative cleclara- 
“ tion that he is such, by applying to have his right recorded 
“on a register provided for the purpose, and getting a certi- 
“ ficate of the record. There are, of course, provisions in the 
“ Act regarding the cancelment and calling in question of such 
“ record . 99 * 


J A \ A . 

It has already been stated that, under native rule, the Java* 
nese were mere serfs, without proprietary interest in the land 
wdiich they cultivated. Under Dutch rule, prior to the con- 
quest of Java by the English in 1811, no proprietary tenure 
was introduced, and the native system remained unmodified if 
the following description given by Raffles is a correct one : — 

“ The Dutch Company, actuated solely by the spirit of gain, 
“ and viewing their Javan subjects with less regard or consi- 
“ deration than a West Indian planter formerly viewed the 
“ gang upon his estate, because the latter had paid the pur- 
“ chase money of human property w hich the other had not, 
“ employed all the pre-existing machinery of despotism, to 
“ squeeze from the people their utmost mite of contribution, 
“the last dregs of their labour, and thus aggravated the evils 
“ of a capricious aud semi-barbarous government by working 
“ it with all the practised ingenuity of politicians, and all the 
“ monopolising selfishness of traders/’ + 


* Baden- Powell — Land Revenue and Land Tenure in India , 700-702. 
t History of Java^ 1, 168, ( 2nd edition ). 
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Security of tenure and protection from unjust exactions are 
the desiderata indicated in the eloquent passage which follows, 
written with all the burning indignation with which Raffles 
avowed the tyranny and rapacity of the Dutch Colonial Offi- 
cials of those days inspired him : — * 

ce Can it, therefore, be a subject of surprise, that the arts of 
c< agriculture and the improvement of society have made no 
(i greater advances in Java? Need it excite wonder that the 
“ implements of husbandry are simple ; that the cultivation is 
“ unskilful and inartificial ; that the state of the roads, where 
“ European convenience is not consulted, is bad ; that the 
<c natural advantages of the country are neglected ; that so 
‘‘ little enterprise is displayed or capital employed ; that the 
peasant’s cottage is meau, and that so little wealth and know- 
“ ledge are among the agricultural population ; when it is 
“ considered that the occupant of land enjoys no security for 
“ reaping the fruits of his industry ; when his possession is 
“ liable to be taken aw r ay from him every season, or to suffer 
“ each an enhancement of rent as will drive him from it ; when 
“ such a small quantity of land only is allowed him as will 
“ yield him bare subsistence, and every ear of grain that can be 
spared from the supply of his immediate wants, is extorted 
u from him in the shape of tribute ; when his personal ser- 
6i vices are required unpaid for, in the train of luxury or in the 
culture of articles of monopoly ; and when in addition to 
“ all these discouragements, he is subject to other heavy im- 
“ posts and impolitic restraints? No man will exert himself, 
when acting for another, with so much zeal as when stimu- 
^ by his own immediate interest ; and under a svstem of 
“ government, where everything but the bare means" of sub- 
sistence is liable to be seized, nothing but the bare means of 
“subsistence will be sought to be attained.’" + 


, fl ls . f^t. however, to say that the Dutch, while admitting their 

old Colonial rule to have been most objectionable in many ways, deny the 
systematic atrocities imputed to them by Raffles and CrIwfubd both of 
whom, the Dutch say, distorted the facts and working of their old Colonial 
Government, which was only known to these authors by hearsay ° Wy 
Java, I, o7, citing Temmixck’s Coup d'ceil general sur leu v' 7 

daises dans VInde Archipelagiqve, I 13. Possessions Xeertan - 

f Raffles — But. of Java , Id. 
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To transmute the serf into a proprietor, and to give him 
immunity from forced labour and other exactions, was the 
task which Raffles set himself. To use his own words : “The 
“ foundation of the amended system was, 1st — The entire 
“ abolition of forced deliveries at inadequate rates, and of all 
“ feudal services, with the establishment of a perfect freedom 
“ in cultivation and trade ; 2nd — The assumption, on the 
“part of Government, of the immediate superintendence of 
“the lands with the collection of the resources and ivnts there - 
“ of* 3rd — The renting out of the lands so assumed to tin* 
“ actual occupants, in large or small estates, according to local 
“ circumstances, on leases for a moderate term. In t lie course 
“of the following years (1814 and 1815) these measures were 
“ carried into execution in most of the districts under our 
“ Government, with a view to the eventual establishment of a 
“ perpetual settlement, on the principle of the rj/oHvar 
l * or as it has been termed in Java, the tiang-cilit system. 
******* 

“ In the first settlement, leases were only granted for a yean 
“ or, at the utmost, three years, and were given to interned i- 
“ ate renters; but in the more detailed settlement of 1811, 
“ after sufficient information had been collected on the state 
“ of the country, Government determined to act directly with 
“ the individual cultivator and to lay the foundation of a per- 
“ manent system. By this latter period, the experiments had 
“ been tried* to a certain extent, and had succeeded beyond the 
“ most sanguine expectation. Difficulties met us in the way, 
“ but they were by no means insurmountable ; there were at 
“ first imperfections in the system, but they did not affect its 
“ principle, and were easily removed. By the zeal, the ability, 
“ and industry of the various officers entrusted with the exe- 
“ cution of the duty, whatever was practicable in furtherance 
“ of the object in which they felt deeply interested, was accom- 
“ plished. In the course of the years 1814 and 1815, the new 
“ system was introduced into Bantam, Cheribon and the 
“ eastern districts, over a population of a million and a half of 
“cultivators, not only without disturbance and opposition, but 
“ to the satisfaction of all classes of the natives, and to the 
“manifest increase of the public revenue derivable from land.*' 
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Raffles’ system was the raHyat-icdri system of Bengal ;a 
proprietary right was accorded to the cultivator, and a tempo- 
rary settlement was arrived at with him as to the amount of 
assessment payable by him in lieu of the miscellaneous lia- 
bilities of former times. The assessment was payable in 
money or kind (grain). It was intended that this should be a 
stepping-stone to a permanent settlement, when experience 
should have shewn the justice or otherwise of the scale first 
determined upon. This was : — 

For saicah lands ( rice-fields ). 

1st quality of soil, one-half of the estimated produce. 

2nd quality of soil, two-fifths of the estimated produce. 

3rd quality of soil, one-third of the estimated produce. 

For tpgal lands ( maize, &c.). 

1st quality of soil, two-fifths of the estimated produce. 

2nd quality of soil, one-third of the estimated produce. 

3rd quality of soil, one-fourth of the estimated produce. 

Chiefs and headmen of villages were continued in office as 
Collectors of Revenue. Individual rights were recorded in a 
document, kept for inspection in every village office, in which 
the name of every land-holder in the village and the amount 
of his assessment were to be found. 

About the year 1818, two years after the restoration of 
Java to the Dutch, Raffles* experiment was abandoned as 
unsuccessful, and the Government of Netherlands India went 
back to the system of settlement with the village for the 
whole village lands. “ The yearly allotment of "lands was 
<c then left to be made as before, and the legal fiction of the 
“ separate property of each village in certain specified fields 
u was abolished/* 

The present system of land-tenure in Java, which is founded 
on the native customary law, is thus explained bv Mr 
Money : — * 

“ Old Land Tenure and Rent under Native Rule .— The old 
“ idea under the Native rule was, that the land belong'd to 
“ the prince, the usufruct of it to the cultivator. The price of 


* Money's Jam , T. 76, 
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“ the usufruct, or the rent, was one-fifth of the produce, and 
" one- fifth of the peasants labour, or one day’s gratuituous 
“ labour in the Java week of five days. The Dutch, in re- 
“ verting to the old system, logically carried out this idea, 
u holding that they had conquered the prince and not the 
" people, and therefore came into the prince’s rights. They 
" however, minced the labour rent from one-fifth to one- 
“ seventh, substituting one day in the European week of seven 
ce days, for one day in the Java week of five days/” 

" The different systems of land tenure in the island all 
“ derive from this idea.” 

<c Landlord Property , — Where the Dutch are masters by 
u treaty and not by conquest, the produce rent and the labour 
" rent are paid, not to the Dutch hut to the Native Princes, as 
" in the Preanger and in Soerakarta and Djokjokarta. In the 
"rest of the island, where the Dutch are masters by conquest, 
"the one- fifth of produce and one-seventli of labour belong 
<( to the Dutch Government, except on private estates, where 
" the Government has pro tanto granted away its rights. 
“ There the one fifth and one-seventh are paid by the peasant 
" to the European or Chinese landowner, and the landowner 
" pays to Government three-fourths of one per cent, per 
" annum on the total value of his estate, equal at most to 
" one-fifth of the net yearly income.” 

" Peasant's Property . — The peasant’s property under the 
" "Native system to which the Dutch reverted, is of three kinds. 

" 1st. Village lands belonging jointly to the whole village 
" com muni ty, to his share in which every householder has a 
" right. These joint village lands are yearly partitioned and 
" separately allotted to eveiy head of family according to the 
" size of his family, and according to their capacity to culfci- 
“ vate the land so allotted/’ 

" 2nd. Lands formerly uncultivated, which belong exclu- 
u sively to the peasant who brings them into cultivation. For 
" these he pays the one-fifth and one-seventh after five years, 
“ but is exempt from all payment for them, and from all 
" gratuitous labour whatever, during the first five years.” 

“ 3rd. Lands which have descended from the first cultivator 
6 ‘ to his representatives. 
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“ The first cultivator, however, and also his representatives. 
“ whether by purchase or descent, have, besides the land which 
“ is exclusively theirs, their share as householders in the vil- 
“ lage lands, so long as they choose to claim and cultivate such 
“share, hut no longer. Either the first cultivator or his des- 
“ cendan ts can sell any part of such their exclusive land, but 
“ only as a peasant holding to some other cultivator, and 
“ the purchaser stands in the seller's place, paying his one- 
“ fifth and one-seventh. When any holder of such exclusive 
“ land dies without heirs, his exclusive land reverts to the 
“ common lands of the village within whose boundaries it lies. 
“ In some districts, by custom, the first cultivator only holds 
“ the land exclusively rent and labour free for six years, when 
it reverts to the common lands of the village.” 

“ Such were the old land tenures and land rent to which the 
“ Dutch reverted, with the modification of the old labour 
“ rent of one day m five being reduced to the lesser rate of 
“one day in seven. The Java cottier would of course have 
“ preferred the reduction of the produce rent without the re- 
“imposition of the labour rent; but. much as the Oriental 
“ peasant hates labour, he still more hates parting with money. 
“The i etui n to the old state of thing* was effected not only 
“without disturbance, but. the Dutch say, without even any 
“ visible signs of dissatisfaction.” 

“ Prevent Jara Lam/ — Tin's simple and well-defined 

4 * system oi land tenure has ever since obtained all through 
“Java, except in the Native states of Sow aka rta and Djokjo- 
“ kart a, districts on the Southern Coast of Java, which still 
“ maintain a kind of protected and controlled independence, 
“ like many of the Native states within our Indian territory. 
** Tli ei e the old one-fifth of produce in kind and one-fifth of 
“ lab ur aie still received by the Native ] linces in the old 
“ manner, and applied generally to the old purposes ” 

“ The system which the Dutch substituted for our Ryot- 
“ warree not only applies to Government lands and to the 
" Preanger, but also to private estates. The landlords claim 
“ for rent, long limited by customs, was in 1836 expressly 
“ limited by law to one- fifth of his tenant's produce, and to 
“ one day’s gratuitous labour in seven. The produce rent on 
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“ Government land is not expressly limited by Jaw to one-fifth 
u but is settled at that rate with the village chief for the whole 
“ village, and must be paid in money. The one-fifth of pro- 
“ duce on private estates is generally taken by the landlords 
“ from each cottier in kind. The labour rent on crown lands 
“ is mostly employed on the roads and public works. On pri- 
“ vafce estates the labour rent is generally applied by the land* 
“ owner to the cultivation of such, paits of his property as he 
“ keeps in his own hand. In other respects the produce and 
“ labour rents are paid to Government or to a private landlord 
“ as follows : — 

“ Labour Rent . — Every cottier, whether on Government 
“ land or on a private estate, gives his one day’s gratuitous 
“ labour in every seven to his landlord, according to the roster 
“ kept by the elected village chief. As this gratuitous labour 
“ is a part of the rent for land yielding produce, it is not pay- 
“able by the artisan, or by any one holding house property 
“ only. So also, as only one-seventh of labour is due by each 
“ family, the head of the family alone is home on the roster, 
“ but, any competent grown member of the family, or other 
“ substitute, performs the labour for him. Although when 
“ the yearly appropriation of village lands takes place, a large 
“family gets more than a small one, still only one-seventh of 
“one man’s labour is due by that family, however large. The 
“result very generally is, that, in each village, the house- 
“ holders employ some few day labourers to do the gratuitous 
“ labour for the whole village, for which they receive a cer- 
“tain daily payment from the villagers. By constant work on 
“the Government roads and irrigation embankments, or on 
“the landowner's private farm, these men become good hands, 
“the villagers get off their one-seventh of labour for a small 
“ payment, and thus every one is satisfied.” 

“ Produce Rent . — WJien the rice crop is ripe, but before it is 
“cut, it is assessed by agreement both as to quantity and 
“ value between the cottier tenant and the landlord. In case 
“ of agreement both as to qu mtity and value, the peasant is 
“ left to cut down and sell his crop, and has to pay the amount 
“ agreed on four months after harvest. If the landlord re- 
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“ quires the one-fifth of produce to be paid in kind, the tenant 
“ must deliver it at the landlord's grange on the property as 
“ soon as reaped/' 

“ If landlord and tenant cannot a gee as to the number of 
“ piculs the different fields will yield per balm, the rest of the 
“ villagers are called in, the crop is at once cut down, tied up 
“ in gecldings or bundles of padi as big as can be held in the 
“ two arms, and put up in heaps of five geddings each. The 
u landlord or his agent then takes one gedding from every 
(( heap. The villagers get a certain proportion of the geddings 
“ for cutting down and stacking the crop, which, makes it the 
c< the tenant’s interest to agree to a rather higher assess- 
“ ment in quantity, so as to be left to cut down his crop him- 
“ self. The landlord is subject to the disadvantage, in thus 

having the crop cut down by the villagers, of having to carry 
“ away his own share, which also induces him not to insist 
u on quite the highest valuation in quantity he thinks the 
f can bear." 

u If the landlord and tenant agree as to quantity, but can- 
u not agree as to the market price, the peasant is left to reap 
“ his crop himself, and has to deliver to the landlord one-fifth 
“ of the stipulated quantity of padi in kind, for the safe de- 
a livery of which the village chief is also responsible." 

“ The value to be agreed on is the current market value of 
“ the neighbourhood in full harvest, and when consequently 
“ the price is lower than the average throughout the year. 
“ The cottier knows that if the landlord and he can agree as 
“ to value, he will have four months time to pay in. He 
“ knows that as soon as the harvest is all in, and the produce 
“ rent of the neighbourhood has either been sold on the spot 
41 or been sent away for export, produce will rise again to the 
“ usual price through the year in his locality. It is the tenant’s 
“ interest, therefore, to agree to both the assessed quantity and 
“ value if not exorbitant, while the landlord’s estimate iskept 
“ within hounds by the tenant's right to pay the actual one- 
“ fifth in kind/' 

u Large European Landoxenevs. — Although, as previously 
if mentioned, the English Government of Java found on in- 
n quirv that the Native chiefs did not even claim any proprie- 
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et tar y rights in the soil, yet in some few instances considera- 
“ hie tracts of crown land were bestowed by ns on Natives as 
“ private estates. On the return of the Dutch all our grants 
“ and alienations of crown land were recognised, but from that 
16 time the Java crown lands have only been leased out, and 
“ never granted away. The few Natives, whom we thus made 
“ lauded proprietors, then entered into the same condition as the 
<c old European and Chinese landed proprietors, and their 
“ estates became liable to sale for arrears of land tax or for 
u mortgage debt. The reckless and extravagant habits of 
“ these Native landowners have gradually alienated most of 
“ their properties, and there are now not above half-a-dozen 
66 Natives, out of the Preanger and other Native states, 
“ who are still owners of land. There is no prohibition a- 
“ gainst any Native buying any private estate which is for sale, 
“ but the practice is discouraged by the Dutch Government.” 

The culture-system, a description of which does not fall 
within the scope of this paper, has been founded upon and is 
in no way inconsistent with the native customary tenure. 

CEYLON. 

The land-revenue system of Ceylon is based upon native 
custom, which, in this respect, resembles the practice, common 
to the Malays and other Indo-Chinese peoples, of levying a 
tenth or other proportionate share of the produce. A local 
Ordinance, passed in Ceylon in 1840, gave legislative sanction 
to a procedure devised for securing the due collection of the 
Government share of the crops of paddy and dry grain grown 
in the island. This tax. was a well-recognised impost leviable 
by custom and continued by Government proclamations issued 
in the early years of British occupation. * 

The law of 1810, which is still in force, describes the duty 
leviable to be “ a tax of one-tenth or such other proportion 
“ of the crops of paddy and dry grain grown in and upon all 
" lands now liable thereto, as by law, custom, or usage is at 
“ present levied or payable.” 

* Ordinance XIV of 1 840, quoting in the preamble Proclamations of Sept. 
3rd, 1801, and Nov. 21st, 1818. 
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The mode of collecting the tax was, in 1841, described as 
follows, by one who had held high office in Ceylon and whose 
unfavourable opinion of this system of collecting a land reve- 
nue was formed, therefore, after some experience : — 

“ When the crop is sufficiently advanced to enable an esti- 
“ mate to be formed of its possible produce, the Government 
iC Assessors proceed to calculate its probable value, and a 
'* return is made to the Government Agent of the amount 
“ leviable upon every field. The faim of the tax of each district 

is then sold by public auction ; and, as the harvest approaches, 
e< the cultivator is obliged to give five days 3 notice to the pur- 
“ chaser of his intention to cut ; two days 3 notice if he finds it 
iC necessary to postpone ; if the crop be not threshed iranredi- 
“ately, the renter is entitled to a further notice of the day 
“ fixed for that purpose ; and for any omission or irregularity 
“ he has a remedy by suing for a penalty in the District 
“ Court/ 3 

“ It would be difficult to devise a system more pregnant 
•‘with oppression, extortion, and demoralisation than the one 
“ here detailed. The cultivator is handed over helplessly to 
“ two successive sets of inquisitorial officers the assessors and 
“ the renters; whose acts are so uncontrolled that abuses are 
“ inevitable, and the intercourse of the two parties is charac- 
“ tcrised by vigour and extortion on the one side, and cunning 
“ and subterfuges of every description on the other. Every 
“ artifice and disingenuous device is put in practice to deceive 
‘‘the headmen and assessors as to the extent and fertility of 
“the land and the actual value of the crop; and they, in 
“ return, revolt to the mssc inquisitorial and vexatious intcr- 
“ftreime, either to protect the interest of the Government, or 
“privately to further their own. Between these demoralising 
“ influences, the character and industry of the rural populu- 
“ tion are deteriorated and destroyed. The extention of culti- 
vation by reclaiming a portion of wa>te land only exposes 
“the haras&cd proprietor to fresh visits from the headmen, and 
“a new valuation by the Government Assessor, and where 
“ annoyance is not the leading object, recourse is had to cor- 
“ ruption, in order to keep down the valuation/ 3 
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“ But no sooner has the cultivator got rid of the assessor than 
“ he falls into the hands of the renter, who, under the autho- 
“ ri ty with which the law invests him, finds himself possessed 
“ of unusual powers of vexation and annoyance. He may be 
“ designedly out of the way when the cultivator sends notice of 
“his intention to cut; and if the latter, to save his harvest 
“ from perishing on the stalk, ventures to reap it in his ab- 
“ sence, the penalties of the law are instantly enforced against 
“ him. Under the pressure of this formidable control, the 
“ agricultural proprietor, rather than lose his time or his crop 
“ in dancing attendance on the renter, or submitting to the 
“multiform annoyances of his subordinates, is driven to pur- 
“ chase forbearance by additional payments ; and it is generally 
“understood that the share of the tax which eventually reaches 
“ the Treasury does not form one-half of the amount which is 
“ thus extorted by oppressive devices from the helpless pro- 
“ prietors.” 

“ The same process w hich is here described for the collection 
“ of the tax upon rice lands in the valleys is resorted to for 
iC realising that upon dry grain in the uplands and hills ; and it 
“ is a striking confirmation of the discouragement to the exten- 
“ sion of agriculture, which is inseparable from a system so 
“ vexatious and so oppressive, that by a return of the produce 
“ of the paddi tax and that on dry grain for the years prior to 
“ 1846, during which the cultivation of every other description 
“ of produce had been making extensive advances, it was shewn 
“ that the production of corn had been for some time station- 
“ ary in Ceylon ; and the increase has been very inconsiderable 
“ since/'* 


Chapter X. 

LAND TENURE IN MALACCA UNDER 
EUROPEAN RULE. 

British rule in Malacca dates from 1825, the year in which 
the cession arranged by the treaty with the Netherlands of 


Sir Emerson Tennent’s Hist, of Ceylon , II, 170, n. 
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1824 was carried into effect. It is true that from 1795 to 
1818, Malacca had been held by the English, but this was 
more in the nature of a military occupation, which might 
come to an end at any time on the cessation of war, than per- 
manent cfyil administration. As far as can be learned, the 
Government of Malacca between 1795 and 1818 went on very 
much as it had under the Dutch, save for the removal of res- 
trictions on cultivation and trade and for the humane reforms 
of Lord Min to in the criminal procedure.* At all events 
at first, documdhts dealing with rights in land were made out 
in the Dutch language for the signature of the English 
Governor. 

Taking 1825 as the starting point, what was the land tenure 
of the Settlement as the British found it in that year ? I 
reply unhesitatingly that it was the native tenure of the 
Malays, unchanged in any way either by Portuguese or Dutch 
rulers, f All the evidence supports this, the absence of any 
express land laws or regulations passed during the preceding 
period of European rule, the fact that such records as we have 
of the Dutch administration exhibit the government uphold- 
ing the customary rules of native tenure, the fact that in their 
other eastern possessions the Dutch have consistently main- 
tained the native tenure as they found it, and the fact that at 
the date of the final cession of Malacca a code of regulations 
was under the consideration of the Dutch Government, which 
is founded in all respects upon local custom and has nothing 
in common with any European system. 

There were very good reasons why the tenure of Malacca 
should not have been interfered with. The Portuguese rule 
was the mere military occupation of a fortress, by which the 
command of the Straits, and thereby of the eastern trade, was 

* u Malacca was to have been restored to the Lkitch at the peace of Amiens, 
“ in 1802 ; but war recommenced (May 1803) before the transfer was made, 
“ and the Dutch falling again under the gripe of France, it consequently 
“ remained in the hands of the British until 1818. The law of Holland con- 
11 tinued to be administered, and the decrees of the courts of justice passed in 
“ the name of their High Mightinesses.” — Newbold, I, 126. 

f “ The Portuguese, while they held Malacca, and, after them, the Dutch, 
“ left the Malay customs, or lex non script a, in force.*' See the judgment of 
Sir Benson Maxwell in Sahrip v. Mitchell and ano Appendix, p. xli, 
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maintained. They were frequently besieged, and the enemy 
was on more than one occasion up to their very gates. It 
would be absurd to suppose that any new land system was 
devised or introduced for the limited area covered by the fort 
and town in those troublous times. The Dutch drove out the 
Portuguese in 1640. At no time during their occupation did 
the Dutch open up the interior by means of roads : their forts 
at St. John’s hill and elsewhere shew that the suburbs 
were not always peaceful, and there is little reason to suppose 
that their direct rule extended far from the town of Malacca 
itself. The whole object of their establishment was trade, 
and, in the words of an English official who had studied the 
subject, “ Malacca was considered a mere outpost of the 
“ Supreme Colonial Government in Java for securing Dutch 
“ supremacy and monopoly in the Straits. Not only was 
" agriculture discouraged, but it was absolutely preventeh. 
(< The cultivation of grain was forbidden as interfering witd 
“ monopoly in Java, and other species of tropical cultivation 
“ were equally disallowed from the same cause.”* Among the 
sources of revenue of the Dutch Government before 1795 
there is no mention of land revenue, and the absence of this 
item is sufficiently accounted for by the statement just quoted. 

The Dutch did not introduce any land laws, or derive any 
public revenue from land, but they fully recognised individual 
rights in land, and supplied the means of proving title by 
written documents. These rights were, for the most part, 
rights acquired under the local native customs, and the man- 
ner in which they were transferred was quite in keeping with 
the native mode of thought. I have already quoted (sup., p. 
120) a passage from the Kedah laws in which it is laid down 


* Journ. Ind. Arch., II, 737 ; Id. X, 45. — “ Though under the dominion 
<* of an European power for about 250 years, it remains, even to the foot of 
“ the lines of the town, as wild and uncultivated as if there had never been 
a settlement formed here, and except by the small river that passes be- 
“ tween the fort and town, you cannot penetrate into the country in any 
“ direction above a few miles ; nor is even this extent general, being con- 
<< fined to the roads that run along the seashore about two miles each way 
*< and one that goes inland (about four miles).” — Capt. Lennon’s Journal, — 
179 Journ, Straits Branch B. A. S ., Xo. 7, p. 62. 
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that the Raja’s concurrence shall be necessary to validate a 
transfer made by a land-owner to another. This is the princi- 
ple upon which the Dutch documents of title, still extant in 
Malacca, seem to have been issued. A purchaser or inheritor 
of land had to go before the Court of J ustice and declare and 
prove the transaction by which he claimed possession of the 
land. Upon satisfactory proof being adduced, the Court con- 
firmed the transfer or tranmission and issued to him 
a document in the nature of a certificate of his right of 
possession, that is of his proprietary right under the local law. 
The greater part of the land in the town of Malacca is held in 
this manner, and it has been hastily assumed that the certifi- 
cates of the Dutch Court of Justice have superseded earlier 
grants issued to the original proprietors. I do not believe 
that there is, in the majority of cases, any foundation for such 
an assumption. Land in the town and suburbs of Malacca 
was in the possession of individuals before the Dutch occupa- 
tion — and before the Portuguese conquest for the matter of 
that. It was held and continued to be held either by the 
native possessors or by new-comers, with or without the per- 
mission of the ruling authority, under the local tenure. Only, 
after the establishment of a Court of Justice by the Dutch, 
secret alienation was not permitted. A transfer of land had 
to receive the sanction of the government, in whom theoreti- 
cally the soil was vested, and this, as has been shewn, is quite 
in accordance with Malay ideas. 

The uncertainty attending the terms on which such land 
could be held is clearly evidenced in some of the Dutch 
documents Sometimes it is expressly declared that the 
land is subject to any taxes, &c., which may at any future 
time be imposed, and this sufficiently indicates that the terms 
ultimately to be imposed were not settled, though it was well 
understood that land was liable to a customary tax if the 
Government should at any time choose to exact it. But as I 
have shewn, no land revenue was collected in Malacca in 
Dutch times and presumedly no tax was ever imposed. The 
land on which the town of Malacca stands pays no rent tax or 
revenue of any kind to the Government, to this day. But 
there can be little doubt that it is open to the Government of 
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the Colony to exact any reasonable assessed rental at any time, 
if, as I contend, the tenure on which this land is held is the 
native tenure of the country and in no sense “ fee simple/' as 
the holders of it would like to maintain. 

The Dutch claimed authority over the interior of the pro- 
vince of Malacca, though they neither made roads, maintained 
order, or otherwise directly governed the district. The greater 
part of it was granted away as terres particulieres (see sup. p. 96) 
to Dutch settlers, traders, or officials in the town, and in some 
instances to natives. These had, that is to say, the right of 
standing in the place of the Government and collecting the 
customary tenth on produce. Several families were able to 
make a small income in this way, through Malay headmen 
appointed by them over these lands, or through Chinese sub- 
renters to whom they farmed out their privileges. But they 
had no right to the soil, and there is little reason to suppose 
that the Europeans either lived on or even visited the lands 
over which their rights extended. 

This again is a purely native institution, copied by the 
Dutch. Its origin will be found in the extract from the 
Malacca Code, in Appendix I p. xv, and in the description of 
the “private lands"' in Java by Dr. Wixckel (sup. 
p. 94), who expressly states that the custom there is a native 
one which originated with the Javanese sovereigns. 

Besides the occupiers of the town and suburban lands and 
the proprietors ( tuan tanah ) of the concessions just mentioned, 
there were the Malay peasantry in the interior, proprietors, 
sub-tenants or mere cultivators, as the case might be, under 
the native laws already described. That these were never very 
numerous in Dutch times, when the cultivation of rice was 
absolutely forbidden, may be assumed from the fact that in 
the eight years from 1828 to 1836, (paddy -planting having 
been permitted since 1795) the average number of cultivators 
paying tenths was only 2,364. * In fact, under Dutch rule, the 
concessions must have paid very little to their proprietors, and 


* ^EWBOLD, I, 165. Mr. W. T. Lewis, Assistant Resident of Malacca, 
in 1828 estimated the Malacca territory to be 450 square miles, of which 
5,653 acres only were cultivated. 
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it was only under the British Government, after 1 7 95, that they 
began to be valuable. 

The land-holders, then, in Malacca, at the time that the 
British took possession of the place finally in 1825, were of 
three classes : — 

1. — Holders of land in the town and suburbs, with or 

without certificates of the Court of Justice ; 

2. — Proprietors of concessions, in the nature of Zamin - 

dari rights, over country lands ; 

3. — Native cultivators having a proprietary right ; — 
all holding under the local customary tenure of the country. 

It was difficult at first for the officers of the new Government 
to obtain accurate information as to the state of the tenure. 
The persons belonging to the second of the three classes just 
enumerated — “ proprietors/’ as they called themselves, “ tithe- 
owners” or “impropriators/’ as Mr. Young termed them* — 
commenced by making wholly inadmissible claims. For a 
time it seemed as if the whole of the land of the Province, 
beyond the town-limits, was the absolute property of “ pro- 
prietors,” whether cultivated land, waste land, or forest. There 
was no one to appeal to for information as to the nature of 
the tenure except the “ proprietors” themselves and their 
friends and relations. Such information as they could or 
would give will be found in the minutes of a meeting held by 
the Resident Councillor on the 10th of October, 1826 
(Appendix II) . They claimed the unqualified ownership of hun- 
dreds of square miles of land, the greater part of Avhich was 
uncleared forest because, though the rights granted in respect 
of it had been conferred with a view to its bring cleared, the 
Dutch Government had never enforced this stipulation ! They 
called the cultivators their “ tenants,” and denied the right of 
any one to settle on their alleged estates without permission ; 
yet they admitted the right of a “ tenant” to sell, mortgage 
and devise his land and to extend his property by taking up 
waste land at will. They alleged a customary right to collect 


* Correspondence relating to the Land Revenue System, S.S. — Mr. Young’s 
3rd Report, pp. 51-75. 
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a rent which was ordinarily a tenth of all produce, but admit- 
ted that they had no right to levy a higher rate. 

It need hardly be said that this description was -not sufficient 
to convince the Governor (Mr. Fullerton ) that the relative 
rights of Government, c( proprietor,” and “ tenants ” had 
been correctly stated.* He pointed out the inconsistencies 
which occurred in the information elicited at the meeting, and 
the claims of the concessionaires to be absolute owners were 
never recognised. It was made clear by the production of a 
Hutch Proclamation, dated 1 TthDecember, 1773, and a later one 
dated 20th May, 1819 (Appendix IV), that the latter were 
forbidden, under pain of a heavy fine, from levying more than 
one-tenth of the produce from the cultivators. This satisfied 
the Governor that all that had ever been given up by the 
Dutch Government to the concessionaires was the right of col- 
lecting the tax of one-tenth of the produce, and that no valid 
claim could be made out to any absolute right of ownership of 
the soil. It was decided to redeem the rights which had been 
thus given up, and in 1828 these were repurchased by Govern- 
ment from the concessionaires, who received in lieu of them 
hereditary allowances calculated according to the respective 
values of the concessions so re-acquired by Government. In 
a few cases, owing to absence from the Settlement, or inca- 
pacity to contract, on the part of the persons entitled, the 
re-purchase of the right of levying the tenth was not carried 
out, and this right is, therefore, still enjoyed by a few indivi- 
duals in Malacca. 

The lands at Malacca, having been just freed from the 
incubus of a middleman between Government and the cultiva- 
tor, were taken in hand by the authorities. A Superintendent 
of Lands was appointed, and a Regulation for the Administra- 
tion of the Land Revenue Department was passed on the 25th 
June, 1828, which, after approval by the Board of Directors, 
became Regulation IX of 1830. 

The foundation of much of *fhe maladministration that has 
followed may be traced to this very incomplete measure. The 
Government ought then to have decided whether the tithe 


See Mr. Fcllerton's minute, Appendix II, p. xxx. 
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system was to be persisted in or not ; whether land was thence- 
forth to be taken np in the old w ay and to be subject to the 
payment of tenths, or whether any other system of tenure 
was to be introduced. But wdiat was done was this : — 

(1) . The Government determined to collect the tenth on 

produce which had just been re-acquired from the 
former tithe-owners, and toll-houses were erected 
throughout the country to intercept produce on its 
way to market. 

(2) . A determination was announced to survey the hold- 

ings of the then cultivators and to issue title- 
deeds" for them. Th ; s was not carried out.* 

(3) . For lands disposed of subsequently, grants and 

leases w r ere to be issued under English law. 

(4) . The Regulation was silent as to the method of en- 

forcing the levy of the tenth. 

Is it surprising that the result has been incessant confusion 
ever since ? Here was a native tenure easily intelligible and 
suited to the customs and traditions of the people. It was 
possible to carry it out in its entirety by encouraging the 
exercise of the free right of taking up land for agricultural 
purposes and the acquisition of an alienable proprietary right, 
subject to the payment of tenths, and by providing legal machi- 
nery for the collection of tenths and the punishment of per- 
sons evading payment. It was possible, on the other hand, 
to abandon it, to levy an assessment (founded, as in India, on 
a rough survey or estimate of area) in lieu of it, and to alienate 
lands in the future on this system. But neither of these sys- 
tems was adopted. The old lands cultivated and liable to 
tenths before 1830 remained subject to the native customs, 
but they were not identified by registration or survey. Lands 
taken up and brought into cultivation without permission 
after 1830 could not, therefore, in subsequent years, be dis- 


* « A Surveyor was appointed, but before he had been many months 
“ employed, his services were dispensed with in the general reduction, and 
“ in consequence until this day (1856), except in the immediate vicinity of 
« the town, the lands are not measured, nor do the tenants hold any docu- 
“ ynents to prove their rights.” Journ . Ind. Arch., X, 61. 
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tinguished from them. The tithe system was maintained, but 
the toll-houses proved to be a nuisance and at the same time 
an inefficient means of collecting the tax. It must have been 
obvious that much produce liable to the tax would not pass 
the toll-houses at all, while, on the other hand, produce exempt 
from taxation, i.e. 9 that derived from the lands of Penghulus, 
etc., and from lands leased or granted on a quit-rent after 
1830, would very likely be charged. The outlook from the 
first was not promising, and two important facts — one legal and 
the other administrative — tended to aggravate all the other 
difficulties. One was the decision of the Recorder, Sir B. 
“ Malkin,* * * § (( that the introduction of the King’s charter into 
“ these Settlements had introduced the existing law of Eng- 
u land also, except in some cases where it was modified by 
“ express provision, aud had abrogated any law previously 
existing/ J f and the other was the alteration in the form of 
government and the reduction of establishments which took 
place about 1830. Thenceforward there were only two officers 
to perform all the executive and judicial duties of the station.! 

The Malacca Land Regulation (IX of 1830) was not long 
regarded as law. It was passed by the same authority as the 
Singapore Land Regulation, which was judicially declared 
by Sir B. Malkin, to be illegal because it was not a 
Regulation “ for imposing duties and taxes/’ those being the 
only purposes for which the Governor in Council of Prince of 
Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca could legislate^ 

Changes in the law and in the Government were followed 
soon afterwards by the Naning War ( 1831-2 ). So it will be 
seen that the years which immediately followed the cession of 
Malacca were characterised by a number of incidents which 
rendered the establishment of a successful administration of 
the Land Department a very difficult operation. 


* Rodyk i\ Williamson, 24th May, 1834. 

f In the goods of Abdullah , 31st March, 1835. Special Reports of the 
Indian Law Commissioners, House of Commons Papers, 30th May, 1843, p. 
9 °. 

x Journ. Ind. Arch., X, 55. 

§ Indian Law Commissioners’ Report, 66. For an abstract of the Sin- 
gapore Land Regulation, see Journ. Ind. Arch., IT, 214, 
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The difficulties with which the Government was brought 
face to face in 18:29, the introduction of English law which 
rendered the enforcement of Dutch or native customary laws, 
however well suited to the place, impossible, the absence of 
legislative power in the Local Government, and the conse- 
quent impracticability of enforcing revenue claims and com- 
pelling the delivery of the tenth, were well summarised by 
Mr. Fullerton, in a minute dated 18th May, 1829, from which 
I extract the following passage : — 

“ This brings me to the explanation of the radical cause why 
“ revenue cannot be raised in these eastern countries. On the 
“continent of India, the Governments are invested with legis- 
“ lative power, and that power is exercised in prescribed form, 
“ by the enactment and promulgation of laws registered in the 
“ Judicial Department, under the term of Regulations. Those 
“ Regulations, besides providing for the forms of administering 
“ justice, define the relative rights of the Government and the 
“ subject, and prescribe the mode under which those rights arc 
“ to be interred on the one part, maintained on the other, by 
“application to local Provincial Courts, bound to act accord - 
•* ing to those Regulations. The Supreme Courts have no 
“jurisdiction in any matters of Revenue, or the collection 
“ thereof. In the Revenue Department* public officers hold 
“ summary pow ers of enforcing, in the first instance, all de- 
“ mauds, w hether for payment of arrears, ejecting from lands 
“unduly held, leaving the otms prosequmdi on the party sup- 
“ posing himself aggrieved, distraint when no arrear is due, or 
“ ejectment from lands properly belonging to him. It is only 
“ under the exercise of the summary process that the collec- 
tion of the Government Revenue in India is insured. In 
“ these eastern settlements the Government has no power of 
“ framing those legislative provisions. There does not, there- 
“ fore, exist any distinct and clear definition of relative rights, 
* e or prescribed mode of enforcing and preserving them. There 
“ are no Provincial Courts acting under local law. Govern- 
"ment possesses no power of enforcing its demands. The 
“ Court administering justice as a Revenue Court is a King's 
“ Court, framed on the English model, and taking the common 
“ law of England as its guide. Questions of Revenue, there- 
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“ fore, whether arising from land or excise, fall to be tried 
“ under principles that have no relation or resemblance to the 
“ local situation of the country and its inhabitants. Before 
“ demands can be enforced, legal process in all the English 
“ forms must be resorted to ; writs of ejectment must be sued 
“ for : suits entered for arrears ; delays, expenses, doubts and 
“ difficulties arise that render it easy for the people to evade 
“ the payment of all demands, and induce the officers of Gov- 
“ ernment rather to abandon the demand, small in individual 
il cases, though considerable in the aggregate, rather than 
“encounter all the difficulties and go through forms which 
“ they cannot understand. Let us suppose, for example's sake, 
*• that the Supreme Court at Calcutta were at once declared 
“ the only Revenue Court ; that every arrear of Revenue, 
“ every question resulting from its collection, or the occupa- 
“ tion of land, were to he tried there in the first instance, under 
“ all its forms ; would it possible to realize the Land Revenue? 
“ Yet this, in a small way, is exactly our case. Singapore, 
“ indeed, is of recent acquisition, and the titles hitherto given 
“ have been in English form : but even at Singapore, there is 
“ much land occupied without any title whatever ; and unless 
“something is done by regular enactment, possession will make 
“a title, as it has done in this Island, from the neglect of the 
“ local authorities. But how are we to regulate decisions at 
“ Malacca ? There the sovereign right is one-tenth of the 
“ produce ; the Dutch made over the right to certain of the 
“ inhabitants more than 100 years ago. This Government, by 
“ way of insuring increase of cultivation and introduction of 
“ population, redeemed the right. IIow are we to levy the 
“ tenth, if refused ? The land tenures at Malacca hear no 
“ analogy or resemblance to any English tenure ; yet by such 
“ they must, in case of doubt, be tried. Regulations adapted 
“ to the case have indeed been sent to England, but until local 
“ legislation is applied, and the mode of administering justice 
“ better adapted to the circumstances of the place, it seems to 
“ me quite useless to attempt the realization of any Revenue 
tf whatever." 

References to Bengal on the many vexed questions relative 
to the occupation and alienation of land in the Straits were 
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incessant for the next ten years. Each of the three Settle- 
ments had its separate history and its peculiar administrative 
difficulties, and it was no easy task to find out and apply the 
proper remedies in each. In 1837 the Supreme Government 
in Calcutta gave effect to some of Sir B. Malkin’s recommen- 
dations by repealing the local Land Regulations ( the legality 
of which was more than doubtful ),* with a view to the intro- 
duction of a general Land Law, and by passing an Act ( No. 
XX of 1837 ) which modifies, in the Straits, the English law 
of succession and makes all immoveable property descend to 
the executor or administrator and not to the heir, f In the 
same year a Commissioner ( Mr. Young ) was despatched 
from India to the Straits Settlements to settle existing disputes 
and difficulties about titles to land and to report on the whole 
subject. He visited Malacca in 1838, and again there was an 
opportunity of putting the land revenue system on an intelli- 
gible basis, either by ascertaining, and formally enacting as 
law, the native customs relative to the collection of the tenth 
( as was done in Ceylon a few years later J ), or by establish- 
ing by la-vv the principle of an assessment in money, instead of 
the tax m kind, to be levied on the cultivated area as in India. 

Mr. Young recommended neither. He deprecated legisla- 
tion, a*id preferred to trust ( the result has shewn how vainly ) 
to -argument and persuasion to induce the Malays to commute 
Vne tithe for a fixed annual payment in money. The idea 
started in Regulation IX of 1830, that each cultivator was to 
have a title-deed for his holding, seems to have taken complete 
possession of that generation of Land Revenue officials and 
the object of every succeeding administration seems similarly 
to have been to force documents of title upon an unwilling 
population. The toll-houses were discontinued and the volun- 
tary commutation plan was tried. Its complete failure was 
thus described by Mr. E. A. Blundell in 1848 : — 


* Act X of 1837, s. 1. 

t See Sir B- Malkin’s letter to the Government of India, dated Julv 17 
1837; Report of Indian Land Commissioners, p. 85. * 

X Sup. t p. 145, 
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(i He (Mr. Young) seems to have brought to notice the 
“ very objectionable system of levying a revenue in kind on 
u the produce of the lands, and to have induced the resort to a 
u commutation of the tenths into a money payment, but 
u unfortunately the mode adopted either by or through him, 
u was one that proved most unpalatable to the natives of the 
“ place, and by its enforcement led to much vexation and dis- 
Si satisfaction. This novel mode of raising a land revenue was 
6C by means of technical English legal indentures between the 
“ tenants and the East India Company, drawn up with all the 
“ precision and formality of a practising attorney in England, 
“ whereby the tenant engages to pay so much per annum, and 
“ the East India Company engages not to demand any more, 
(i during a period of twenty years from the date of signing. 
“ This legal document occupies the whole of one side of a 
“ sheet of foolscap, while the other is filled with Malayan 
“ writing purporting to be a translation of the English, but, 
“ as may well be supposed, failing entirely to convey to a 
u native reader any idea of its meaning. It requires some 
“ knowledge of law to understand the English original, con- 
“ sidering that it is drawn up in strictly legal terms, and the 
u attempt to translate those terms into Malay has produced 
“ an utterly unintelligible jumble of words. Indentures being 
“ duplicate documents are of course required to be signed, 
“ sealed and delivered in duplicate by each party in the pre- 
“ sence of witnesses. To secure therefore the payment (often 
“ of a few annas only per annum ) the tenants ( iguorant 
<( Malay peasants) were sent for in shoals to put their marks 
“ to these sheets of foolscap paper filled with writing. They 
(i naturally got alarmed and evinced the greatest reluctance 
“ to affix their signature. To overcome this reluctance and to 
“ induce a general signing throughout, seems to have been the 
“ great and almost sole object of the Land Department from 
“ that time to the present. All the ingenuity of Residents 
i( and Assistants has been exerted to this end and all the prin- 
“ ciples of political economy have been exhausted in endea- 
“ vouring to explain the advantages of the system, but in 
“ many parts without success. Threats, coaxings and expla- 
(< nations have been set at defiance, and an obstinate determu 
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“ nation evinced not to sign these legal paper*. In 1843 or 
“ 1844, the then Resident hit on the notable plan of punishing 
“ the recusants for their contumacy by putting their tenths up 
“ to auction and selling them to a Chinaman, the very thing 
£f that formed one of the grounds for redeeming the lands from 
(( the proprietors 

The Government had redeemed the rights granted in the 
days of Dutch rule to a few privileged proprietors v an i the 
worst that was said of the bargain for some years was that it 
had been rashly and improvulentlv concluded and had resulted 
in an annual loss to Government. But as time went on it was 
discovered that the Government had by no me ms acquired, as 
had been sn: posed, an unfettered right to deal With the waste 
laud ot Mob ecu. The d^ed- by winch tli ■ proprietors 
surrendered their rights to Government contained a stipula- 
tion to the oft* M*t that, in ease the Settlement of Mahmea sir mid 
ever 1 e given up t-> any other Power, they should be restored 
to their original position with resneet to the lands.* This 
proviso effect ually prevented the Government from giving a 
clean title to purchasers. 

The legal difficulty thus engendered. and the aekuowledged 
failure of the voluntary commutation plan, necessitated refer- 
ence once more to the Goven_ment of India, and in 1801 a 
Rill was introduced in the Legislative Council <>f India, which, 
it Mas hoped, would give the local authorities all the necessary 
powers. During a debate on this measure, the law officer of 
the Government (Mr. Sto.vci:) read to the Council an extract 
from a letter written by Mr. Bixxokll. cx-Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, in which the injurious effect of the exac- 
tion of the tenth in kind was pointed out. He further 
explained that twenty years earlier an attempt had been 
made to commute the payment in kind to a money payment, 
which had tailed from the had way in which it was carried 
out, and that many disputes had aiisen from the ineffici- 
ency of tiie native surveyors, whose surveys were so bad 

that constant disputes were arising in consequence of them, 

many lands having been assigned twice over.” To meet 

' Jonrn, Inri. Arrh ., X, 60-01. 
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this difficulty the Bill provided for a survey and a summary 
settlement of the rights of parties, “ which would put an end 
to disputes/’* 

The Bill in due time became law and. as Act XXVI of 1S61, 
is still in force in the Colony. It settled summarily all diffi- 
culties ns to the title of the Government to the lauds over 
which the Dutch grantees had once had lights, by vesting the 
lands in question in fee simple in Her Majesty and thus for 
ever extinguished any hopes which the former grantees might 
have entertained of regaining possession, at some future time, 
of the surrendered rights. 

It also declared what was the legal status of certain classes 
of native land-holders and provided a scheme of survey and 
settlement, analogous to the Indian system, under which the 
rights and liabilities of every one could be ascertained and 
recorded. 

But thirty years had been lost and the lands taken up with 
or without authoiity in that period were now not to lie distin- 
guished from the lands which Mere held under the local cus- 
tomary tenure at the time when Regulation IX of 1S“PJ was 
passed, f The duty to be undertaken was a completely new 
survey of the Settlement of Malacca, in the course of which 
the status of every person claiming to have title to land was 
to be ascertained and declared ; and this was not facilitated 
by any earlier survey and settlement, for the provisions cf 
Regulations IX of ]S6() in this respect had been allowed to 
remain* a dead letter. J 

The Act contemplated (s. i) two classes of native land-holders, 
namely, (1) ^cultivators and resident tenants *' of the lands 
redeemed from the Dutch grantees, and of lands in Nailing 
‘‘ M ho hold their lands by prescription ; § 

(2) ‘‘All other cultivators and under-tenants who now 
occupy or hold, or shall occupy or hold, any of such lands as 
aforesaid.” Those who could prove a proprietary right under 

* Bengal Hurkaru, January ll)th, 1801 . 

f N'tr p. 151. 

+ See p. 154, note/ 

§ i e., by local custom, usage orluw, Sahnn v. Mitc/wll, Appendix III. p. 
xli. 
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the local customary tenure, and who came, therefore within 
the first category, were declared to be liable to a payment, 
either in money or kind, of one-tenth part of the produce of 
the land to Government. 

Those (class 2), whose occupation was independent of the 
native customary tenure were to be treated as squatters un- 
der the Straits Land Act (Act XVI of 1839, s 2) and had the 
alternative of u engaging for ” their land on terms fixed by the 
Government, or of removing from it altogether. 

Power was given to the Governor to commute the custom- 
ary liability of a land-holder to pay tenths in kind, for a sum 
down and an annual quit-rent. 

AV aste land at the disposal of Government was to be alien- 
ated, in the discretion of the Governor, to applicants, in 
perpetuity or for any term of years and subject to any quit- 
rent agreed upon ; and the local customary right, which the 
peasantry of Malacca possessed, of taking up forest, waste or 
uncultivated land and acquiring a proprietary right over it by 
clearing and cultivating it, was taken away. Every land-holder 
was, however, declared to be entitled to add to his holding by 
engaging for contiguous uncultivated land in the proportion 
of one part of waste for every four parts of land cultivated 
by him. 

Finally, certain legal powers were given to officials to 
be appointed by the Governor, to make a survey of the 
lands of the Settlement, to require the attendance of parties 
and the production of documents, and to enquire •into and 
decide questions of title, subject to an appeal to the Court of 
Judicature. 

If this Act had been properly worked by a sufficient estab- 
lishment, there would seem to be no reason why the Malacca 
Land Revenue Department should not be at the" present time, 
as regards survey, settlement, maps, registration of holdings, 
and record of rights, on as satisfactory a footing as any settled 
district in an Indian province. 

But no settlement operations on a sufficiently extended scale 
were ever undertaken. A surveyor was appointed and worked 
for some years during which time a tolerable survey of the coast 
districts (about one-fourth of the whole) was executed. The 
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maps so obtained were never published and the Indian sys- 
tem of declaring particular land to be liable for so much 
revenue annually, leviable quite irrespective of any title-deed 
delivered to the occupant, was not enforced by the Land Office, 
though this is distinctly what the Act aimed at. The officials 
of the day seem to have been still unable to get rid of the 
idea that the only way to make au occupant liable for land 
revenue was to make him sign a lease first of all. 

In the words of the late Attorney-General of this Colony 
(Mr. T. Braddell, c.m.g.), whose paper on the Malacca Land 
History * has been of the greatest value to me in compiling 
these notes , — iC the cultivators, finding themselves better off 
under the Penghulus, with whom ( when they had no written 
titles registered in the office, and followed by regular demands 
for the rent expressed in the title-deed) they were able to 
evade payment of the tenths, still refused to take titles, and 
continued to occupy old lands and to open up other lands with 
impunity, owing to the weakness of the Land Department, 
which ^vas provided with so few, and such inefficient officers, 
that there was no regular supervision, and when any person 
was found encroaching on the Crown lands he was all ready 
with the excuse that the land was prescriptive tenant land.”+ 

Systematic work in Malacca under Act XXVI of 1861 
ceased with the departure of Surveyor-General Quinton from 
that Settlement, about 1867. 

A passing reference may here be made to Ordinance XI of 
1876, intended to facilitate land-administration in Malacca, 
which has remained more or less a dead-letter for want of an 
efficient establishment. { 

Neither Act XXVI of 1861, nor the Ordinance last quoted, 
touch on a subject which lias attracted the attention of several 
persons who have written upon Malacca Lands. It has been 
stated above (p. 153 ) that owing to absence from the Settle- 
ment, or incapacity to contract, on the part of the persons 
entitled, the right of collecting the tenth was not redeemed 


* Joxirn. bid. Arch ., X.S., I, 43. 

f Proceedings of the Legislative Coun cil of the Straits Settlements 1^S2, 
1 *. 68 . 
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hy Government in all cases and that this right is still enjoyed 
by a few individuals in Malacca. Blundell speaks of the 
omission to carry out the redemption policy in these few 
instances (which of course ought to have been dealt with as 
soon as the exceptional circumstances alluded to ceased), as an 
“ important error,” but describes the unredeemed lands as 
“ so small in extent (probably not one-tenth of the whole), 
“ and already ( 1848 ) so far occupied, as to preclude their 
({ being selected for any extensive cultivation ” by a new 
colonist prospecting for agricultural land.* 

The plan proposed by Mr. TV. B. Young, in 1838, of providing 
by a special Act for the resumption by the State of the privileges 
held by the few remaining tithe-impropriators, upon the award 
of compensation on an equitable principle, has not yet been 
acted upon. Perhaps the limited area of the land in question, 
which, he states, u does not exceed in area four or live square 
miles,” was thought to characterise the matter as one of not 
sufficient importance to demand special legislation in Calcutta. 
Mr. Young's remarks and recommendations are as follows : — f 

“ I must here mention that although the great bulk of the 
“ impropriators transferred their rights to the Government in 
“ 1828, a few of them were not included in Mr. Fullerton's 
“ arrangement, either by reason of the absence from Malacca 
“ of the principals, at the time of the negotiation, or because 
“ some of the tithe-owners had sub-let their privileges to 
“ others for a term of years, and the derivative interests thus 
“ created stood in the way of the admission of those impro- 
“ priators into the scheme of adjustment. The land thus 
“ excluded from the general arrangement does not exceed in 
“ area four or five square miles, and I believe that the impro- 
“ priators would be quite willing to surrender their privileges 
“ to the Government in consideration of receiving compensa- 
“ tion on the principle which was applied to the cases of the 
“ other tithe-owners. I think it would he desirable, for tho 
“ sake of uniformity, to extend the arrangement to these par- 
“ties, although the land in question is not sufficiently exten- 

* Jourti. I nil. Arch 11,743,744. 

j- Correspondence relating to the Land Revenue System of the Straits Settle- 
wents, 1837-1844, para. 40, p. 00. 
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“ sive to offer any important obstruction to the satisfactory 
cc working of the new system as a whole. The position of the 
“ lands referred to, their limited area, and the facility of ob- 
taining correct information respecting their produce and 
“ value, would obviate all risk of a recurrence, in relation to 
“ them, of the miscalculations or deceptions which have ren- 
“ dered the existing composition with the tithe-owners so bad 
“ a bargain to the State. If, however, these impropriators 
“ should be unwilling to assent to an equitable arrangement 
“ with the State for the surrender of their rights — the terms of 
“ which might be settled by arbitrators — and if Government 
“ should be of opinion that the retention, in hands of a few 
“ individuals of privileges, the reservation of which, even to 
“the ruling authority, has been declared to be incompatible 
“ with the good of the country, would militate against the 
“ beneficial working of the new plan — there would be neither 
“ injustice nor difficulty in providing by law for the transfer 
“ of those privileges to the State, with a view to the perfec- 
“ tion of the commutation arrangement, compensation, on an 
“ equitable principle being of course awarded to the parties 
“ whose interests may be affected by the transfer. A measure 
“ of this sort would, I have no doubt, be acceptable to the 
“ tithe-payers, who will soon find themselves in a more un- 
“ favourable position than their neighbours who have assented 
“ to the commutation, and, indeed, there is little reason to 
“ suppose that the tithe-owners would object to a fair adjust - 
“ ment. Perhaps it would be advisable that Government 
“ should direct the local authorities to negotiate wfith the 
“ impropriators in question for the surrender of their rights 
“ to tithes, and to report the result for the approval or further 
“ instructions of the Supreme Government/* 


A good deal has been said lately about “ British Malaya/* 
under which term those w T ho favour a policy of extending our 
territory on the Malay Peninsula, by annexation, w ould in- 
clude the Straits Settlements, and at least those Native States 
which are now under our direct protectorate (Perak, Salangor 
and Sungei Ujong). A word, therefore, may here be added as 
to the lessons to be learnt from the history of the land-laws 
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applied during the last sixty years to the only Malay State 
which has yet become British territory. 

In Malacca, the native system of land tenure and revenue 
has never been properly ascertained and put into the shape of 
an Act. It has always been, therefore, and still is, more or 
less unworkable under English law. 

The lands held under the native tenure at the time of ces- 
sion were not identified and registered, and though a new system 
of tenure under English grants and leases was introduced, the 
old native system went on extending itself side by side with 
the new one. 

When, in 1861, it was declared to be the intention of Gov- 
ernment to put a stop to the native system of acquiring a 
proprietary right by occupation, the holdings then existing 
were not ascertained by a visitation or survey. 

So, though the native revenue system cannot be satisfacto- 
rily worked, for want of power to exact the tenth, the officials 
have been unable to oblige the people to adopt the English 
tenure, because lands, really only recently brought under cul- 
tivation, cannot always be proved not to be old holdings under 
the native tenure. 

The experience of other British possessions in the East con- 
clusively shews that the wisest way to organise the collection 
of land revenue in an Asiatic country is to adopt and extend 
the native system, to work it through responsible trained offi- 
cers charged with the care of separate tracts and living in 
their districts, to create a revenue side of every District Offi- 
cer’s Court and to have nothing to do with English law. 

This paper, which has grown to unexpected proportions, 
may now fitly end with a final quotation from an official 
report : — 

“ It would be well if in the Protected States the history of 
“ Malacca tenures were taken as a warning, and if an early 
*•' opportunity were taken of ascertaining the rights of native cul- 
“ tivators and land-holders and securing to them their full enjoy- 

mcnt, while laying down any modifications of the native law 
“ which may be decided on as to the future. If something of 
“ this kind is not done, the modern clearing will be undistin- 

giiishable from the ancient holding aud land will continue to 
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(t be occupied and acquired on a system which it is difficult to 
“ assimilate with any satisfactory land revenue scheme/* ** 

W. E. MAXWELL. 




* Proceeding-^ of the Legislative Council of the Straits Settlements, 1383, 

p. 479. 




APPENDIX. 

:o: 

[X. B. — The text followed in the subjoined ex- 
tracts from Malay Codes of Laws is, in the ease of the 
Malacca Code, a copy formerly the property of the 
late Mr. J. B. Westerhout of Malacca and now be- 
longing 1 to Mr. D. F. A. Hervey, Resident Councillor 
of Malacca ; for the Perak Code, a manuscript in my 
own possession, copied from a manuscript formerly 
belonging to Sultan Jafar of Perak, and about sixty 
years old ; and for the Menangkabau Code, an old 
manuscript once the property of a former Perak 
Chief, the Raja Makota.] 
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cr^lr* 

dAw* s\ ^&l>> ^i\ ^$y. od ^j»+s* ^ s\ l^-> 

I iL « »«<»> ^ Id J y J id 1 .d JR.iS'jO ^i.4 ( j w*J ^ **>d 

^Xk-« ^ \ !*»!>. SSjS *Axj *d ^ J ^ Jj fj* 

*Ld^^J.i ^ -i dw* ^>iudj 5^*> | y4**4 i) (,jj^ ^y**l*} 

oi^ *— > £^£^1 c/ ^ 

Pri hukum orang mcnebas rimba yang tiada per-huma-i 
orung melain-kan milek orang sahaja dua janji-nia. 

Jkilnva ada yang mcnebas itu Islam, ka-clua bumi itu jail- 
gan ada milek orang lain. 

Apa-bila di-tebas-nia maka barang yang ada di-dalam-nia 
itu pcn-dapat-au yang menebas-lah. 

Bcr-mula jika ada sirau-kati aver dalam bumi itu yang 
l(‘bih deri-pada liajat-nia akan men-dirus tanam-an-nia dan 
akan di-minum-nia serta minum-an benatang-nia maka jangan- 
lah di-larang-kan-nia dan di-baliagi-nia-lali akan orang yang 
di-hihr-nia itu. 


^‘djJ djl -d^gj Ajli S 3 

^,xS jd ^ ^ g ^JL~£,b du 

dsj,.* ctl* ^jdj> ss& ^avAj^ &/*-* ^ ^s.xi^£» tjta 

Pada menyata-kau sagala tunab per-huma-au vaug tiada 
di-per-liuma-i uleh tuan-nia. Maka barang siapa yang handah 
ber-buat dia maka di-pin jam-nia pada tuan-nia atau di-sewa- 
ina kemdian jikalau bor-kahamlak tuan-nia di kembali-kau-nia 
dia. Dan jikalau iya meng-lnuidak-i sakali akan dia saperti 
bendang di-bcli-nia kapada tuan-nia maka handak-lah kanui 
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[Acquisition of Proprietary Right. Adjacent Owners to share 
in Water privileges. Perak Code.] 

The law regarding the clearing of forest-land 
which has not been taken up for huma cultivation. 
Such land becomes the property of the person who 
clears it, subject to two conditions, first, he must be 
a Muhammadan;* secondly, the land must not ho 
already in the possession of another person. 

When such land is cleared, everything which may 
be upon it becomes the property of him Avho cuts 
down the jungle. 

If there he a spring of water on the land which 
yields more water than is required by the proprietor 
lor watering his plants, and for drinking purposes 
for himself and cattle, he must not refuse to permit 
those who live lower down to share in the use of it. 


[Acquisition of Land. Right to take up Waste Land. Perak Code . ] 

To declare the law on the subject of upland fields 
which are not cultivated by their owners. Should 
any one desire to cultivate land of this description, he 
must borrow it or rent it from the owner, and should 
the latter want it hack at any subsequent time, it 
must he restored to him. 

* So, in former time*, English law denied the possibility of rights over laud 
to non -Christians. 

As late as Coke's time, it was the theory of English lawyers that an 
infidel or pagan could have no civil rights. Jews certainly had none before 
their expulsion by Edwakd I. Regulations were made for their government, 
and they were ultimately banished from the realm by the sole authority of 
the Crown : and they are expressly called the King's serfs in contemporary 
documents. In mediawal theory, no one not a Christian could be a real mem- 
ber of the State, and Christianity was one and indivisible. — Pollock. • Too 
Land Laws, p. 17//. 
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sakalian menulong sagala saudara kamu yang Islam. Ada- 
pun pada suatu khiar hakim resam tanah yang tiada cli-per- 
huma-i uleb tnan-nia itu maka tiada sakali-kali dapat di-tegah- 
kan akau harang siapayang handak bcr-buat mc-lain-kan tanah 
itu di-larang-kan sahab handak meng-ambil mcnafa'at dcri-pa- 
da-niu atau tanah yang dckat dusun-nia. 


r^Ail* J jA jt]j9 *X ,9j> 3-6 9y^S 3-6 

- j a 3-» a j d> 

r S? *jy ^ *13js 3U 

id ^ r djt ^9 ji^id r dd^s aA ^ ^ ^Jls^ 

O-diC oK" *1 j3 ^ aLpU* dJJ! jA a13j3 

Bor-mula jika tanah kampong dan ladaiig maka btT-pin- 
duh tuan-nia pulang kapada oraug besar masing-niasiug kapada 
suka-nia jika tiada waris-nia dan wakil-nia jika Indung tiiurg-1 
di-dapat maka di-tcbis oraug di-tebang-nia kayu-kaju-mu 
kemdian maka pulang-lah kapada rimba-nia sakali-kali jangan 
utigkau per-buntah-kan uleb tuan-tuan takalian karanu tanah 
pulang-lah ka-rimba-nia sa-kali-kali jangan angkau per-ban- 
tab -k an uleb tuan-tuan padang itu pulang-lab kapada Allah 
dan jangan -lab di-per-bantah-kan yang damikian itu-lah kata 
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Should a person desire to acquire such land out- 
and-out in the same manner as wet rice-land, lie must 
buy it from the owner. And ve must all save assist- 

* t- o 

ance to your brethren in Islam [in permitting the 
occupation of anv spare land by such as mar require 
it]. 

According to an accepted opinion of the judges 
as to the custom regarding lands lying uncultivated, 
no one has any right whatever to oppose the appro- 
priation of such waste land by any one who desires 
to cultivate it, unless the owner himself is going to 
turn it to some advantage, or unless it island adjacent 
to his holding, in either of which eases objection may 
he made. 


[Forfeiture of Proprietary bight upon Abandonment. 

Jlfenonglctthan ( 

If the owner of a plantation (kai)ipong) or farm 
flodnugj removes [and abandons it], the land reverts 
to the Chief of his tribe fsnlcnj if he have no heirs or 
representatives. 

In the ease of a farm which has been abandoned, 
that is to say, where a man has felled and cleared 
forest-land and then has allowed his property to go 
back to jungle, ye must by no means permit. any op- 
position on the part of the former cultivator to its 
appropriation by another, for it is land which has re- 
verted to jungle. Ye must not sutler the former 
owners to dispute possession, for the Held has gone 
back to God. and custom d ‘dares that there shall be 
no such dispute. 
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L-Jjj t — $b*> bV^ IxJ iLj id ^jb AjU <jjS.il ^jb AjU ljjS~ I 5J-A a7j 

aj! **t) .*9 u-^i*V^y9 J V dbld aj! ^j-jj,* t~ js 

» sUb^l* isb aJIAJ c*b plj^j sjb* jd bj& $.Jy+^ ilj\ olj>yb (&L> i^b 

^i-ijA-i id ^ jj^AiU jjsd c ^jicjjs^ ^ lSj*o Oj~> C ^T roHj) 

dblJi&b id ^rsjj cjb (J* r jjlT^jS ja p-jjl 

^ J * 3 .5 L 5 X - ^ Aj\j . ^ \^3 «i aL j ^ P-^ J * *» ’ * * J—b Aji 

,jb A-j^ Oj£-b AA3.Ua> ^b p jjl <j~ji jd £ j)l plbj ^j,* 

\ ^ Q^I ^Jfclj d jii*u Ctb i^+^sj\ji ±*l ^jd Aill CJjbljl* Ss^ ^*J^b <j£J> 

^Jk^. ^ ^j^»>hs.5 ^ ^ All <jdji ^d AjIj ^ ^ 9 .i*A liib 




^♦dSjA J^— » y oT**-^ t*$d»» '^b y*~» djl o[^j ifcLa* (jydjjyls 

fO JiS ^ ''^r jJJ id Aj\j <jS \ aA- 5 1^-0 ^ib Ait) w_>jfid aJj^ IjCJJ Ciba* 

*Ld »jb cdjjyjo <£b* ^ ^ c^- 03 j*>b* g \^j lj^ ajU 


Pada menvata-kan hukuni tan ah per-huma-an atau ben- 
dung ada-pun tan ah itu at as dua bahagi suatu tanah hidop 
ka-dua tanah mati ada-pun tanah mati itu tiada tanda ‘alamat 
sa-suatu siapa yang punia hak karana yang punia dusun itu 
Imndak-kan hasil nuschaya tiada-lah lagi pcr-kata-an-nia pada 
tanah itu maka jika di-per-buat uleh sa-sa'orang huma atan 
sawah bendang maka tiada-lah dapat barang siapa ber-kata- 
kata lagi karana sudah di-suka-kan yang punia dusun ada-pun 
yang ber-nama tanah hidup itu di-duduk-i orang di-tanam-i 
pokok kayu-kayu-an dan buah-buah-an serta di-per-buat-nia 
kampong halaman tanipat itu maka tiada-lah buleh di-ambil 
uleh sa-sa’orang itu-lali di-nama-i tanah hidop dan damikian lagi 
sagala orang yang dudnk di-dalam tanah orang atau dusun 
orang maka liandak-lah dia meng-ikut parentah dan jika dia 
me-la\van kapada yang ampuuia tanah atau dusun atau yang 
di-tuan-kan-nia maka di-hukuui sa-puloh tahil sa-paha. 5laka 
handak-lali sagala isi tanah itu menycrta-i tuan-nia itu damikian 
lagi di-kias-kan pada hukum kanuu ada-pun jika di-per-buat 
uleh sa-sa J orang dusun makaj\di dusun itu sagala \ ang di- 
tanam-nia jika di dhnva uleh ampunia tanah maka di-bahagj- 
lah akan harga-nia tanah itu sa-bahagi kapada yang punia 
tanah dua bahagi pada yang menanam baharu dan damikian 
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[Proprietary liiglit. What Land may be appropriated and made 
the subject of Proprietary Right. Malacca Code .] 

To declare the law relating to upland clearings 
and paddy-land. Land for these purposes is of two 
kinds, the first is tanali hidop, (live land), and the se- 
cond is tanali matt (dead land). Tanah mati is that 
on which there is no sign or token that it has been 
appropriated by any one, or any grove of fruit-trees 
in respect of which a proprietor can demand a pay- 
ment. Regarding such land it is certain that there 
can he no question. If any person proceeds to plant 
upland or wet pacll on such land, no one has any right 
to dispute it with him for it has been abandoned 
voluntarily by its former owner. 

Land which is known as tanah hidop is that 
which is appropriated by some one, either by living 
on it or by planting timber or fruit-trees or by laying 
out a garden or enclosure. This cannot he taken by 
anyone and is called tanah hidop. This rule applies 
also to persons who settle on the lands or plantations 
of others. As long as they live there, they must obey 
the orders of the owner, and if they oppose him, they 
may be fined ten tahils and one palm* It is the duty 
of all the persons who live on the land to support and 
co-operate with their lord, a rule which is also laid 
down in the Hit team Kannn.f 

If a person plants an orchard (on the land of 
another) and his trees grow up successfully, and a 
complaint is lodged by the owner of the land, the va- 
lue of the land shall be divided into three equal parts, 
one third shall be paid to the owner of the land, and 
* \ 1 

) I paha=\ tail 'd. 

t A separate Code. It would be interesting to ascertain whence the 
Malays borrowed the Greek word or Latin Canon » 
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lagi jika di-per-buat sawah bcndang itu-lah ; adat-nia dan jika 
di-per-buat huma atau ladang akan tanah yang hampa itu tiada 
dengan sa-tahu tuan-nia maka di-d'awa-nia ulch yang punia 
dia buleh dapat dan jikalau di-gagah-i-nia jaga melain-kan di- 
dcnda akan dia sa-puloh araas jika di-tinggal-kan uleh tuau- 
nia maka di-per-buat uleh sa-sa*orang kabun atau barang sa- 
bagei-nia maka di-clenda uleh hakim akan dia sa-tahil sa-paha 
karana iya meng-gagah hak ampunia tanah itu dan jikalau 
dengan suka ampunia tanah itu tiada per-kata-an di-dalam-nia 
itu-lah hukum tanah yang hidop tetap-lah hukum itu karana 
di-pakei di-dalarn negri atau dusun atau sagala telok rantau 
sokalian ada-nia an tali i. 


eJu oLi ^jlo ^1 aI^I 

Ail ^l«i ill ^>l«iV Aj ^«ai i+jjy ill ^ 1*^4 

L©jfl6 0|^*M ^)1«5 Sjb*Aj in aJ i— I 

Pada menyata-kan hukum orang mem-buat huma atau 
ladang yang baharu di-tebas-tebang maka di-bakar-nia uleh 
sa* orang jikalau iya hangus tiada-lah men-jadi per-kata-an dan 
jikalau tiada hangus maka hanrlak-lah orang yang mem-bakar 
itu di-suroh mem^run sa-tengah ladang itu dan jika ladang itu 
orang bcsar-besar ampunia dia mc-lain -kan di-perun-nia sam- 
pei habis sudali sakali dan jika mcm-buat huma bcr-kawan- 
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two-thirds to liim who has made the plantation. The 
same is the rule in the case of rice-fields, laid out hv 
a person on the land of another. But if a man makes 
a clearing [for a farm of upland padi and vegetables] 
on the waste land of another without the knowledge 
and consent of the latter, who thereupon complains, 
the owner of the land shall get it and if the trespasser 
persists, he shall be fined ten a mas.* 

If the land is left by the cultivator, and another 
comes and makes a plantation thereon, or otherwise 
cultivates on it, the latter shall be fined by the judge 
one tahil and one paha for he has forcibly encroached 
upon the rights of another. If it is the owner of the 
land who does this, there is, of course, nothing to be 
said. Such is the law regarding tanah hiclop, and it is 
firmly established and followed both in towns and in 
the country and in all districts and divisions of the 
State. 


[ Hama or Lad muj land. Customary Eules as to fencing and as to 
the simultaneous burning of a general clearing. 

Malacca CoJc.l 

To declare the law regarding up-land farms and 
clearing. If the newly-felled timber on such a clear- 
ing is fired by some one and is successfully burned, 
there is nothing to be said. But if it is not burned 
off, the person who set fire to it must be ordered to 
lop and pile the branches on half the clearing, 
or, if it should belong to a Chief, on the whole 
clearing. If a number of persons clear land in con- 
cert, and when each has felled his portion, one of them 
of his own individual motion and without any general 

* 1 mas or amas— 1 maynm~\ tlx of fche weight in gold of a Spanish dollar ? 
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kawan telali hampir-lali tebung-an masing-masiug maka tiba- 
tiba di-bakar-nia dengan sa^orang-nia diri tiada dengan muafa- 
kat yang ramei maka ter-bakar liuma orang vang baniak itu 
pun damikian juga hukum-nia dan jikalau mem-pagar huma 
sagala orang baniak sudali mem-pagar maka tinggal iya sa ? - 
orang tiada taksir akan tetapi jika sagala padi-padi orang itu 
di-makan babi atau kerbau maka meng-ganti iya sabab karana 
taksir tiada dia mem-pagar dau jika liabis di-makau benataug 
samua-nia melain-kan damikiau-Iah juga di-hukum-kan atas- 
nia antabi. 


•g?*> 

j * *d 

^rr® ^ ^*3 d-ji* ji^j\ *d id 5^**» 

*h-o id ^9 *J Jj* *4-, *d ^jUj 

*Jjl 

Pad a mengata-kan hukum regain sagala orang yang ber- 
tanam-tanam-an pcr-uleh kamu akan pagar dan parity jangan 
taksir menunggu-i-dia. 

Saber mula tanam-tanam-an itu atas dua perkara suatu 
tan a in -an itu ada ber- pagar jika rnasok kerbau atau lumbu 
jikalau tcr-tikam pada malam menyilih benataug itu sa-belah 
harga-nia tetapi pada kaul yang s-ah menyilih samua-nia harga- 
nia maka tanam-un itu di-ulih uleli yang ampunia benatang. 
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agreement sets fire to his portion and the fire extends 
to the land of the othersj the same law is to be fol- 
lowed. And if the persons interested in the clearing 
set up a fence round it, and, though most of them 
fence their respective portions, one person neglects to 
do so, this is no offence ; but if, owing to such neglect, 
the crops of the others are eaten by pigs or buffaloes, 
lie shall make good the loss, for it was by his neglect 
in not fencing that it occurred, and if the whole crop 
is devoured by animals the same law is to he observed. 


[Obligation to fence. Cattle-trespass. Perak Code . ] 

To declare the customary law regarding the du- 
ties of the owners of growing crops. Ye must all have 
fences and ditches [round your holdings] and must 
not neglect to watch them.* 

Growing crops are of two kinds. First, those 
which are fenced in. In the ease of these, if a buffalo 
or ox effects an entry and be stabbed at night [by the 
owner of the crop or his people], the latter must make 
good half of the value of the beast. But according 
to another sound doctrine, the full value of the beast 
must be made good (by the crop-owner) and the value 
of the damaged crop must be made good by the owner 
of the beast. 

* “The prevalence of this practice (the enclosure of cattle in fences), and 
the care with which fencing is universally attended to, is the best evidence of 
the value set upon land by a dense population. Their perception of the riyhts 
of property, -and their desire to maintain and respect them, are amply atter.red 
by their many arrangements to restrain the trespass of cattle. On the other 
hand, one of the most serious annoyances with which the planters of the South 
have had to contend, both on their Coffee and Sugar Estates arises from the 
notorious indifference of the Kandyans and Singhalese in this particular, and 
their disregard of all precautions for securing their buffaloes and bullocks by 
day or by night. ' Texnent's “ Ceylon. "II, .> 32 . 
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Ka-dua tanam-an itu tiada ber-pagar jika di-tikam pada 
malam menyilih samua-nia yang ampunia tanam-an itu dan 
tiada-lah di-silih-nia uleh yang ampunia benatang akan 
tannm-an itu. 

Jikalau siang ter-tikam sa-pulang-dua hukum-nia melain- 
kan jikalau sudah masaliur jahat-nia kerbau itu sa-biugga 
menyilih sa-belah harga-nia jaga dan tanam-an itu di-silih pula 
uleh yang ampunia kerbau. 


L>s^ >' 9 c/ W* 

jb ^y'y S V? ^ IP* £&* 

taSC^X^ji •— bl*® 'S^+ od *£p ^5 l »^U i«£® ^£,r®® 

\5j>. ^4^*^ u^® cj^ ^ f* 

V ^44* -d a)^' £j1j£ 0^ dib id p. aI^I 

Pada menyata-kau hukum buah-buah-an di-dalam kam- 
pong orang atau di-dalam kota negri ada-pun jika tiada iya 
inem-bahagi-kan buali itu akan tuan-niadi-makan-nia bor-sunia- 
sama jikalau di-jual-nia buah-nia itu maka di-pinta harga-nia 
sa-per-tiga dua buliugi pada ampunia kampong sa-bahngi aknn 
tiian-nia lama dun jika iya tiada mahu mem-b^ri maka marah iya 
lulu di-tebang-nia pokok itu maka meng-adap ampunia pada 
hakim maka di-suroh hakim bayar harga-nia pokok itu bagci- 
uiana *adat sagala pokok k ay u-k ay u -an yang di-dalam kam- 
pong orung cli-akan sagala buah-buah-an itu pun mana hidat- 
nia yang sa-per-tiga juga dan jikalau di-jual-nia uleh ampunia 
kampong itu dapat di-d’awa-nia uleh yang ampunia lama me- 
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The second kind of growing crop is that which 
is not fenced in. In the case of land of this kind, 
the value of a beast stabbed at night in the act of 
trespassing must be made good in full by the owner 
of the crop, and there is no obligation upon the owner 
of the beast to make good the value of the damage 
done by it. 

Should a beast be stabbed [trespassing] in day- 
light, the rule is that twice its value must be paid, 
except in the case of a notoriously vicious buffalo,* 
only one-half of the value of which need be paid, and 
the owner of which must make good the damage to 
the crop. 

[Superior and Inferior High ts. Malacca Code.'] 

To declare the law regarding the fruit of trees 
growing in the kampong of another or in the capital 
town, if the proprietor (of the trees) does not give a 
share of such fruit to the owner of the land, so that 
they may enjoy it in common, but on the contrary sells 
such fruit (for his own benefit), one-third of the value 
thereof may be demanded, that is to say, two shares g Q 
to the proprietor of the kampong and one share to the 
owner of the land. If the former will not give it, but 
in his anger cuts down the trees and the land-owner 
presents himself before the judge for redress, the judge 
must order the value of the trees to be paid in ac- 
cordance with the customary price of all fruit-trees 
growing in the kampong of others, and in like manner 
fruit must be appraised, the above custom of dividing 
in thirds being observed, and if it is sold by the 
proprietor of the kampong the owner of the ancient 
right to the land has the right to sue. 

* Compare the rule of English law as to animals of a known vicious disposi- 
tion. Co-t‘ v. Ihtvbultfv, KM’. B. X. S. 430. 
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lain-kan yang tiada ada per-kata-an lagi liania-lah kampong 
atau dusun yang di-anugraha deri-pada raja mantri akan sa- 
sa’orang ada-pun saperti bandaliara dan orang besar-be^ar mem- 
beri kampong akan sa-sa ? orang dengan tiada tabu dapat sampei 
ber-kata akan hal-nia marika itu kapada raja ada-pun jikalau 
di-ambil kampong orang atau dusun sa’orang-orang besar- 
besar maka di-beri-kan-nia kapada sa-sa^orang maka uleh am- 
punia kampong itu di-per-sembah-kau-nia kapada raja maka 
raja pmi ber-titah itu pun tiada dapat di-d‘awa lagi uleb am- 
punia kampong itu karatia sudah dengan sa-tahu raja antabi. 


5 id p k*-o jj 

cr*^" ■>' h f 9- jj'y'' 9 y ^e<-o ^J^sd 
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Pada inenyata-kan hukum or an 2: ber-gadei dusun maka 
ber-gadei itu dua per-kara suatu hams ka-dua-uia ganda harus 
ada-pun saperti sa'orang ber-gadei dusun kapada raja atau 
orang kampong yang ada tanaman-nia maka tiada bcr-buah 
pada Vang memegang kemdian itu salama laina-nia iya meme- 
gang itu maka bc-berapa tahun di-nanti-kan-nia tiada jua her- 
buah maka dapat di-ganda-kan-nia uleh yang ampunia ainas 
itu ada-pun yang tiada dapat di-ganda-kan-nia itu dusun kelapa 
pinang atau barang sa-bagei-nia tiada-lah bulili di-ganda-kan- 
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A case in which there can he no question at all 
(as to the light of the land-owner) is ihe case of a 
kampong (orchard or plantation) or dusun (grove or 
tope) which is granted by the Raja or Mantri to an 
individual. Regarding the Bandaliara and Chiefs, 
however, if one of them grants a Icampong to a person 
and nothing is known of it by the Raja until the case 
of the cultivating-proprietor is represented to him, or 
if any Chief takes the kampong or dusun of any per- 
son and grants it to another and the proprietor re- 
presents the matter to the Raja and the Raja con- 
firms the grant, the proprietor of the kampong has no 
further cause of action, for the thing has been done 
with the knowledge of the Raja. The end. 


[Hypothecation of Land. Recovery of Land, Are., wrongfully 
taken. Malacca Code.) 

To declare the law regarding the hypothecation 
of dusun s (groves of fruit-trees). Now hypothecation 
is of two kinds, the first is hams (“ lawful ”), the se- 
cond is gatula harus (“lawful to double ”). 

If a man hypothecates a dusun (grove of fruit- 
trees) or a kampong planted with fruit-trees to the 
Raja, and the trees do not bear fruit while in the pos- 
session of the bailee during the whole time of his 
possession, even though he wait for years, the creditor 
may claim double his money. 

Property in respect of which this doubling can- 
not take place is a grove of cocoa-nut or betel-nut or 
other similar trees. The law is that ganda does not 
apply to these, and should the creditor claim it, in- 
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nia hukum-nia dan jika di-ganda-kan rnaka di-b^ri tahu ka- 
pada hakim maka hakim-lah jadi lawan-nia jikaiva men-dapat 
barang sa-bagei-nia beuda yang ghraib kapada kampong orang 
yang di-pegang-kan-nia itu di-bahagi sa-per-tiga ‘adat dan 
sa-bahagi pada yang memcgang gadei itu dua bahagi pada 
ampunia karana lag! iya menunggu di-tampat itu dan dami- 
kian lagi kampong yang di-anugraha akan orang besar-besar 
jikalau iya men-dapat sa-suatu pen-dapat-an di -bahagi dua pada 
yang ampunia sa-bahagi dan kapada yang men-dapat sa- 
bahagi damikian-lah hukum-nia ada-pnn hukum dusun dua 
bahagi uleh sa’orang yang tiada ber-hutang maka di-makan- 
nia buah-nia dan di-jual-nia maka datang tuan-nia buieh di- 
d^awa-nia dan damikian lagi segala orang yang di-murka-i uleh 
raja-raja maka lari iya pada negri lain sebab takut-nia. Hata 
maka dusun atau kampong-nia di-tinggal-kan-nia tiba-tiba di- 
ambil uleh orang itu pun buieh di-d f awa-nia pada kemdian 
hari karana hak-nia naschaya di-kembali-kan uleh hakim 
ada-nia antahi. 


*(*J? J> \y^ji iSj 9 

eU ^ *i)>* rjy £ aIj! J_sl 

Pri hukum ber-scva-kan bumi. Apa-bila di-beri-nia uleh 
sa'orang laki-laki di-buhoh pada sa f orang di-suroh-nia her- 



formation may be given to the judge, who shallop- 
pose it. If the creditor finds any concealed property 
of value upon the land of the debtor which is held 
by him in hypothecation, the custom is that it shall be 
divided in three equal shares, one of which shall go to 
the holder of the mortgaged land, and two to the pro- 
prietor, for the finding has taken place while the 
creditor is in possession of the land. The same prin- 
ciple applies to land bestowed by the Raja upon Chiefs. 
If anything is found thereon, it must be divided in 
two equal shares, one of which goes to the owner of the 
land and the other to the finder. This is the law. 

Now regarding dusun there are two regulations, 
first in the case of a man to whom no debt is due, but 
he nevertheless eats the fruit of the dusun- and sells 
it; in such a case, if the owner appears, he has a right 
of action. So in the case of persons who have incur- 
red the displeasure of their Rajas and flee toother coun- 
tries out of fear for their safety, abandoning heir 
dusun or kctmpong , which are forthwith taken by 
others. In their case also, the rightful owners may 
sue in after days, for the property is theirs and shall 
certainly be restored to them by the judge. The end. 


[Sub-letting. A stated rent necessary. Perak Code], 

The law regarding the renting of land. If land 
be made over by a man to another, the latter being 
put in to cultivate it on the condition that he receives 
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hutna, maka per-janji-an sa-suku deri-pada tanah per-huma-an 
itu akan upah-nia ; maka tiada-lah hams jika di-sewa-kan-nia 
deugan amas atau perak atau makan-an di-tuntu-kan-nia harus- 
lali. 

■ All j < id ^ J 5 t* ^a^** 1 ** 5 j^****^ ^CO CiL* 

id c_d^***» 1 a 1? 'ii-a 
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Pri hukuin ora n g yang menvewa rumah maka apa-kala 
binasa dengau sa'suatu sabab-nia maka orang menyewa itu 
metiyilih. 

Jikalau luindak di-binasa-kan per-janji-an maka di-pinta- 
nia-lah kambali akan sa-belahsewa-niaitu-umpama-nia sa^orung 
menyewa rumah janji-nia sa-puloh bulan sa-ratus timah maka 
di-diam-i-nia ea'bulan rumah itu runtoh atau binasa di-kira- 
kira-kan sa^ bulan sa-puloh timah dan yang sambilan puloh itu 
di-pint a-nia-lah kambali. Jika iya ber-kenan diam lagi di 
rumah itu di-suroh-nia-lah per-baik-ki karana sewa-nia telah 
di-bay ar- nia ter-lebih dahulu. 

Jlisal jikalau beluin di-b^ri scwa-nia bctapa hukum-nia ? 
Maka apa-kaki iya anggan meng-diam-i di-bay ar- nia-lah sewa 
yang telah lain dan jika iya handak meng-diam-i tampat itu 
juga di-suroh-nia-lah per-baik-ki dan di-bayar-nia sewa yang 
ada lagi padu-nia itu. * " e 
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one quarter of the produce as compensation for his 
trouble, such an agreement is not lawful. But if the 
land be let out in consideration of gold, or silver, or 
food, the amount of which is determined, this is law- 
ful. 


[Lease of House Property. House at risk of owner. Peral- Code.'] 

The law affecting the tenants of houses. If the 
house is destroyed by the fault of the tenant be must 
make good its value. 

Should the tenant desire to put an end to the 
agreement, he may demand that a proportionate part 
of the rent shall be returned to him. For instance, 
a man rents a house on the undertaking that he shall 
pay one hundred catties of tin for ten months ; he 
resides there for one month, and then the house falls 
down, or is otherwise destroyed ; in this case, ten cat- 
ties of tin must be allowed for the one month of occu- 
pation, and he may demand that the remaining ninety 
catties shall be returned to him. If he likes to con- 
tinue to live in that house, he can call upon the owner 
to repair it for him, for be has paid in advance. 

The case may be put, “if the rent has not been 
paid beforehand what will the law be ?’" The answer 
is, at the time that he refuses to live in the house any 
longer, he must pay rent for the term that has already 
expired ; or if he still desires to go on living in the 
place, he may call on the owner to repair and must 
pay all rent which subsequently becomes due. 
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C>^ ^ & '«H (X»> <JJ 

*>\ (tf. 

oj! jJjC- g ^ ^ ' ojI Ijj jip^ £ y^-*- *!jl ^Ijao J-wil 

cPlj*- 5 aX jJjl 4JLL0 dU ^V £yj! Aa£ 

d-6 u_ilS/fc As y\ ojl \x»> u^Ai As j£L eL 


'ii\ y^ti ^ \xj ^Lj UJ^AC tfyX* O-J/ ji£-* dU 

^ j^* 1 <*i c)^ p/jl ^ Xir* ^ d^> J^*^j 

.h) ^Xi5 ^Li*i aJIj! jj! id Ia*j dJL*ta du ^ Isfj** 

Pri hukum benda yang sakutu bumi dan sagala per-buat- 
an dan sagala polion kayu meng-ikut bumi itu. 

Ber-mula upa-bila di-jual-nia ulch sa’orang deri-pada dua 
itu akan benda yang sakutu itu kapada orang lain. Maka 
di-beli-lah uleh yang sakutu itu saperti jual-an itu tiada hams 
di-jual-nia pada orang lain. 

Maka jikalau her-salah-an pada kadarnia benda itu atau 
pada harga-nia maka orang yang mern-heli itu ber-sumpah. 

Maka jikalau ter-latnbat di-tuntut-nia deri-pada-nia me- 
lain-kan ‘uzur-nia binasa hukum benda vang sakutu itu. 

Ler-mula jika sa’orang sakutu itu suka men-jual kapada 
lain orang dan yang s a’ orang tiada mcnyuka-kan maka di- 
ambil-ma-lah sakalian benda itu atau ditinggal-kau uleli yarn*- 
tiada mem-per-kenan-kan-nia itu. * 0 
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[ Jo i n t-p rop rieio rs h ip . PeraJc Code.] 

The law regarding property which is held in com- 
mon — land, and cultivation of all kinds and all fruit- 
trees which go with the land. 

If any property so held in common be sold by 
one of two joint-proprietors to a third person, though 
the other joint-proprietor he willing to purchase it 
on the same terms, such a sale is illegal. 

If there be a disagreement as to the nature of 
the property sold (/.<?., whether it is part of the joint- 
property or not), or as to the price of it, the purchaser 
must be put upon his oath. 

But if there be delay in making the claim (on 
the part of a joint-proprietor whose interests have 
been prejudiced by the sale of some of the joint-pro- 
perty by another joint-proprietor to a third person), 
unless this be caused by ill-health, the law of joint- 
proprietorship shall cease to apply. 

If one of two joint-proprietors is willing to sell 
joint-property to a third person, and the other is un- 
willing to do so, the latter must either take over the 
whole of the joint-property or must relinquish his 
interest in it to the other [at a valuation ?]. 
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APPENDIX II. 


CLAIMS OF IMPROPRIATORS. MALACCA LANDS. 


Tuesday, 10 th October, 1826. 

The following European and Native Landed Proprietors were 
assembled this day at the Resident Councillor’s Office for the pur- 
pose of enquiring into the particulars detailed below : — 

B. De Wind, Esq. 

J. B. Westerhout, Esq. 

G. Koek, Esq. 

A. YELGE.Esq 

The Captain of Malays : — 

Attooii 

Maidiat Tvue, 

Loerien, 

Booroe, 

M. de Souza was present by proxy in the person of his son. 

Messrs. De Wit, D. Koek, and G. de Souza, the Captain 
Kling and Dosso Bindasa were requested to attend, but unavoida- 
ble circumstances detained them elsewhere. 

The above meeting took place for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature of the agreement subsisting respectively between the Gov- 
ernment, the landed proprietors, the Penghulus (or intermediate 
officers between the landed proprietors and the tenants), and the 
immediate cultivators of the soil. 

1. — Between the Government and the landed proprietors. 

On a reference to the records in the Registrar’s Office, it would 
appear that some grants expressly state the right of Government 
to resume the land, and all, so far as the inquiry has gone, seem to 
indicate an ultimate right of this nature. 

The grantee, by the records, is generally supposed to receive 
the land under an engagement of clearing the same of jungle, and 
the right of resumption on the part of Government would seem to 
arise from the non-fulfilment of this expressed or implied duty on 
the part of the grantee. 

In regard to this clause, implied or seemingly understood in 
favour of Government, the present proprietors state that, without 


Ineliis. 
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questioning the absolute right of Government on this point, they 
consider themselves as possessing in equity a full and inviolate 
title to their grounds, inasmuch as the land has been sold to, and 
handed over during a series of years to various individuals without 
any mention being made of such inherent reservation affecting 
their title. On being required to produce their title deeds and 
grants, the present landed proprietors can only show Bills of Sale. 
They state that all sales or transfers of land were made in the 
Court of Justice, which body detained all previous papers and 
deeds on delivering up the last Bill of Sale or Transfer, and that 
the Court did not intimate to them the reservation above, to which 
it was their duty to do, if such a right be recognised on the part 
of Government. 

The proprietors acknowledge that they consider themselves 
bound, on the requisition of Government, to keep in repair ail es- 
tablished bridges and roads running through the grounds, and to 
clean the hanks and body of the river bordering on their estates 
from nuisances. But that all new roads are to he constructed at 
the expense of Government, who can carry such roads through any 
part of an estate, after intimating their intention to the immediate 
proprietors of the soil. 

The proprietors acknowledge also, that in cases of emergency (if 
any such should occur), they are bound to provide for the peace of 
their respectixe estates by embodying a police from among their 
tenants. 

2. — Between the landed proprietors and the Penghulus. 

The appointment of Penghulus is not obligatory, but is left to 
the free will of the proprietor, being solely for liis own convenience. 
On small estates there may he no intermediate officer. On estates 
somewhat larger, but possessing a paucity of tenants, there may 
¥ a mata-mata , who, under a more modest designation, is tie facto a 
Penghulu, both in power and privilege. On estates possessing 15 
or 20 houses, there is usually a Penghulu appointed. On exten- 
sive estates, there are several Penghulus, one being generally ap- 
pointed for each respective quarter of an estate, which may incor- 
porate parcels of ground of different names. 

The Penghulu and Mata-mata are exempted from any tax or 
assessment on their property, and are supposed to settle all disputes 
of minor importance subsisting among the tenants. But this is by 
simple compromise, as they possess no judicial powers. They pay 
regard to the tranquillity of the estate, and are the medium of 
communication between the landed proprietors and the tenants. 
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The Penghulus are not Government Officers in any sense of 
the term, and prior to the British authority receiving over Malacca 
on 9th April, 1825, Government did not, in any respect, interfere 
with them. Since that period, the Penghulus have been compelled 
to appear in Court, to take an oath for correctly exercising their 
authority. 

3. — Between the landed proprietors and the tenants. 

The tenant settles on an estate by the verbal permission of the 
proprietor. There is no express law as to the rate of rent payable, 
but the custom in general is for the landlord to receive 10 per cent, 
upon all the produce of the soil, although, in some particular in- 
stances, so low as 6 per cent, has been accepted by way of encour- 
agement. When spices or pepper are to be planted, there is usual- 
ly a separate and sometimes a written engagement made, and no 
tithe is levied for the first 3 or 4 years. 

During the Dutch administration, the inhabitants were not 
permitted to "cultivate padi, and the produce of the estate consisted 
chiefly in fruits, wood and charcoal. Padi cultivation is however 
now extending in all parts. The tithe of padi, spices and pepper 
is usually received at the residence or stores of the cultivators, and 
in most cases this tithe is taken by estimation rather than by ab- 
solute measurement, which is found to he inconvenient. But the 
tithe of other articles is generally received iu cash, after the same 
have been disposed of, and in case of apparent fraud, the sale must 
be traced, in order to ascertain the truth or error of such a suspi- 
cion. The land-holder possesses no right to establish his own mode 
of assessment or revenue, whether as to time, or place, or rate. 
In the collection of these tithes, some proprietors farm out their 
revenues, and others receive them through their own agents. 

A tenant may sell, transfer, devise, &c\ the portions of land 
lie may cultivate, and he is free to cultivate the soil to any extent. 
He may quit the estate at his free pleasure. But the land-holder 
cannot force him off the estate without just cause of offence. 
When this exists, a proper time must be granted to the tenant to 
enable him to dispose of his property. 

If such tenant appears dilatory in effecting his arrangements, 
the land-holder may assemble the Penghulus and elderly people as 
a committee of appraisement, and the land-holder paying the amount 
according to their estimate, can oblige the tenant to quit the estate. 

If the tenant feels aggrieved vith the conduct or the judgment 
of the Penghulu, he is to apply to his landlord, and in all cases, 
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without exception, where disputes or differences of opinion may 
subsist between the tenant and his landlord, which cannot other* 
wise be compromised, the appeal lies to Government. 


Wednesday , llrt October , 1826. 

As the nature of the landed tenures, so far as respects the re- 
lative right of Government and the landed proprietors, remains 
involved in some obscurity, the following* order was issued, and it is 
believed that the question at issue will be satisfactorily elucidated 
when the Register required in this order may be completed. 

With a view to ascertain the precise nature of the landed 
tenures, so as to complete the information which was yesterday 
elucidated at a meeting of the principal landed proprietors, the 
Dutch Translator is requested to examine the records in the office 
of the Registrar, who is to assist in the said enquiry, and extract 
from thence the particulars necessary to fill up an Abstract Regis- 
try of tie following form : — 


Abstract Registry of the Grants of Land made by Government 
from the earliest periods to the Inhabitants of Malacca . 



The Laud Surveyor will also draw up a draft of the Territory 
of Malacca, grounded upon the map in the Resident’s office. In 
this draft, the Land Surveyor will trace, in double lines, the several 
divisions according to the original grants of Government and with 
Roman letters will refer to the foot of the map, or to an appended 
Schedule, exhibiting the dates of the original grants, names of the 
grantees, and other particulars as set forth in the Register to be 
completed by the Dutch Translator as above directed. The Lr-nd 
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Surveyor will then trace off, with colours only, the present distribu- 
tion of territory, using numbers, in lieu of Eoman letters, for 
references as above. 

As this Eegister and the map are to be be submitted to the 
Hon’ble the Governor, the period of whose arrival is very uncer- 
tain, the Dutch Translator and Land Surveyor are requested to 
exercise such practicable expedition as may be compatible with a 
clean elucidation of the points in question. 

Extract from a Minute by Mr. Fullerton, Governor of the 
Strait* Settlements, Hated the 24tl? of November, 1827. 

All the papers connected with Lands of Malacca being under 
preparation for transmission to Bengal, 1 now record a minute to 
accompany them, being an abstract of past transactions in that 
department. 

The Lands of Malacca extend along the coast of the Malay 
Peninsula 39 miles, their greatest breadth inland, without including 
Naning, 28 miles, containing square miles 051, or acres 1L8,500. Of 
this, 500 square miles, or acres 320,000, are capable of wet rice 
cultivation, and of which 500 acres are now supplied to be actually 
cultivated. Of the dry lands, acres 10,000 may be supposed to be 
planted with fruit trees, or in gardens, acres 88,500 waste and 
covered with forest. 

The whole of the lands appeared to have been assigned over 
to certain of the inhabitants nearly one hundred years ago. On first 
enquiry and examination of the deeds held by the present pro- 
prietors as they were called, descendants of the first grantees, the 
Government were led to view them as absolute proprietors and 
owners of the soil at full liberty to rent and derive the utmost 
advantage from them. On a further enquiry, however, and the ex- 
amination of the Dutch records, it was found that only the 
Government right of levying from the resident inhabitants a tenth 
of the produce had been granted to them, and Proclamations were 
discovered interdicting, under heavy penalties, the demand of any 
rent or tax beyond the tenth of the produce. The persons thus 
investing with the Government right, it appeared, took little pains 
to encourage or extend the cultivation. Eesiding at Malacca and 
never quitting the town, the right of levying the tax was sold 
annually to certain Chinese inhabitants, who appear to have exer- 
cised o\er the inhabitant?- the right of compulsorv labour and a 
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degree o f power inconsistent with the improvement of the country. 
In reality, as the exercise of Police functions seems to have been a 
part of the tenure, the whole authority over the country rested with 
a few Chinese contractors. In order to open to Government the 
means of direct management of the lands with a view of encour- 
aging and extending cultivation, as well as maintaining due con- 
trol over the inhabitants, the redemption of the Government right 
to the tenth from the persons called proprietors presented itself 
as a most desirable measure. The collections having been rented, 
and the renters supposed to gain considerably, it was calculated 
that, by agreeing to pay to the proprietors a sum. even a little ex- 
ceeding that received by them at present, little, if any, immediate 
loss would be sustained, and the Government would, besides the 
levy of the tenth on the lands actually occupied, be entitled to dis- 
pose of the waste and derive a growing revenue from the gradual 
extension of cultivation and increase of produce, to a portion of 
which they would be entitled. A settlement was accordingly 
made with the proprietors, whereby Government agree to pay an- 
nually according to the list. In consideration of which, the pro- 
prietors agreed to make over to Government all right derived from 
previous 'grants given by the preceding Government, surrendering 
all such as were in their possession. More than a year having ex- 
pired, the following is the result : — 


The total amount to he char (fed a<ja< 

inst the land . 


First, payable to former Proprietors, 

16,270 0 0 


Second, Contingencies. 

... 145 5 9 


Third, Establishment. 

... 4,560 0 0 

20.975 5 9 


Collection, 

.. 15,400 12 1 


Difference, 

.. 5,574 9 S 



E. FULLERTON. 

Statement of Lands lately taken by Government. 


J. B. de Wind, 

...4,500 

00 

Heirs of A. Koek. 

...2.000 

00 

A. A. Yelge,... 

... 500 

00 

Mrs. Westerhoi:t, 

...2,500 

00 

Heirs of De Costa, 

... 700 

00 


Carried for ward , . . . 10,200 00 



Brought forward , . 

..10,200 

00 

Daniel Koek, 

. . . 850 

00 

Appa Kaciiil, 

...1,500 

00 

Manuel de Souza, 

... 400 

00 

Mr. Westeriiout, & Co., 

... 450 

00 

Intje Sourin, 

.. 170 

00 

„ Arom. ... 

... 300 

00 

„ Sari ah. 

. . 100 

00 

Heirs of Samsoodin. 

... 50 

00 

Mr. Westerhout, (Malim), 

.. 150 

00 

Iutje Sadeaii, (Bertam), 

... 120 

00 

Seva Sangra, Chetty, ... 

... 100 

00 

Sedassuaii, ... 

... 750 

00 

Mount & Co., 

... 50 

00 

Hadjee Aboobakar, 

... 300 

00 

Intje Ahmid & Co., 

... 380 

00 

„ Momf.t Hater, 

... 300 

00 

„ Ahamibah, 

... 100 

00 


Total Sicc, 


Rupees, ...16, 270 00 


A. M. BOND, 

Malacca , November 2nd, 1829. Assistant Resident. 


List of Allowance to the Tanghuloos stationed at the different parts 
in the Interior from 1st July to 30 th June , 1829. 


July, 1828. 

August, „ 

18 Panghuloos at 10 Sicca Rs. per 
month, each 

. ditto ditto, ... 

... 180 

... 180 

00 

00 

September, „ 

« j 

ditto 

ditto, ... 

... 180 

00 

October, „ 

• i 

ditto 

ditto, ... 

... 180 

00 

November. „ 


ditto 

ditto, ... 

... iso 

00 

December, 


ditto 

ditto, ... 

... 180 

00 

January, 1829. 

jj 

ditto 

ditto, ... 

... iso 

00 

February, ., 

«. 

ditto 

ditto, ... 

... 180 

00 

March, 

21 

ditto 

ditto, ... 

... 210 

00 

April, „ 

,, 

ditto 

ditto, ... 

.. 210 

00 

May, „ 

16 

ditto 

ditto, 

... 160 

00 

June, „ 


ditto 

ditto, ... 

... 160 

00 


Total Sicca Rupees,,.. 2. 180 00 


A. M. BOND, 

Malacca , the 29th October, 1829, Assistant Resident. 
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Extract from a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
dated 30 th September , 1S29. 

15G. The investigations requisite for the adjustment of the 
landed tenures at Malacca have, we are happy to see, been satisfac- 
torily performed. and the adjustment itself completed. The follow- 
ing are the points which have been ascertained : — 

1 st . — That the pecuniary claim of Government upon the soil, 
by the custom of the place, and of the neighbouring Malay States, 
amounted to one tenth of the produce. 

2nd I //, — That the persons called the proprietors, mostly Dutch 
colonists resident at Malacca, were merely persons to whom Gov- 
ernment had granted out its tenth, and who had no other claims 
upun the produce, nor upon the occupiers, not founded in abuse. 

Srdlf /. — That the occupiers, therefore, were the real proprietors 
of the soil. 

Hhli / — That the Panghooloos were merely the Agents of Gov- 
ernment. or of the persons called the proprietors, for collecting the 
tenth share, and performing certain duties of the nature of Police, 
attached by custom to the proprietorship. 

157. We are extremely glad that you have baen able to effect, 
with the body of proprietors, an arrangement whereby they make over 
to you the whole of their rights, for the fixed annual payment, 
about equal to the present amount of their annual receipts. You 
propose to manage the lands directly on account of Government, 
employing the Panghooloos as Collectors and Police Officers. They 
are probably the most efficient instruments whom, in the present 
state of society at Malacca, you have it in your power to employ. 
They will, however, require a vigilant superintendence, and the more 
so since the administration of justice, as at present organised, 
does not afford to the cultivators so accessible or expeditious a 
means of redress in case of their sustaining any injury, as to dis- 
pense with the necessity of other securities. 

158. You have reserved, as the privilege of Government, the 
.absolute disposal of all lands hitherto unreclaimed, or which here- 
after be suffered to run again into forest and remain unproduc- 
tive for five years. 

159. The limits of all lauds occupied by individuals are to be, 
as soon as possible, determined by survey, and defined by Grants 
duly issued and registered. All future transfers of landed proper- 
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ty are likewise to be registered : all these arrangements are highly 
proper. 

160. You have prepared a •' Regulation for declaring the rights 
of the Government over the lands within the territories of Malacca 
and providing for the due collection of the Government share of 
the produce thereof.” This Regulation, consisting of thirteen para- 
graphs, you have transmitted for the sanction of the home autho- 
rities. We have already separately expressed to you our appro- 
bation of most of the arrangements to which this Ordinance in in- 
tended to give effect. We have now to add, that it is worded with 
remarkable clearness and precision and the rights of Government 
and of the occupiers are exactly and at the same time concisely 
defined. We. therefore, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Act 53 Geo. Ill Chap. 155, hereby sanction, with the approbation 
of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, the draft as a Regula- 
tion which you have submitted to us, and of which we have already 
transcribed the title; and we direct this Regulation be promulgated 
and enforced, on the receipt of this despatch. 

A. M. BOND, 

Assistant Resident. 


h,f tract from a Mmute hij Mr. Fullerton, dated the 
29th January. 1828 . 

In my minute of the 5th July. 1S27, I entered into the consi- 
deration of the land tenures, hut rather to record the apparent 
contradiction in terms or incompatibility of a supposed ownership of 
land with a right of levying no more than 10 per cent, of the pro- 
duce, or without that of forbidding the occupancy of land except un- 
der such term as might be agreed on between parties. The main and 
express object of that minute was to excite further enquiries and draw 
forth further information on the subject apparently little understood . 
Mr. Lewis has now made a further report, and has submitted two 
documents out of the records which lend to throw much light on 
the whole subject. I allude to the order issued by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment in the year 1S19 referring to one of 1773. These documents 
render clear the terms and understanding under which the persons 
denominated proprietors hold their lands. It expressly interdicts 
and prohibits proprietors from levying as a tax from occupants of land 
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more than one-tenth of the produce. From this it appears that 
the Government of the day gave up to the proprietors, not the 
absolute right or ownership over the land, hut only the Government 
right over it, that is, the tax of one-tenth of the produce. As far 
as I can trace from every enquiry, it appears that along the whole 
Eastern Coast of the Bay of Bengal from the commencement of the 
Burmese Territories to Point Romania, the right of the Sovereign 
is supposed to consist of one-tenth of the produce.* The owner- 
ship of the land is originally vested in the King, by whom it is 
made over to subordinate occupants to cultivate and render pro- 
ductive. on the term of yielding a tenth of the produce of every 
article. f The object of the late Government in assigning to the 
persons designated as proprietors the right of levying a tenth, pro- 
bably was to make it the interest of certain individuals to introduce, 
encourage and extend the cultivation ot the lands. In some deeds 
those terms are expressly mentioned. How far that object has been 
attained will best appear hv the former report of Mr. Lewis. It 
appears by that report, that of 1,400 square miles, only acres 5,653 
are in cultivation. It appears that so far from the persons called 
proprietors taking any pains to that purpose, they never even 
visit these estates, that they do not even themselves collect their 
tenth, but rent it in the mass once a year to a China contractor by 
public sale, who, having only one year’s interest in the country, 
extracts from it the utmost lie can, and it appears not only from 
the report of MTr. Lewis, but my own enquiries, that an excess is 
sometimes levied beyond the tenth, moreover that services are re- 
quired, and labour exacted, from the tenants ; in short they are kept 
in a state of vassalage and servitude quite inconsistent with the 
encouragement of cultivation. The right of levying the Government 
rent carries with it all the rent power of the State. That right vested 
in the Dutch proprietors, by them transferred in the mass to Chi- 
nese, has established a power and influence iu that class too great 
even for the Officers of Government to hold in check. The advan- 
tages, therefore, that would result from the redemption of the rights 
of Government are too obvious to require further illustration. 
The present proprietors are stated to be willing to part with their 
privileges on certain terms and conditions. According to my idea. 

* I exclude that portion of the coast held hy the Siamese (ma eminent. 
It is known that the Chief of Li go re takes in kind 40 per cent, of the pro- 
duce, leaving to the cultivator bate subsistence. 

f Here then we find, as in many parts of India, two distinct rights: — (1) 
The right to the Government tenth. (2) The r’ght of occupancy vested in the 
subordinate tenant on their paying the tenth. 



these should be settled on the principle of tendering them m the 
shape of an annual payment the full equivalent of which they now 
receive. That is to say, the proprietors should agree on their o> vn 
behalf and that of their heirs to surrender and deliver up all rights, 
privileges aud advantages, resulting from this present title, to 
Government, receiving in return a certain annual sum, payable as 
long as the British Government shall remain in possession 01 
Malacca. It might have been expedient to have awaited the orders 
of the Hon’ble Court of Directors before such a measure was car- 
ried into execution, but it appears to me that the case admits of no 
delay. Unless immediate advantage be taken of the disposition 
evinced by the proprietors to part with their titles, the object may 
be entirely defeated, for it is impossible to say what complicated 
rights may arise, and come into judicial decision which may oppose 
difficulties to future arrangement. It is clear that, by agreeing to 
pay a sum equivalent to the present amount of their receipts, or 
even something more — the right being rented and a certain excess 
of profit, without reckoning undue exaction, must remain to the 
contractor, and which would, of course, be levied by the Officers of 
Government — no loss could occur. In support of such an arrange- 
ment, and to induce consent to such, it may be pointed out to the 
proprietors that, by their tenures, they are bound to perform certain 
services, which, though neglected by the late Government, will be 
required under our administration : that in all old Grants the right 
of Government to impose a land tax is expressly reserved, is indeed 
inherent in every Government, and must, in all probability, be 
reverted to at no distant period, as it is not to be supposed that 
Government can be at the expense of a Hording efficient protection 
to the country without some contribution of the people, levied in 
all other countries for purpose of Government. The titles to many 
of the principal estates as they are called, I have reason to believe 
are of a very questionable nature, and if strictly scrutinised would 
be found probably very defective : they have on some occasions been 
acquired, and their limits extended by the exercise of private and 
undue influence rather than the sanction of public authority. The 
circumstance of their having been lung in possession of the right, 
such as they are, is the main argument to induce the offer of pecu- 
niary compensation tor their redemption. Should the proprietors, 
as they are called, decline coming to terms, a strict investigation 
must take place ; the terms expressly stipulated on those quoted in 
Mr. Lewis s last report, that b, the right of resumption must be 
exerted whenever they can he traced. The offer of paying an 
annual sum to the proprietor involves no admission of their claims 
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for it must be understood that only on their accepting these terms 
we waive all enquiry. It would appear that many of the original 
title deeds lodged in the Office of the Court have been made away 
with, I entertain little doubt, by persons interested, and that the 
right of resumption and the provision for cultivating and improving 
them was inserted in all. Should the proprietors assent to the 
transfer, our course will be very clear ; we shall then stand in their 
place in relation to the actual tenantry. The possession of the 
lands now occupied and cultivated must, of course, be ensured to 
them, that is. on the payment of the regular tenth and no more, due 
notice must be given them that all existing rights will be carefully 
preserved to them, that regular papers will be given to them 
specifying and defining the laud attached to each, and securing 
possession to them and their heirs on the established terms. They 
must be told that they are relieved from all vassalage and feudal 
services whatever, that their labour is free, that in rendering the 
tenth of the produce, all pecuniary obligations due to the State are 
fulfilled, and that for every article required over and above, pay- 
ment will be made. It must, however, be understood that the set- 
tlement to be made with the occupants will embrace only the lands 
actually cleared, occupied and cultivated; to all lands actually 
waste and forest the right of Government is reserved; for the 
gradual clearing of all such lands, arrangement must from time to 
time be made by the Officers of Government, and in this respect 
the known and established principle will be observed. That is, to 
grant cutting papers to such as may apply, to allow to the parties 
the occupation of the land free of any payment for a given number 
of years, after whiedi to be liable to the payment of the established 
tenth or such other terms as Government may settle with the 
parties. In a country where the soil is particularly rich and fertile, 
the climate peculiarly favourable and healthy, where due care and 
attention exist towards the protection of the persons and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, influx of population and great extension 
of cultivation may be reasonably expected. 

Having made these observations respecting the lands, and 
proposed a certain course to be eventually pursued, the next point 
for consideration is the Police of the country. From the report 
of Mr. Gault no above alluded to (of the lLth December), 1 infer 
generally that there exists no Police in the interior, that the 
authority of Government has never been established, that the few 
inhabitants occupying lands near our frontier are subjected to con- 
stant annoyance from the Chiefs and inhabitants beyond them, 
that the proprietors can neither collect their tenth, or even prevail 
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oa any one to reside there. It appears from Mr. Lewis’s report 
that certain persons under the Chief of Moar have been allowed 
o establish themselves within the boundaries known from time 
immemorial as the boundary of Malacca up to Mount Ophir; that 
is encroachment has been brought about by the aid and eonni- 
vance of a Dutch proprietor, who was content to act as sub-renter 
ot that Chief, who brought persons into Court to depose to points 
a ectmg the limits of the territory ; thus, by a strange inconsis- 
ency, the sovereign rights of Government, determinable by them 
only iu the Political Department, were brought into discussion in a 
; r / lll, ? l P al ^ om d ; which had no jurisdiction whatever in the case. 

euicuinstance of a Dutch subject coming forward to infringe the 
units of Dutch territory, affords proof of the singular power 
assumed by the individual, and the strange laxity and inattention 
o the Government to their own interest. It would appear indeed, 
rrom all I can learn, that the whole time Malacca remained under 
us trom 1/95 to the end of I S l S, the public authorities took but 
itt e interest in the affairs of the place. Holding it only for a time, 
t ie Dutch laws continued in force, and the Dutch Court of Justice 
vvas continued in operation, but instead of confining its powers to 
its proper duties the administration of Municipal Law — the case 
efore us shows that the Court in reality performed the functions 
ot Government. 1 mention this subject now, in order to induce 
caution on the part of the public Officers in parting with the 
Records of the Dutch Court in Judicial Proceedings, since it seems 
evident they contain as much matter of Government as of Justice; 
the whole of the Records should, therefore, be kept as Govern- 
ment Records, the Officer of the Court of Judicature being 
a owed to inspect, examine and take copies when required, 
in respect to the measure to be pursued in order to effect the 
removal or the persons from Moar. and the restoration of the 
in egnt) ox our territory, I am of opinion a letter should be written 
j° 4 - e . i le ^ °* -kl° ar to recall them. If not attended to, the gun- 
boat with a party of Sepoys and a careful person may be sent up 
a P 0y ffi° n to insist on their removal, but I apprehend 

little tear ot opposition to our wishes. In respect to Police general- 
ly, it may be observed that, so long as the present person* called 
proprietors continue to levy their tenth, they must perform the reei- 
pioeal obligation imposed by their tenure of maintaining the peace 

f^V?r trJ k r Jn * 10t l )e r f0nnin * that they have entirely 

failed m their obligation to the State. Were the Government, there- 
fore, now to maintain Police Establishments, it would only be to 
incur an expense which the proprietors ought to pay, and they 
should be distinctly informed that so long as they exercise the pro- 



per functions of Government in the collection of the tenth, 
deriving the profit thereby, they must perform the reciprocal duty. 
Another duty properly belonging to the proprietors is that of 
repairing roads, bridges, paths, &c. ; this duty appears to have 
been much neglected; by all account the roads are by no means in 
the state they used to be, and ought to be in ; the little labour lhat 
has been bestowed, I suspect to have been the forced labour of the 
inhabitants, extracted from them by the proprietors, and not paid 
for. Should the proprietors agree to part with their titles on rea- 
sonable terms, the establishment of a regular Police will not be a 
difficult matter. The enquiries I have made confirm me in the 
belief that the Panghooloos are the fittest instruments of Police, 
they appear to be the principal inhabitants of these villages or di- 
visions. Their proper duty has indeed been to levy the tenth ou 
account of the proprietor. AVlien the proprietor puts his right up 
to outcry and sells to a Chinese contractor this duty seems to be 
done by the contractor himself, much to the prejudice of the 
people ; the Panghooloo continues, however, to enjoy the immu- 
nities of his office — exemption from the payment of the tithe. Two 
of the Panghooloos I met with at Ayer Panas, distinctly informed 
me that their fathers were the Panghooloos before them, and that 
they expected their sons to succeed them. I infer that by the custom 
of the country the office is hereditary in families, and I think the 
admission of such practice generally beneficial, as more likely to 
ensure good conduct aud being consonant to the idea of the people. 
To render the Police efficient throughout the country, it would 
only be necessary to appoint the Panghooloo the Superintendent of 
the Police, to use the European term, Constable of his division, to 
allow him one or more Peons, to explain to him his duties, they are 
in this case very simple — to seize, and send in all persons breaking 
the peace or committing crimes and offences, and to execute orders 
from the superior Magisterial authorities of the country ; other 
duties naturally present themselves— that of keeping a correct list 
of all the inhabitants of his division, their characters and mode of 
life, requiring all newcomers and passers by to report themselves, 
allowing no person to settle without a registex*, or report to and 
license from superior authority. In their Revenue capacity, that is, 
as a servant of the proprietors, eventually of Government, his duty 
will be to collect the tenth, to report the state of the crops and of 
the general cultivation. The duties, if I may use the expression, 
of Revenue and Police are so blended, that they can best be per- 
formed by the same person. As to the argument that may be used 
in respect to abuse of powers, we must x’ecollect that all power in 
human hands is liable to abuse, that abuse would probably be 



greater, certainly not lens, by tbe employment of a separate stipen- 
diary establishment of strangers — Chuliahs or Chinese. Abuse of 
power can only be prevented by constant local supervision of the 
Public Servants of Government, and whether the rights of Govern- 
ment are redeemed or left with proprietors, the occasional preseuce 
and inspection of Public Officers is indispensable. The expense of 
erecting a few bungalows in different parts of the country would 
be very trifling, and I propose that no time be lost in their com- 
mencement. They should be built at different directions, at intervals 
of from six to ten miles, 0 and tbe roads between them made and 
kept in repair. To facilitate the means of communication is the 
first step to improvement and extension of cultivation. When 
ready means of access are afforded, when men find that they are 
alike secure at a distance from the town as they are on the spot, 
the lands then will be occupied and brought into cultivation, and it 
is only when that general protection shall have been fully establish- 
ed that we can expect Malacca to assume the appearance of a 
British Settlement. The communication between the Public Offi- 
cers and the people should be at all times direct, free and unreserved. 
Tbe interest of Government can never be separated from the pros- 
perity, protection and happiness of the people. We can, therefore, 
have no object in deceit or concealment of our intention towards 
them, and from the knowledge possessed by Mr. Lewis of the 
language, habits and customs of the Malays in general, I am led to 
hope his endeavours will be successful iu leading the inhabitants 
of the Malacca Territories fully to understand and duly to appre- 
ciate our views in regard to them. 


APPENDIX III. 


COURT or JUDICATURE OF PRINCE OF WALES' 
ISLAND, SINGAPORE AND MALACCA. 

Malacca, the 7th day of March, 1629. 

Before Sir John Thomas Clabibcie, Recorder, and Samuel 
Gab lino, Esquire, Resident Councillor. 


Tualang Hill ; at or about Pangkalan Nailing; at 
gSm’ ; at Ling£ ; atthe Pepper Plantatk>u - at S«pan Hal i at 
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Abdullatif v. Mahomed Meek a Lebe. 

Action to recover possession of a certain piece or parcel of 


After hearing the evidence of both parties, plaintiff Nonsuited 
with Costs . 


N. B. — In this case, it was proved that in the territories of 
Malacca the owners of the soil and the cultivators of it are entire- 
ly distinct persons, except in, and in the immediate vicinity of, the 
Town. 

That the owner of the soil eaunot eject the cultivator as long 
as he continues to pay him a certain portion of the produce — gene- 
rally one-tenth. 

That the owner of the soil may sell, or otherwise dispose of 
his interest, without prejudice to the cultivator, and the cultiva- 
tor rice lersd . 

That in case the cultivator allows the land to lie waste, tho 
owner of the soil may eject him by due process of law. 

That the fact of lands lying uncultivated for periods, is evi- 
dence of waste. 

That the period for paddy is ... ..3 years. 

Cocoa-nut trees and other fruit-trees is ..3 years. 

Gambier, ... ... ... 1 year. 

Pepper, ... ... ... 1 year.* 


SUPREME COURT, 

Malacca. 

Before Sir P. Besson Maxwell, 0. J. 

March 17, 1870. 

Sahrif v . Mitchell a > t d Exdaix. 

Trespass . Meaning of the expression “ hold by prescription” 
u.-ed in sec. 12 of Indian Act 16 of 1839, with respect to lands in 
Malacca. 

* Extracted from the Civil Court Book for Malacca, Yol. 1. 
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The Chief Justice: — This is an action of trespass. The 
petition contains two counts — one for expelling the plaintiff from 
his land and preventing him from reaping the growing crop ; the 
second, for breaking and entering into his dwelling house and 
expelling him from it, whereby he was prevented from carrying 
on his business, and was compelled to procure another dwelling. 
The first three pleas deny the trespass and the possession. The 
fourth alleges that the plaintiff, not being a cultivator or resident 
tenant holding bg prescription, was, by a duly served notice, in- 
formed that the land in question had been assessed by Government 
from the 1st of January, 1870, at 97 cents per annum, and was 
therein also called upon by the Collector to take out proper title 
for the land, within a month from the date of the service of the 
notice, and that in default he would be ejected. The plea then 
avers that the plaintiff would neither comply with tlie terms of the 
notice, nor remove from the land within a month ; and that the 
defendants, by the order of the Collector, and in the exercise of 
the powers given to him by Act 16 of 1839, assisted him in ejecting 
the plaintiff, which are the trespasses, &c. 

The Act referred to authorises the Collector, by section 3, to 
eject persons in occupation of land otherwise than under a grant 
or title from Government, if they refuse to “engage for or to 
remove from” it within a month from the date on which they are 
called upon by him to enter into such engagement or to remove. 
But the last section of the Act excepts from its provisions t: such 
“ cultivators and resident tenants of Malacca as hold their lands by 
“prescription, subject only to a payment of one-tenth part of the 
u produce thereof, whether such payment be made in kind ” or in 
money. 

The trespass was clearly proved ; indeed, it was in substance ad- 
mitted. It was proved or admitted that a notice in the terms stated 
in the fourth plea, signed by the Lieut .-Governor, had been served on 
the petitioner a month before, and that by that officer’s orders, the 
defendant Mitchell, a Clerk in the Land Office, accompanied by 
another Clerk of the same Office, went in company with the other 
defendant, En dais', who is a Police Duffadar, three other Police- 
men, and an European Inspector, to the house of the plaintiff at 
about 11 a. xr. on the 24th December. The Policemen were armed 
with swords, and one of the Europeans with a double-barrelled gun. 
The plaintiff was absent ; but they turned his wife and family out 
of the house, and the f urniture was removed from it bv their orders. 
The gaiden and paddy land were also taken possession of; they 
were afterwards sold by auction by Mitchell ; and the plaintiff 



was kept out of possession clown to the present time. The plain- 
tiff’s wife made some inrputations, in the course of her evidence, 
on the conduct of defendants and their comrades, in aggravation of 
the trespass, to the effect that her box had been broken open and 
some money taken from it, and that some of her furniture had been 
broken ; and she also spoke of a threat to burn down the house if 
she did not leave it ; but. as I stated yesterday at the close of the 
case, I did not think the imputations sufficiently borne out to be 
entitled to credit. They were denied by Mitchell ; they were 
not corroborated, as they might have been, if true, by other testi- 
mony; and I had no evidence that any complaint had been made 
at the time, of the loss or destruction of the money or goods. A 
question arose in the course of the case, whether the Lieut.-Gtov- 
ernor was a Collector” within the meaning of the Act 1(> of 1S39, 
and another, whether the notice was in accordance with the 3rd 
section, as it did not require the plaintiff “ to engage for or remove 
from” the land : but in the view which I take of the main question 
in the ease, viz., whether the plaintiff' is one of those “cultivators or 
tenants holding by prescription,” who are excepted from the pro- 
visions of the Act by the 12th section, it is not necessary that I 
should express any opinion on them. 

The term “ prescription ” docs not apply in English law, as 
Mr. Davidsox justly observed, to land, but only to incorporeal 
hereditaments, such as rights of way, common or light ; and if the 
term were construed in its strictly technical sense, it would find no 
application to cultivators of land. We had no statute of limita- 
tions in this country, relating to land, until 1859, and if “ prescrip- 
tion ” were to be understood as referring to a title to laud acquired 
by long occupation, the section in question would find little or no 
application here, because the title acquired by the cultivators and 
tenants in Malacca does not depend on any statute or law of limita- 
tions. But there is another sense in which the term may have 
been used, viz., in the sense of “ custom, 1 ’ and in this sense it 
would make the section so widely and justly applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of this Settlement that it appears to me beyond doubt 
that it is in this sense that the Legislature used it. 

“ Prescription/’ properly so called, is personal ; it is the title 
acquired by long usage by a particular person and his ancestors, or 
the preceding owners of the estates in respect of which the right 
is so acquired. A ‘‘custom” is also established by long usage, but 
unlike prescription it is ** local ” not personal ; when once establish- 
ed, it becomes the law of the place where it prevails, to the exclu- 
sion of the ordinary law : and those who have a right under it, have 
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it, not because^ they and their ancestors or predecessors have Jong 
eT \joyed it, as in the case of prescription, but simply because the 
custom of local law gives it to them, without any referrence to the 
length of their enjoyment. In the case of prescription, long usage 
gives title to an individual ; in the case of custom, long usage 
establishes the custom, and it is the custom, become law, which 
gives title to a class of persons in a locality, and gives it to them 
at once. r l he two things are essentially different, but there is a 
sufficient similarity or analogy between them — usage being an 
element common to both — to account for their being occasionally 
confounded ; and I think it plain, from the history of the land 
tenure of Malacca, that it was in the sense of “custom ” that the 
term “ prescription ” was used in the Act of 1839. 

It is well known that by the old Malay law or custom of 
Malacca, while the Sovereign was the owner ot* the soil, every man 
had nevertheless the right to clear and occupy all forest and waste 
land, subject to the payment, to the Sovereign, of one-tenth of the 
produce of the land so taken. The trees which lie planted, the 
houses which he built, and the remaining nine-tenths of the pro- 
duce, were his property, which he could sell, or mortgage, or hand 
now n to his children. If he abandoned the paddy land or fruit 
trees for three years, or his gambier or pepper plantations for a 
}ear, Ins rights ceased, and all reverted to the Sovereign. If, 
without deserting the land, he left it uncultivated longer than was 
usu.ii or necessary, he was liable to ejectment. See Mr. XcirbohVs 
orh on the Strait'. s oj Malacca , vol. f, l(j(). It is clear that rights 
t tus acquired are not prescriptive, in the technical sense of the 
erin, but customary, lhey are acquired as so mas the land is 
occupied and reclaimed, and the title requires no lapse of time to 
perfect it. 1 1 


It was contended by the Solicitor- General that such a custom 
wah unreasonable and therefore invalid; but if such an objection 
< mi i n ow )e raised after its long recognition, as I shall presently 
s iow, iould not hesitate to hold that the custom was not only 
reabona. > e, >ut well suited to any country like this, where the 
popu a ion is t mi and the uncleared land is superabundant and of 
1 It 3 rau ? t t fop the advantage of the State to attract 
tn inr-rl °» tlU / S arc ' vor thless as forest and swamp, and thus 

A sirm'h SC ° UCe population and the wealth of the country. 

:>o i T i , T. St ° m ° r I>revaiU in Sumatra. (Marulen’s Sumatra , 

buul * . a ' anes e has the right to occupy uncleared 

makimr 'nr ”i J ^ a * u personal labour on road- 

making or similar public work, one day in five, or now, under the 
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Dutch, one day in seven ; and though it might seem unreasonable 
in England that one person should acquire an indefeasible title to 
occupy the land of another by felling his forest and ploughing the 
land, I think that, in the circumstances of these countries, it is nei- 
ther unreasonable nor impolitic for the sovereign power to offer 
such terms to persons willing to reclaim and cultivate its waste 
lands. 13 ut it is too late to question its reasonableness, after a 
long and continuous recognition, amounting virtually to an offer of 
forest land to all who chose to clear it, on the terms of the custom. 

The Portuguese, while they held Malacca, and, after them, the 
Dutch, left the Malay custom or lex non scripfn in iorce. That it 
was in force when this Settlement was ceded to the Crown appears 
to be beyond dispute ; and that the cession left the law unaltered 
is equally plain on general principles. (Campbell v. Hall, Cowp. 
204, 209.) It was held in this Court by Sir Johx Claiudoe, in 
1829, to be then in full force 1 * ; and although it was decided by Sir 
E. Malkin* in 1834, t in conformity with what had been held in 
India, that the law of England had been introduced into the Set- 
tlement by the Charter which created the Supreme Court, it seems 
to me cleat* that the law so introduced would no more supersede the 
custom in question, than it supersedes local customs in England. 
Further, the custom has always been recognised by the Govern- 
ment; down to the present time tenths are collected, both in kind 
and in money, from the holders of land acquired under the custom ; 
and from 183S to 1853, commutations of the tenths into money 
payments were frequently made by deeds between the East India 
Company and the tenants, in which it was recited that the Com- 
pany “ possessed the right of taking for the use of the Government 
“one-tenth of the produce of all lands in t lie Settlement of Malac- 
“ ca.” The Malacca Land Act of 1861 plainly refers to and recog- 
nises the same customary tenure, when it “ declares ” that “all 
“cultivators and resident tenants of lands ” (the sovereign or quasi- 
manorial rights of which had been granted away by the Dutch 
Government) “who hold their title hy prescription, are, and shall 
“ be subject to the piyment of one-tenth of the produce thereof to 
u Government,” either in kind or in money fixed in commutation. 

That the I2fh Section of the Act of 1S39J would be justly ap- 

* See the case of Abdullah r. 31 vhomed 3Ieera Lebe, p xxxvii. 

f See Judgment of Su* B. H. 3IalK1X ; In the good* of Abd till xh de- 
ceased. — 31 orton’s Decisions^ p. 19. 

J Section 12 of Act XVI of 1S3I) is as follows : — “ And it is hereby provided 
“ that nothing in this Act contained shall apply to such cultivators and resi- 
“ dent tenants of 3Ialaooa as hold their lands by prescription, subject only to a 
u payment to Government of one-tenth part of the produce thereof, whether 
“ such payment be made in kind or in the form of a sum of money received by 
“ the Government in commutation of the payment in kind," 
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plicahle to these customary tenants, can admit of little doubt, when 
it is considered that that Act made all persons, in general terms, 
holding lands in these Settlements otherwise than under Groveru- 
ment grants, liable to asso-sment in such manner, at such rate, 
“ and under such conditions *' as the Collector, under instructions 
from Government, chose to impose; and authorised the Collector to 
eject all tho>e who declined to •* engage tor ’ (that is. I sup[)ose, to 
accept the terms of the Government), ‘ £ or remove from the land” 
in their occupation. r l hese provisions, suitable enough to new Set- 
tlements like Singapore and Penang, where neither custom nor 
even prescription had had time to spring up, could not, without 
manifest injustice, have been applied to pcivoiw in Malacca, who had 
already a good title to their land by the law or custom of the place; 
it was to he expected taut provLi *n should be made for excepting 
such a nu herons and important class of persons from their opera- 
tion, and it seems to uie that provision was made for that purpose 
by the 12th section, the Legislature using the word * 4 prescription, ** 
not in its technical meaning, in which it would be insensible, having 
regard to the circumstances of the Settlement, hut in the sense of 
local custom, usage or Jaw, with which it is readily confounded. 

If this be so. it is plain that the plaintiff was not liable to 
ejectment hv the Collector for declining to take out the proper 
‘* title” for the bind m Ins occup it ion, under the Act of IS 10. It 
was forest and uncultivated laud when he cleared it in 1820, and 
lie paid tenths to the Government from that time until ISo-J, when 
he was appointed Penghulu. r J his appointment he held until ISOS, 
and during his tenure of it he was, as is usual, exempted from pay- 
ment. ile was deprived of the appointment in 18oK, and he paid 
tenths again in IMIJ. Ho i.>, therelore, plainly one of the customary 
tenants protected by the L2ih section of the Act of 183d. 

The only remaining question, thou, is as to the damages. The 
plaintiff chums thice hundred dollars. It seems to me that a serious 
wrong was done him, and tint he sustained serious injury when he 
was expelled from Ins home and from his land, lie had lived there 
ior huty vears, and l shall not conceal that I have some sympathy 
for the ieehngs of the Malay peasant, driven from his cottage, from 
the orchard which he planted and the field which he reclaimed — 
irom his home, in a word, and from the fruits of his labour — be- 
cause he v.ould not give up his good title for one which he w'as not 
bound to accept, and nobody had the right to impose on him. But 
further, the injury was dime by or under the orders of an officer, or 
officers, invested with certain powers, and under the colour of those 
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powers ; and I think that, when public officers set about exercising 
powers which necessarily inflict suffering or injury, or interfere 
with the rights or liberties of any person, they ought to be ex- 
tremely cautions in what they do, or make their agents or subordi- 
nates do. Her*, the defend mts. acting on their own or their su- 
periors’ view of the law (it matters not whirl], as regards the 
plaintiff), committed a bread] of the law. and a breach which 
might have resulted in a breach of the pea *c ; for among the seven 
mm engage* 1 in the trespass, se-voral were armed, and if the plain- 
tiff bad happened to be present, they might have encountered 
resistance: blood might have been shed, and the officers of the law 
would have had to answer for all the consequences of having been 
tresp tssers and wrong-doers. <)n the other hand, most of our na- 
tive peasants, in the plaintiff's place, whether they resisted or yield- 
ed, at the time, to the display of for. e in the name of the law, 
would not have ventured, as the plaintiff Ins, to qrcs ion its legili- 
ty in a Couit of Juste e, and they would tlius permanently dis- 
possessed contrary to law. For these reasons. I think it my duty 
to do what in me lies to distoitrage such proceedings; and, there- 
fore, having regard to rdl the circumstances of the case, I shall 
give the plaintiff the amount of the damages which he has claimed. 

Judgment for the plaintiff for 300 dollars. 


APPENDIX IV. 


PROCLAMATION 


A complaint having been laid before the Court of Justice 
tli at the Captain 3Ialayn, land-holder for Sungei Pootat and Batoo 
Bran chi in, has demand* d from his tenants more than on the pro- 
duce and also on sales or transfers of the property of cultivators, — 

Considering that it is against the rules and regulation* of the 
place and opposed to the prosperity of the Settlement, we have 
found it advisable, in order to obviate this evil, to make known by 
proclamation that any one found guilty of exacting from any of 
his tenants a rent exceeding the tenth of the produce, wuli be 



fined 500 Rix dollars for such offence— one-half of which will be 
given to the Churches and the other half to the Government. 

14 th December. 1773. 

JOHN CSAXS. 

G. K RITMORE. 

D. V. iSCHELLING. 

D. A. de H IN 81 LE. 

. A. S. LEMKEH, 

H. CASSA. 


proclamation. 


A\ e, Johm Samuel liMMEmiAy Thyssen, Governor o£ Malacca 
and its Dependencies, to all to whom these Presents mav come, 
send greeting : — 

Wi hereas it has come to our knowledge that several covetous 
peisons, proprietors of landed estates, have demanded from their 
tenants residing on their estates and possessing plantations, which 
through their industry have been brought to pel feet ion, more than 
t ie fixed rate of ten per cent, on the produce of such plantations, 
and whereas it has also been represented to us that, on the transfer 
or sa e ox such plantations, the landed proprietors have demanded ten 
P er VP°* tlie amount realized for the same ; 

, . j ^ which, we consider to be an unwarrantable extortion, by 
which the prosperity of the Settlement and the interests of the 
in us nous inhabitants, mu^t in a great measure be affected; 

o i is, that m order to obviate this e\il, we direct the follow- 
ing to be promulgated ; — 

onlvVir?? 4 tk J ri T* tor8 of lancls duillbe Mli.-fi.il 'oli-vv 

ODlj * Produce of their leased lands. 

their Im-phS/ ‘ e,, ? t,r H !OI ‘J l"' paid l v the tuiants of 

ei leaded lands or plantations, instead of pin mint being made in 


, annually |.ass a 


kind, the landed jmjrietcrs must, in such ca>ts, 

the district anVtw' ir^i *7° > the Penghooloo of 

shall declare tlu t V ^ ^ ^ming in the neighbourhood, who 

t,n, “ b “ n — 
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Further, it shall be free to every tenant, after he has planted 
his ground with fruit trees, or cultivated it, to dispose of the same 
to another person, without paying to the land-holders the ten per 
cent. 

We renew, against this extortion, the proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor and Director Jaix Crans, bearing date 14th December, 1773, 
and enforce the penalty of 500 Rix dollars denounced in that pub- 
lication against the transgressor of this order, the one half of which 
amount will go to the poor funds and the other to the informer. 

It is understood by this, that in the event of a tenant wishing 
to dispose of his plantation, or transfer it to another, the land-hold- 
er shall have the preference on paying down the sum offered by 
another. 

And that no one may plead ignorance, this publication will be 
published in the Dutch, Portuguese, Malay and ^Chinese languages. 

20 th JSfay, 1819. 


APPENDIX V. 


EVIDENCE OF TITLE. 

SPECIMENS OF DUTCH DOCUMENTS. 


I.— “ PROPRIETOR'S ” GRANT. 

G overt yax Hooitn, Governor and Director of the Town and 
Portress of Malacca, in the place of the late Inche Hollanda, 
Malay J ranslator and Writer of the East India Company, to whom 
the land of Rat tan I iga. extending in length from Tanjong Broas to 
Coolebau Pekeiuno* ami in breadth on the north side extending to 
Bert am, was gi\en for the good of this place, ix>t only to cultivate 
it, but especially to settle it m order that no evil-minded or other dis- 
reputable people may have harbourage in the said land. Aow as the 
said grantee i& some time since dead ; so it is that from a good mo- 


* Klebang- keeh*l. 
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tive being a -place well situated, and to prevent tbe Manicabows 
our enemies or other evil-minded men from annoying ns which 
would be the case if they were permitted to take shelter in that 
place: It is therefore by this that we have again appointed as 
Head and Superintendent of the said place Bat tan Tiga, luche 
Aron, who at present resides in the said place, and we furt her per- 
mit him to cultivate the aforesaid land, on condition that in the 
event a future Governor, our ►Successor, shall judge it necessary 
for the service of the East India Company to make any alteration 
in the buildings or the plantations on the said land, he must by 
all means acquiesce in such measures, without expecting to receive 
any remuneration for the same from the East India Company, on 
tlie other side. We promise at the request of Inehe Anox to re- 
commend to the favourable consideration of the succeeding 
Governor, our Successor, if his conduct should deserve the favour, to 
place liis son JSamsoodeex in the next possession of the said piece 
of laud in the event of his death or resignation of t^e charge, this 
we do in consideration of the loss of 90) Kix dollars sustained by 
Inehe Anoy, arising from the mortgage of the said land to him by 
his predecessor Inehe Hollaxda. The above land is, however, 
subject to all Government impositions and taxes which are at pre- 
sent in force or may hereafter be introduced. 

(Signed) G. van HOORN, 


Malacca , 17 th June , 1700. 


II. — GRANTS OF TOWN LOTS. 

Jan Crixs, Governor and Director of this place and of the 
I or tress of Malacca and its whole jurisdiction, makes known. 

That I have allowed and granted with the consent of the 
board of Administration of this place, as 1 allow, grant and make 
over bj, these presents, to the master of the Smith’s shop, Mr. Omstee 
a piece of unoccupied and uncultivated ground, be. outing to the 
Last India Company, bordering upon the trench, to the East of 
this I or tress, between the points Amelia and Henrietta Louisa, 
broad in front along the road, six rods and three feet, course N. 

E. and S. S. W., and behind, towards the east side, borderiug on 
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the land of the Malabar Moetia, six rods and six feet, course 
N. and S., besides deep on the North East side, bordering on the 
property of the said Omstee, ten rods and eight feet, course E. 

E. and A\ . N. AY., and on the south side bordering on the land 
of the widow of the book-keeper, Martinets vax Torrox, thirteen 
rods and three feet, the same course as on the South AVest side, ail 
in Bhin< land measure, conformable to the surveyor’s new plan of 
]Orh August of this year, and that he may take legal possession 
cf the said unoccupied ground and let it out, or mortgage it, or do 
with it whatever he likes, provided, however, that be will always 
remain subjected to all the taxes and duties already put on land 
and properties by the high authorities, or which might stilL be 
ordered in the future. 


Thus done and 
gust, 1776. 


given in the Fortress of Malacca the Au- 

(Signed) Jax CRANS. 


Seal of the By Order of 1 1 is Honourable the Gov- 
East India Company ernor and Director of this place and of 
in the Fortress cf Malacca and of the board 

red sealing-wax. of Administration. 

(Signed) J. F. FABKIENIS, 

Secretary. 


Pieter Gkr \rdus t>e Bruvx, Governor and Director of this 
place and of the Fojtiess of Malacca and its whole jurisdiction, 
makes known that, with the consent of the Board of Administration 
and with the object ot improting this place and with other good 
p in poses. I hat e trnnsfcm d io and bestowed upc n the Surgeon- 
Major of this Fortress, Air. JwIiax IIixdkik AY erth, a certain 
piei e of ground, situated within this Fortress, opposite the “ Mid- 
eedpunt” (centrum), between two other cultivated properties of 
the same owner, broad in front along the Public Road, five roods 
four feet and ten inches, course N. N. E. or S. S. \Y , and behind 
St. Paul’s llill, the same bieadth and course as on the South East 
side, besidts deep on the Noith side and on the South side, twenty 
roods, course A\ r . N. AY. or E. IS. E , all in li him, land measure, 
according to the plan of the sworn Surveyor, Heioiavs Jelceriiuls 
dated 30th March last, to take henceforward legal possession of 
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this piece of land for him and for his heirs, with the right to sell 
it, or to alienate it in another manner, or to let it out, or to do 
with it whatever he likes, provided however, that it will be kept 
clean, and that it will be cultivated; whilst any Possessor, who- 
soever he may be, shall be subjected to all such taxes, duties and 
rules, already laid dowui by the High Authorities of this Govern- 
ment, or by their representatives, on land granted in this way ; or 
to any Pules or Ordinances, still to be made and besides, that any 
Possessor shall be bound to make restitution of the said ground, if 
it might be required for the use of the East India Company, w ith- 
out having the right to make an action for damages. 


Thus drawm and given 
May, 1785. 


in the Fortress of Malacca, this 12th 
(signed) P. G. I)e BRU YN. 


Seal in 

red sealing-wax 
of the 

Judicial Council. 


By order of the Governor and Council. 
(Signed) C. G. BAUMGARTEX, 

Secretary . 


William Farquhar, Commandant of this Town and its Fort- 
ress, makes known. 

That w ith the object of improving this place and with other 
good purposes 1 have transferred to and bestow'ed upon Mr. Adkia- 
an Kolk, Captain of the Civil Guard, as I am doing again by these 
presents, a certain piece of ground situated on the West side of this 
town outside Tranquerah’s gate on the sea-shore, broad in front 
along the public road, eight rods and nine ft et, course E. f- 3 S. or W • 
4 X. and behind on the sea side, eight rods and nine feet, course 
*v i ?o ,f V llt be ^ k s . ^ e< P 011 the S. E. side, thirtv-one rods, course 
X. 4 E. or 8. ^ AY . bounded by a small piece of Government land 
and a small road towards the sea, and on the S. AY. side by the gar- 
den ot the saitl Mr. Koek. also deep thirtv-one rods, course X. |° K. 
oi o. \ \\ all in Rhineland measure, conformable to the plan of 
ie ^ worn Purveyor of the 10th instant, to take henceforward lesal 
possession of this piece of land for him and for his heirs, with the 
right to sell it or to alienate it in another manner, or to let it out, 
° whatever he likes, — provided, however, that it will 

be kept clean and that it will be cultivated, whilst any possessor, 
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whosoever he may be, shall be subjected to all such taxes, duties 
and rules already laid down by the high authorities of this Grovern- 
ment or by their representatives, as to land granted in this same 
way, or to any new Eules or Ordinances, still to be made, and be- 
sides that any possessor will be bound to make restitution of the 
said ground, if it may be required for the use of the East India 
Company, without having the right to make any action for damages* 

Thus drawn and given in the Fortress of Malacca this 21st 
November, 1808. 

(Signed) W. FAEQUHAE, 

Captain Commandant . 

Seal of the 

East India Company By Order of the said Commandant 
in William Fabquhab, 

red sealing-wax. 

(Signed) J. W. STECKEE, 

Secretary . 


This the 2nd February, 1816, a piece of the herein mentioned 
ground has been sold and transferred to the Hon’ble William 
Fabquhab, Eesident and Commissioner oft his place, broad in front 
along the public road, eight rods and six feet, course E. f° S. or W. 
J° N. and behind on the sea-shore, seven rods and eight feet, the 
same course as in front, besides deep on the East side Mr. A. 
Koek’s, thirty rods, course S. 6° W. or N. 6° E., and on the West 
side bounded by the land of the Hon’ble William Farquhab, 
thirty-one rods, course N. E. or S. W. all in Bhineland mea- 
sure, conformable to the new plan of the Sworn Surveyor of 
this place, Johan Hendbik Yalbebg, dated the 26th October of 
last year. 

In cognizance of me the undersigned, 

(Signed) A. Y. STECKEE, 

Secretary . 
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HI. — CERTIFICATES OP TEANSPEE OE TRANSMISSION- 
This day the 14th July, 1772. 

Appeared before us the undersigned, especially appointed 
Members of the Hon’ble Court of Justice of this Government, the 
Portuguese Domingos de Costa, inhabitant of this place, who has 
pretended, and proved to us, to be the proprietor of three planta- 
tions situated at a small distance up the river and called Cur- 
boiij TuaUang and Madjajp ; that the said plantations have still the 
same extent as when they were owned and holden by his deceased 
father Joan de Costa, pursuant to a deed of purchase, dated 20th 
May, 1734, and to a title deed, dated 6th April, 1739, and that the 
said plantations have been assigned and allotted to appearer as 
co-heir of his deceased father Joan de Costa, and as heir of the late 
Innocentia de Costa his sister, according to a deed of liquidation 
of the succession, passed before the Sworn Chief Clerk of the Police 
Court and two witnesses on 8th July inst. 

The possession of the said plantations being legal and legiti- 
mate, the appearer is consequently entitled to sell and alienate the 
three plantations aforesaid as he thinks best. 

And in order to be able to prove his lawful right, where and 
whenever he may want to do so and to exempt himself and guarantee 
that all is as it ought to be according to the Law, this deed has been 
granted to him. 

In witness whereof We the especially appointed Committee 
have hereuuto set our hands and have confirmed it with the seal 
of this town. 

Thus done and passed in the Portres 3 of Malacca at the date 
above written. 


(Signed) DOMINGOS De COSTA. 


The Members of the Committee. 

(Signed) DANIEL De NEUFOILLE. 

„ T. U. Van MOSBEEGEN. 

In witness whereof. 


(Signed) 


-(name unreadable.) 
Secretary . 
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whosoever lie may be, shall be subjected to all such taxes, duties 
and rules already laid down by the high authorities of this Giovem- 
ment or by their representatives, as to land granted in this same 
way, or to any new Rules or Ordinances, still to be made, and be- 
sides that any possessor will be bound to make restitution of the 
said ground, if it may be required for the use of the East India 
Company, without having the right to make any action for damages. 

Thus drawn and given in the Fortress of Malacca this 21st 
November, 1808. 

(Signed) W. FARQUHAR, 

Cajptain Commandant. 

Seal of the 

East India Company By Order of the said Commandant 
in William Fabqtjhab, 

red sealing-wax. 

(Signed) J. W. STECKER, 
Secretary. 


This the 2nd February, 1816, a piece of the herein mentioned 
ground has been sold and transferred to the Hon’ble William 
Fabquhab, Resident and Commissioner oft his place, broad in front 
along the public road, eight rods and six feet, course E. f° S. or W. 
1° N. and behind on the sea-shore, seven rods and eight feet, the 
same course as in front, besides deep on the East side Mr. A. 
Koek’s, thirty rods, course S. 6° W. or N. 6° E., and on the West 
side bounded by the land of the Hon’ble William Farqtjhab, 
thirty-one rods, course N. E. or S. W. all in Rhineland mea- 
sure, conformable to the new plan of the Sworn Surveyor of 
this place, Joha^ Heudbik Valbebg, dated the 26th October of 
last year. 

In cognizance of me the undersigned, 

(Signed) A. T. STECKER, 

Secretary . . 
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HI. — CERTIFICATES OF TRANSFEE OE TRANSMISSION. 

This day the 14th July, 1772. 

Appeared before us the undersigned, especially appointed 
Members of the Hon’ble Court of Justice of this Government, the 
Portuguese Domingos de Costa, inhabitant of this place, who has 
pretended, and proved to us, to be the proprietor of three planta- 
tions situated at a small distance up the river and called Cor- 
bou, Tuallang and Madjap ; that the said plantations have still the 
same extent as when they were owned and holden by his deceased 
father Joan de Costa, pursuant to a deed of purchase, dated 20th 
May, 1734, and to a title deed, dated 6th April, 1739, and that the 
said plantations have been assigned and allotted to appearer as 
co-heir of his deceased father Joan de Costa, and as heir of the late 
Innocentia de Costa his sister, according to a deed of liquidation 
of the succession, passed before the Sworn Chief Clerk of the Police 
Court and two witnesses on 8th July inst. 

The possession of the said plantations being legal and legiti- 
mate, the appearer is consequently entitled to sell and alienate the 
three plantations aforesaid as he thinks best. 

And in order to be able to prove his lawful right, where and 
whenever he may want to do so and to exempt himself and guarantee 
that all is as it ought to be according to the Law, this deed has been 
granted to him. 

In witness whereof We the especially appointed Committee 
have hereunto set our hands and have confirmed it with the seal 
of this town. 

Thus done and passed in the Fortress of Malacca at the date 
.above written. 


(Signed) DOMINGOS De COSTA. 

The Members of the Committee. 

{Signed) DANIEL De NEUFOILLE 
„ T. U. Van MOSBERGEN. 

In witness whereof. 


(Signed) 


-(name unreadable.) 
Secretary. 
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No. 574. 


This day the 3rd April, 1815. 

Appeared before us the undersigned, especially appointed 
Members of the Court of Justice of this Government, the Arab 
Cheg Ama t bin Mohamat Bar aloe an and his son Mohamat bln - 
Achmat Baraloean (now abroad), who, in the quality of general 
proxies of the Moorish woman Bebi Adji Boon Nessa Ganam 
Bintee Mirsa Mohamat Leabeek, inhabitant of Suratta (the 
only remaining heir of her deceased mother Bibi Amator Rahin) , 
and in virtue of a Dutch power of attorney, dated the 3rd May, 
1808, translated in the Arabic language on the 10th of June, 1813, 
declared to have sold and transferred to and in behalf of Joseph 
Minas, an Armenian Merchant at this place, two pieces of ground, 
now united to one, which have belonged to her above mentioned 
mother, (pursuant to a Deed of Purchase, dated 3rd September, 
1777), situated in the Northern suburb in the Heeren or Tran - 
quera Street, at the end of that Street next to the gate of Tran- 
quera, with a brick house on its South Western side, is broad in 
front along the Street five rods and six feet, course N. W. 4° W. 
and behind at the seaside five rods and eight feet, course S. E. 4° 
E., besides deep on the N. W. side, bordering on the land of 
Jan Teijs, twelve rods, course N. E. 4° N. and on the S. E. side, 
bordering on land of the same owner as this ground, also twelve 
rods, course S. W. 4° S., with a private stone-wall on both sides, 
all in Rhineland measure, conformable to the new plan of the 
sworn Surveyor Jan Hendrik Valberg, recently drawn again on 
the 24th of last July, and such for the amount of Spanish Dollars 
one thousand and six hundred, of 68 stivers each, which amount the 
transferor acknowledges to have received already, promising to 
exempt and to guarantee this Transfer, for all whomsoever, to be 
as it ought to be according to the Law. 

In witness whereof We the especially appointed Committee 
have hereunto set our hands and have confirmed it with the seal oT 
this town. 


Thus done and passed in the Fortress of Malacca, at the date 
above written. 


By the Order of 
Committee, 


the following Gentlemen, Members of the 

(Signed) W. OYERREE. 

„ W. BAUMGARTEN. 


(Signed) A. Y. STECKER, 

Secretary . 


N*. B. The foregoing* translations give, it is believed, the purport of the 

originals, but I am not responsible for grammatical errors in the English ver- 

81 ° n ' W. E. M. 
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MALAY LAND TENURE. 


Page 79, 

82, 

84, 

85, 
98, 


99, 
- 104, 

107, 
110 , 
113, 

116, 

117 , 

1.26, 

148, 

149, 


xii, 

xlvii, 


Errata . 

Note* add, But see the judgment in Abdullatif v. 
Mahomed Meera Lebe, Appendix p. xxxvii. 
line 12, for he regards read he does not regard, 
last line but one, for pleuveuse read pluvieuse. 

Note * for du read de. 

line 7, for giving read going. 

line 8, for by the sea read by sea. 

Note t for Id., p. 261 read Newbold, I, p. 261. 
line 5, after eviction ,add ( see p. 91 end of note*)* 
Note * add , Appendix, p. xxxi. 
line 19, add (see Appendix p. xvii). 

Note * last line but two, for alludes almost read 
alludes — almost. 

line 21, for one-tenth read one-seventh, 
line 17, for Chapter VIII read Chapter VII. 

Note J add Appendix, p. v. 

line 12, add (see Appendix V, p. xlviii.) 

line 16, for preventeh read prevented. 

line 17 , for witd read with. 

line 11, for jaga read juga. 

last line but one, /or Hermaus read Herman us. 
line 25, for hereuuto read hereunto. 
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No. 57 4. 

This day the 3rd April, 1815. 

Appeared before us the undersigned, especially appointed 
Members of the Court of Justice of this Government, the Arab 
Cheg Amat bin Mohamat Baraloean and his son Mohamat ben 
Achmat Baraloean (now abroad), who, in the quality of general 
proxies of the Moorish woman Bibi Adji Boon Nessa Ganam 
Bentee Mi esa Mohamat Leabeek, inhabitant of Suratta (the 
only remaining heir of her deceased mother Bibi Amatoe Rahin) , 
and in virtue of a Dutch power of attorney, dated the 3rd May, 
1808, translated in the Arabic language on the 10th of June, 1813, 
-declared to have sold and transferred to and in behalf of Joseph 
Minas, an Armenian Merchant at this place, two pieces of ground, 
now united to one, which have belonged to her above mentioned 
mother, (pursuant to a Deed of Purchase, dated 3rd September, 
1777), situated in the Northern suburb in the Heeren or Tran - 
quera Street , at the end of that Street next to the gate of Tran- 
quera, with a brick house on its South Western side, is broad in 
front along the Street five rods and six feet, course N. W. 4° W. 
and behind at the seaside five rods and eight feet, course S. E. 4° 
E., besides deep on the N. W. side, bordering on the land of 
Jan Teijs, twelve rods, course N. E. 4° N. and on the S, E. side, 
bordering on land of the same owner as this ground, also twelve 
rods, course S. W. 4° S., with a private stone-wall on both sides, 
b 11 in Rhineland measure, conformable to the new plan of the 
sworn Surveyor Jan Hendrik Valberg, recently drawn again on 
the 24th of last July, and such for the amount of Spanish Dollars 
one thousand and six hundred, of 68 stivers each, which amount the 
transferor acknowledges to have received already, promising to 
exempt and to guarantee this Transfer, for all whomsoever, to be 
as it ought to be according to the Law. 

In witness whereof We the especially appointed Committee 
have hereunto set our hands and have confirmed it with the seal of 
this town. 

Thus done and passed in the Fortress of Malacca, at the date 
above written. 

By the Order of the following Gentlemen, Members of the 
■Committee, 

(Signed) W. OYERREE. 

„ W. BATJMGARTEN. 

{Signed) A. Y. STECKER, 

Secretary . 

B.— The foregoing translations give, it is believed, the purport of the 
originals, but I am not responsible for grammatical errors in the English ver- 
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Page 79, 

82, 

84, 

85, 
98, 


99, 

104, 

107, 

110 , 

113, 

116, 

117, 

126, 

148, 

149, 

71 

xii, 

xlvii, 

1 , 


Errata . 

Note* add, But see the judgment in Abdullatif v. 
Mahomed Meera Lebe , Appendix p. xxxvii. 
line 12, for he regards read he does not regard, 
last line but one, for pleuveuse read pluvieuse. 

Note */or du read de. 

line 7, for giving read going. 

line 8, for by the sea read by sea. 

Note f for Id., p. 261 read Newbold, I, p. 261. 
line 5, after eviction, add ( see p. 91 end of note*). 
Note* add, Appendix, p. xxxi. 
line 19, add ( see Appendix p. xvii). 

Note * last line but two, for alludes almost read 
alludes — almost. 

line 21, for one-tenth read one- seventh, 
line 17, for Chapter VIII read Chapter VII. 

Note \ add Appendix, p. v. 

line 12, add (see Appendix V, p. xlviii.) 

line 1 6 , for preventeh read prevented. 

line 17, for witd read with. 

line 11, for jaga read juga. 

last line but one, for Hermaus read Hermaxus. 
line 2b, for hereuuto read hereunto. 



ON THE STREAM TIN DEPOSITS OF PERAK. 

Lectures .delivered at Tn.vrPENft. P£rak, 
by 

The Eevd. J. E. TENISONAVOODS, k.o.s., F.L.s.,<fce. 


LECTURE 1. 

17th April, 1884. 


I have here before me two pieces of stone. One, you observe, is 
a rough fragment of granite of irregular shape : the other is a 
rounded pebble such as 3-011 may pick up any day from the gravel 
of a running stream. If I ask how these stones came to have their 
respective appearance, few would hesitate for an answer. You 
would say that one has been roughly broken off from arock}^ mass : 
and the other has been rounded in the bottom of a running stream. 
Yet. in these opinions, simple as they are and evidently borne out 
by the facts of the case, 3-011 have formed by the interpretation of 
the geological record. You have acted upon a principle which, if 
followed up, must lead to the interpretation of many of the geolo- 
gical features upon the earth’s surface. You have deciphered one 
of the inscriptions which nature has written on the stones, that is to 
sa3', the record of the way in which its forces have been exercised. 

In this respect, there is a close resemblance between the work 
of an Archeologist or Antiquary and that of a Geologist. • For 
example, the antiquary finds a stone, covered all over with inscrip- 
tions. This, he says, must have been done by a human hand. The 
man who has cut this has known the use of metals as well as writ- 
ing. His people liad arts, aud thus he draws conclusions which no 
one will be found to dispute, which no one can dispute, as they ob- 
viously belong to the facts of the case, however much we may 
question theories built upon these facts. 

Precisely in a similar manner we are able to draw conclusions 
from the inscriptions on the stones before us. The first is rough 
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and its fractured edges show that it has been detached from a more 
massive rock by the exercise of some force. But I shall reserve 
for another occasion what I have to say about this piece of stone. 

The second stone is water- worn. Whatever shape it had for- 
merly, that shape lias been modi tied by the action of a running stream. 
No other natural action gi\es to stones the peculiar smooth and 
rounded shape that this stone has. It has not, however, been pro- 
duced by water alone. There ha» been also the grinding action of 
friction by one stone upon another. Running streams have their 
gravel in constant motion. By carrying away sand and lighter par- 
ticles, the large stones are constantly shifting their position and roll- 
ing over. Then a flood comes, and the stones are pushed along and 
pounded against one another until the edges of the fragments have 
abraded and rounded. This process «»f hammering, breaking and 
washing is one that is constantly going on. It is more rapid of 
course and constant in swift deep streams. Er regular as it would 
seem, modern science has found means to measure it. By the use 
of the water telescope and by actual experiment. Mons. Daubrle 
has learned much that formerly was. in this matter, mere conjecture. 
By means of revolving cylinders, he found that when pieces of gra- 
nite are subjected to the kind of movement and friction met with 
in rivers, they aie reduced to fine mud when they have traversed a 
distance of about 25 miles. 

One word here about this granitic mud, which will form subse- 
quently a subject of our enquiry. Though the change from a rough 
piece of granite to mere fine mud is very great, yet it is not so com- 
plete as to elude detection bv the microscope. With the aid of this 
instrument, an expert can tell you at once that such mud has been 
dented from granite, lie can not only tell you what kind of gra- 
nite it was, but abo whether it contained any metals. He can also 
say with certainty whether it was the action of the sea or rivers 
which reduced it to mud. and many other particulars which we shall 
find hereafter nn^t useful in our present enquiries. 

It may seem very unnece*>ary to spend so much time in ex- 
plaining so simple a tiling as the manner in which stones become 
water-worn. But olnious as it is, I think you will acknowledge its 
importance if you wi’l hear with rue a little longer. Simple also 
as it is. s-eveial important iron logical conditions depend upon it : 
and in fact, like mo t mu, pie thing-* ut nature, when closely ob- 
served, it -ent- toexpjjin what is ’.try complex. Thus, if you pay 
attention to the hills and mountains which surround the beautiful 
valleys near Thaipeug, you will notice features which this water, 
worn piece of stone will help you to explain. Our mouutaia 
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range has been rounded and moulded in a manner similar to all 
mountain ranges of its class on the earth’s surface. The crest of 
the range rises and falls according to the projections of the rocks 
which are mostly bare on the summit. Weathering soon decom- 
poses and rounds them, and the materials are swept to lower levels,' 
From the crest buttresses descend ; the drainage from which soon 
carves out deep valleys on the sides. On these latteral buttresses 
other valleys are cut down, and soon almost infinitely. The whole 
thing, however complex, represents one huge system of drainage. 
The great surface presented by the side of the range acts as an exten- 
sive condenser to the moist air from the sea The water is ever rush- 
ing down back to the ocean, first in rivulets, then in torrents, and 
often, as an obstinate face of rock stops the water dashing over, in 
angry cascades. It is never at rest Each day the process of wear- 
ing away goes on in thousands of rills and streams. But observe 
that it is not water alone which is doing the work. The sand and 
fragments of rock carried down by the water does the great work of 
scouring and cutting down the valleys, and the mountains are thus 
very slowly but surely worn away. 

At one time in their history, probably these mountains were 
upheaved, but upheaval has little to do with their present form. 
The features which so many mountains share in common, point to 
some common cause for all. and this is what we call weathering, 
erosion or denudation. It is the effect of the friction of water and 
sand just as we see in the case of the water- worn pebble. So when 
you hold that pebble in your hand, you hold in miniature what the 
water is doing in the hills around you. Water is the universal 
solvent, and the law of gravity does the rest. Rocks are under- 
mined and come tumbling down in landslips which fill up the 
valleys. Water pounces upon them here again and gives the stones 
no rest. They are worn away and carried to the sea, and the val- 
ley is scooped out again waiting for other supplies of material. 
Thus, gradually, main ridges become scarped and cut down by side 
valleys until they dwindle away. The materials are carried into 
plains which gradually build up islands and mud flats such as those 
which front the western side of the Malay Peninsula. 

Those who have visited the top of the range must have re- 
marked how the crystals of felspar stand out from the surface 
of the granite just like pebbles in conglomerate. They often pro- 
ject an inch or more. Weathering has dissolved away the rock 
around them. Their crystalline structure and compact form enable 
them to resist decomposition, and thus they remain, for a time, as a 
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record of what water has done. 

If, then, theThaipeng Range has thus assumed its present form 
by the action of water, we may assume that we have no means of 
knowing the extent to which it has been worn away. It certainly 
was higher than it is, and I shall show you what reason there is for 
believing that it was covered by other formations. But one thing 
we can certainly say. It has not been recently raised from the sea. 
Recent marine remains are entirely absent from it. I need not 
tell you perhaps that the sea never leaves doubtful signs of its pre- 
sence where it has once been. Its infinite treasures of life leave 
millions of relics behind to mark the history of its stay. Nothing of 
the kind is seen here. Instead, we have layers of vegetable remains 
to mark what has been the former land surface and how it has 
supported only plant life. 

To find out the geological history of the*e hills we must inter- 
rogate the only record that remains to us, that is, the mate- 
rial derived from the rocks, the drifts, sands and mud banks. 
This at first would not seem to be a very hopeful enquiry. But 
more evidence will be forthcoming from it than one would think. 
Daubr£e’s experiments have shown that rocks arc broken smaller 
and smaller by water until there comes a time when friction and 
abrasion have no longer any power. This is when they are re- 
duced to fragments about one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter. Not 
only do they then cease to become broken, but the fragments do 
not readily become rounded or abraded at the edges. Such frag- 
ments are easily examined by microscopes of moderate power. By 
its aid the sand tells us its history. If it be from the sea, particles 
of lime and shell with other familiar remains soon tell its origin. 
If it were aerial or from a desert, every particle will be rounded, 
abraded and opaque. If from fresh water there will be carbona- 
ceous matter and a peculiar sorting of the materials which I shall 
explain more fully. 

With these facts as a guide, let us now examine the material 
which has come down to the plains from the mountains. Ciooe to 
the hills we shall find boulders and heavy gravel. Their weight 
obviously prevents these materials from travelling far. Amongst 
the boulders some are angular, or just as they have rolled down 
from the hills, and some are rounded by water. Further out in the 
plain, we find alluvium and certain outliers of rocks which have as 
yet escaped denudation. These sometimes rise into detached hil- 
locks, such as the Resident’s Hill. Or they may scarcely rise above 
the surface at all, such as the red clays near the Thai pent* oaol. 
These clays are most important, and we shall consider them more 
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attentively by and by. The rest of the plains are river drifts. 

When persons see only narrow streams crossing wide plains, 
they with difficulty understand how such rivulets could have formed 
such large areas of gravel, sand and earth. But the cause is quite 
adequate for the effects, it we remember the constant drainage from 
the sides of the mountains. It is unceasingly bringing down new 
material, which, as it accumulates, throws the streun backwards and 
forwards. Xo matter how distant certain portions of the plain 
may be, as soon as they become the lowest level, the water goes 
over to it and heaps it up. 

It was the custom, long ago, to explain deposits of alluvium 
and gravel by theories of great inundations. But great inundations 
and convulsions of nature have a tendency to destroy and rem>ve. 
The building up is done by the little stream which, like the busy 
bee, neatly spreads the materials. They may be called nature’s 
chisels which carve and chip the stone, and nature’s trowels which 
smooth and level everything. 

Bear in mind again that the whole of the plains are not form- 
ed of alluvium. There were inequalities on the surface which are 
covered over bv drift, but of u lequal thickness. These, no doubt, 
were barriers to the waters until the drift rose up to them. 

But not only does drainage level the materials. It sorts them 
as it carries them along. Lighter portions of granite sand, espe- 
cial I y mica, are carried a long distance. Some metals also w r ith 
light scaly ores, such as specular iron or titaniterous iron, are 
borne a long way. Heavy metals such as tin, gold and platinum, 
soon sink and remain behind. 

In another lecture, I shall tell you more about granite, or the 
rough piece of stone with which we began this evening. But I 
want to sav now that granite frequently contains metalliferous 
veins and crystals of oxide of tin scattered through it. L’his latter 
is a heavy mineral, and is never carried far from the hills. It is 
enclosed in granite, or at least mixed up with other rock, yet it is 
gradually sorted out and gathered together. 1 he constant opera- 
tions of water washes it and buries it in alluvial drift wdiere it be- 
comes stream tin. Vein tin, from its name, means tin ore occur- 
ring* in lode^ or vein-*, whence it lias to lie quarried from the 
solid rock. Vein tin. tiiougu in narrow lodes, goes d >wu to great 
depths : stream tin is only a shallow deposit of tine ore spread 
over a wide surface. It is better ore and more accessible, but less 
permanent than vein tin. 

But has all the alluvial drift of the Larut plains been derived 
from granite? I think not I referred just now' to the red clays. 
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Thee© are stratified. If you examine those which are not far from 
the gaol, you will perceive in them a singular ribbon-like structure. 
There are lines \ arving between red, yellow, white and dark slaty 
blue. In some places, traces of quartz veins may be seen. Tbe 
strata are twisted and crumpled into curves and folds. Now, I re- 
gard this as a very ancient formation, and which once probably 
covered the granite. The latter rock has been pushed through it, 
and this is why we find it principally at the base and tbe sides of 
the range. Probably the granite itself has been formed from this 
rock. It has been melted into its present crystalline form. But 
the clays contain more iron than the granite does. They have 
been much changed by their contact with the granite, and some 
portions of the formation have been converted into what geologists 
call gneiss ” 1 fear I cannot explain these terms to you now in 

the time at my disposal. 

There is one thing about the<e clays which must strike ob- 
servers, and that i* their fiery red colour. This is due to per-oxide 
of iron or rust of iron. In these countries such a rock is called 
late rite.” Though the term is applied to many different kinds of 
rock, in fact anv red stone or clay, lam now referring to only one 
kind, which is that derived from the paleozoic or ancient formation 
which lies above the granite. 1 wish to add also that, when not 
affected by much oxidation or rusting, those clays are blue instead 
of red. 

Those paleozoic clays give us a clue to tbe age of the tin. It 
tells us that the metal occurs hero as it does in other parts of the 
w'orld, that is. in connexion with the oldest granites. These paleo- 
zoic clays are probably Ordovecian, or amongst the oldest of tbe 
stratified series known to geologists. Usually such clays or slates 
have been much altered by tbe changes to which they have been 
subjected in their long history. 

From the great extent in w hich these clays appear throughout 
the Malayan Peninsula we may conclude they they once covered 
the whole of it before the granite hurst through. But before this 
took place, the strata were much twisted and altered owing to 
heat, pressure aiul mo\ eiucnts of the earth’s crust. 

There arc excellent sections of this formation in the cliffs 
around New Harbour, Singapore, and again where the new r road 
cuts through the lulls on which Fort Palmer is built. The east 
side of Fort Canning al>o at Singapore show's an outcrop of the 
same ruck with regular strata dipping to the westward and a sur- 
prising variety ot colouring. At fanjoug Kliug near Malacca the 
fiery red rocks, more properly termed Limomte" instead of Laterite 
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have been, derived from similar rocks. I call them Ordovecian, 
a term proposed for the Upper Cambian series, blit I merely sug- 
gest this age as probable. They much resemble the Ordovecian 
of Australia, though the precise age cannot as yet be proved. 

It is probably under these clays, at their junction with the 
granite, the great deposits of tin ore took place. All mining 
geologists are aware, that when any metal is contained in a rock, it 
will be most abundant at the junction of that rock with another 
formation. I do not undertake to explain why it is so, but I merely 
state the fact. The junction of two formations is the locality 
where metallic deposits must be looked for. The whole jof the 
granite in the peninsula contains tin, but it is at the junction of 
this granite with the paleozoic chvys that the richest deposits of 
tin ore have taken place. 

Thus the red clays become a good indication where tin sand 
may be looked for. But observe: it is not at this junction that 
mining takes place. It is when the clay has been washed away 
and the tin washed out of the junction; when it has been sifted 
and sorted by streams of water that the stream tin has been depo- 
sited where miners get it now. Not at the base of the clays, but 
in the drift which has been derived from the clays and the gra- 
nite together. 

It may, be asked, therefore, whether it would be worth while to 
mine through the clays where they have not been denuded and 
look for tin at their junction with the granite. I think it would 
be worth trying, I do not think the tin sand would be likely to 
prove so rich as in drift where it has been subjected to ages of 
washing and puddling from tiu? streams. Tin sand is found upon 
the clays throughout Thaipeng and the neighbouiing hills. I can- 
not even give a guess at how thick these clays are, except that I 
do not think the}' can be very thick. I repeat that it would be worth 
while trying whether there is what miners term a second bottom. 

Observe also that 1 do not think that the tin deposits are mere- 
ly confiued to the junction of the granite with the paleozoic clays. 
The ore may be found at the junction of the granite with any rock. 
On the other side of the range, we seldom see these clays, but in 
place of them we have limestone and marble abutting on the 
granite. Here also tiu is found and in great iichne>s. 

So, those who go prospectiug may take the piescnce of such 
formations as a favourable indication, especially where there are 
high ranges near so as to secure the destruction and thorough wash- 
ing of the overlying rock. 
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pore, where the paleozoic clays and granite are found side by side, 
the answer is that there are no drifts. The reason of that is that 
there are no high mountains near to give rise to them. Small 
quantities of tin have been found at the -junction of the clays and 
granite at Singapore, sufficient perhaps to justify the conclusion 
that had they been subjected to the action of running water and 
mountain streams for ages, large deposits of stream tin w r ould 
have resulted. 

At the same time, I do not suppose that all the granite at 
its junction with some overlying formation is equally rich. Gene- 
rally it is rich. There are doubtless barren granites here as else- 
where, but they seem to be few T er here than elsewhere. 

It is a remarkable fact in mining for tin that stream tin ore 
and mineral veins or lodc> of tin are seldom found together. I say 
seldom, because I am not so sure about the experience of Europe, 
but I might say never, as far as experience teaches us in Australia 
and in this country. The richest tin lodes in Australia (Herber- 
ton) have no stream deposits anywhere near them. I should say 
that the causes which made the tin segregate into lodes were more 
energetic than those which condensed it loosely on the edges of an 
overlying formation. This, however, is theory. What my expe- 
rience teaches me as certain is, — first, that stream tin is not derived 
from lodes or veins ; and secondly, that lodes or veins do not decom- 
pose into anything like stream tin. 

Now ? let us, in conclusion, examine the sections presented by 
the tin mines at '1 haipeng, and see how far these will bear out 
those inferences. First of all, we meet wdth loamy clay or black 
vegetable mould, full of roots, branches, stumps of large trees in 
the positions in which they grew, besides prostrate stems of trees. 
Half of tlrs black deposit is water, and half the remainder is vege- 
table matter that will burn. Underneath are layers of white, red 
and yellow’ sands, mixed with coarse layers of quartz and felspar. 
There are also occasional deposits of red clay. 

By the aid of the microscope we find that tlie saud is derived 
from granite and deposited in fresh water. If you examine it 
closely, you will see that the grains are all angular and transparent. 
When the polarheope is applied to them, we find a magnificent 
play of colours. By the same instrument we are enabled to dis- 
tinguish a few fragments of felspar and fevrer still of mica. A 
little experience enables one to pronounce at once that this sand 
has come frun granite. If it had been derived from a volcanic 
rock, the quartz would be glassy and not give the play of colours 
that we observe here. 
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The red clays, and probably the yellow clays, are derived from 
the paleozoic strata. The white clays may be decomposed fel- 
spar from which the sand is washed out. All this careful sorting 
and siftiug has been effected by the force of gravity aided by the 
never failing streams of water from the hills. 

Occasionally, vegetable soil is again repeated, showing that 
there were different surfaces of dry land at different levels and at 
various times in the geological history of these deposits. 

Then appear more or less worn fragments of quartz, felspar, 
fluourspar, and granite. This may be called a gravel, but its 
material is sometimes a stratum of mere pebbles, or sometimes 
consisting of large boulders. These represent various vicissitudes 
in the history of the stream. When such water-worn stones are 
cemented together, the rock is called a conglomerate. 

Underneath all these deposits, at a depth of 20 or 30 feet, w'e 
find the stream tin. It is usually in a gravel with much fine clay 
and coarse sand, which gives the stratum a grey speckled appear- 
ance. The depth of the tin stratum is variable, but seldom more 
than four feet, and often, in even rich mines, much less. The tin 
rests upon white or blue clay either paleozoic or derived from the 
granite. 

Now, when we find the tin sand all in one place and in the 
loAvest stratum, we must conclude that it came there by the force 
of gravity, or that the upper part, of the rocks from which the tin 
w\as derived w r as richer in tin than that which subsequently sup- 
plied the materials for the drift. Both these conclusions, I think, 
are partly true. 

The drift overlying the tin may, in some ease, have been re- 
moved and replaced many times by the running w aters as they 
shifted their beds. Streams undermine their banks, they fall in, 
and are thus turned over, washed and re-washed and the heavier 
particles of tin soon become a stationary stratum in the lowest part. 
This is the history of a good deal of the tin deposits, but not of all. 
According to what has been already said, some portions of the ma- 
terials for the drift w r ere richer in tin than others, that is, the 
junction of the paleozoic clays with the granite rock. AVhen 
these rocks were subjected to erosion, tin sand accumulated in 
much larger quantities. 

If this explanation he correct, then we ought to find tin sand 
at different levels in different mines, and, as a matter of fact, we do. 
But ip one group of mines there is generally a correspondence in 
the level of the tin in all parts of the field. Thus in Thaipeng it 
occupies nearly the lowest levels, from which we may infer that a 
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good deal of barren rock lias been denuded since the rich, beds at 
the junction of the granite and clay have been washed away. 

To some extent, tin sand may hare gravitated through the 
loose watery sands even after they were deposited in beds. This 
actually occurs in thin strata of washed sand which is thrown out 
of the sluices. What little tin ore remains in this sand is found 
to have settled down to the bottom. But, of course, this could not 
happen through coarse gravel or compact clay. 

At the risk of being tedious, I must repeat the important les- 
son to he learned from these facts. The way in which tin sand is 
found in rich deposits in certain parts only of the drift, shows that 
it has been the wearing away of some restricted portion of the 
rocks. This is at the junction of a formation overlying the granite. 
Wherever, therefore, either from the out-crop of the rocks or the 
nature of the drift such a junction appears evident, deposits of 
tin may be looked for. Bed clays are to be regarded as a special- 
ly favourable indication, and so are out-crops of slate, schist or 
limestone near granite. But an essential condition appears to be 
that there should be high granite hills near, in order to secure the 
requisite drainage for the formation of drift. 

I have mentioned how hollows in the ground affect the deposi- 
tion of tin. There are a good many depressions of the kind about 
these mines, though the surface is even. The ground, as the miners 
say, rises up, and the ore is almost absent from the slopes, while it 
is unusually rich in the hollows, those nearest the hills being the 
richest. 

It may he asked whether tin sand might be looked for at any 
great distance from the hills. To this a double answer may be 
given. The first is that tin sand usually does not travel far, even 
when it is very fine. A mile from its origin would be a long 
distance. 

But, secondly, tin may be looked for far out in the plains, be- 
cause it is certain that both paleozoic clays or granite in the form 
of outlying hillocks have existed there, though now they are wa»l - 
ed away. In this case, the nature of the soil would be the best 
indication. 

The manner in which the paleozoic clays are stratified, and how 
the strata are turned and twisted and crossed by white veins has 
suggested to the author of “ Tin Clines in La rut ” that there were 
fearful convulsions of nature going on when the stream tin was 
deposited. But the cause of this dates much farther back. It 
dates to the period when the jjaleozoic were affected by the gra- 
nite. and crumpled or folded back by that rock. ‘ 
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I have gone through most of the points connected with the 
geology of stream tin, especially as it refers to the State of Perak. 
You will doubtless be inclined to ask a question which I have not 
touched upon at all. This is, how the occurrence of tin ore in 
such quantities in clays or in granite is accounted for. This must 
form the subject of another lecture, for the story is a long one. It 
cannot be accounted for in as satisfactory a manner as the occur- 
rence of tin in drift, but the matter is of the highest interest, 
as you will find, connected with the most attractive field of geological 
research. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the connexion of stream tin 
with paleozoic rocks, limestone and granite is a most cheering 
part for the future mining prospect of this State. Such rocks are 
to be found everywhere : the valleys of the rivers are full of them. 
This makes me think that the tin deposits of the Malay Penin- 
sula are the richest iu the world, and that we are as vet only on 
the threshold of our discoveries. 
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LECTURE II. 

21st April, 1884. 

Our enquiry in this lecture will be as to the way in which we 
can account for the rich deposits of tin ore in connexion with 
granite rocks. 

You will remember how, in the first lecture, we began with the 
study of two pieces of stone, one of which was water-worn and the 
other a rough fragment of granite. The water-worn stone fur- 
nished us with a clue to the erosions of mountains and the forma- 
tion of drift. AYe shall now turn to the rough stone to sift the 
question of its constituent parts, and we will begin our enquiry by 
asking — AYhat is granite ? 

Broadly defined, it is a compound rock consisting of quartz, 
felspar and mica. Quartz is a very hard glassy mineral consist- 
ing of the oxide of the element silicon. Felspar is a trifle less 
hard and more complex. It consists of, say roughly, GO or 70 per 
cent, of quartz, a large percentage of alumina, and the rest made 
up of soda or potash, and a very little iron, lime and magnesia. Mica 
is a shiny glistening mineral, generally coloured mellow, blackish 
or transparent. It splits into thin flakes, and looks golden or silvery 
in small specks. Mica is a compound mineral and contains, besides 
other minerals, notably lithin, silica, alumina and an alkali usual- 
ly potash and magnesia, the silica being in smaller proportion 
than in felspar. 

Now, observe that I am dealing with these things in the most 
general sort of way. There are not only many different kinds of 
granite but lnunv different kinds of felspar. Granite also contains 
other different minerals besides those which I have mentioned, but 
exceptionally and in relatively small quantities. For my present 
purpose, howe\er, my definitions as above are sufficient. 

Obsenc other differences in this stone. It is not stratified. 
There are no lines nor marks such as it w ould have if it were a 
rock slowly deposited by water. It is a mass of crystals. Now, 
how did it get this form and how coincs it that such a uniform ap- 
pearance is presented by granites all over the world? It is no 
matt'T w here \nu are— in Aberdeen, in Egypt, in Malacca, or Perak 
— gr;miu.* is granite everywhere, and e\cry one who has eyes can 

recognize it. 

Various theories have been proposed to account for this. I 
cannot describe them all, but I will take the most natural and the 
most common idea. That is, that the stone has been melted by fire. 
The earth’s surface, so it is said, is pretty uniform in materials, and 
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when it is melted and cooled, or slowly cooled if you will, becomes 
granite. 

But against this theory we know many instances of the melt- 
ing of the earth’s surface by heat, and when cooled it becomes 
something very different from granite. Volcanoes emit from 
their craters the melted materials of the crust of the earth, but lava 
is not at all like granite, and even where it has cooled slowly it 
is still very different. 

Heat alone, then, will not suffice as a theory. A simple reflex- 
ion will make us realize this better. G-ranite is in structure not 
unlike a piece of loaf sugar. But in the case of the sugar the 
structure is not due to mere heat, as I need not tell you. If you 
take the sugar aud melt it over a fire, what a different material it 
becomes, and so it is with granite. If it be melted, which it re- 
quires an enormous heat to effect, the result, when cooled, is a mere 
slag. 

Besides, if granite be closely examined, a curious feature in the 
crystals will be noticed. The mica and the felspar have both left 
the forms of their crystals imbedded on the quartz. But the 
quartz cools at a much higher temperature than the mica or fel- 
spar. If heat alone had been in operation, the quartz should have 
cooled first and left its crystals to modify the other two minerals. 

But for all that, geological research proved beyond a doubt 
that, melted or softened in some sort of way, granite had formerly 
been. At its junction with stratified rocks it was frequently found 
to throw out veins into fissures, aud to be injected, so to speak, as a 
molten material could only be expected to do. Granite d 3 r kes or 
elvans are not uncommon, and these sometimes in granite itself 
showing that the encasiug material of which the walls of the dvke 
are formed had cooled or solidified to some extent before the latter 
was injected. When granite is found in contact with stratified 
rocks, the latter are usually much changed, and as if the crystal- 
line rock had affected them by its heat. When this is not the 
case, it can generally be proved that there has been considerable 
displacement and upheaval since the granite was melted. The tilted 
stratified rocks which lie against it came to their present position 
in a later period in the geological history of both formations. 
Sometimes gradual transition from stratified rock to granite may 
he observed, so that it is difficult to say where one begins and 
the other ends, and even where the unaltered slates which lie 
near granite are submitted to microscopic examination. Occa- 
sion a 11 y in granite itself marks uf former stratification can be 
made out. Blocks of evidently stratified rock are found imbedded 
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in granite paste. But the most extraordinary thing of all is 
that fossils have been found in granite, much changed, of course, 
and crystalline, but perfectly recognizable. The Jura Belemnites 
in the Alps may be cited as an example, and I think I have met with 
paleozoic fossils in a granitic rock in Australia. 

All this was very puzzling and gave rise to many theories. 
The facts seemed to hold the balance equally between a stratified 
rock on the one hand, and a kind of volcanic, or at any rate, an 
eruptive rock on the other. Then the theory of metamorphism 
began to make its way. This suggested the granite had originally 
been a stratified rock, and that it had been converted into its pre- 
sent form by the agency of heat. 

This, you observe, only removed the difficulty one step further 
back. The question was still unsolved as to what kind of heat it 
was. Gradually the microscope was brought to bear upon the 
matter, and this, with chemical aids, brought what is now believed 
to be a full and satisfactory explanation. 

If you subject a small rough fragment of granite to micros- 
copic examination, you will not learn much. But if you grind 
down thin polished slices until they become quite transparent, 
you will be able to subject them to very high magnifying powers. 
Then you will see that the apparently solid crystals are full of 
minute cavities. Some of these are partly filled with water, 
others with gas, others again are cavities containing perfect crystals 
of such minerals as common salt, and other salts of magnesia, soda, 
&c. These crystals sometimes appear in fluid, which may be 
water, and they are in constant movement. 

It would be an error, however, to suppose that these appear- 
ances are only found in granite crystals. They are seen, though 
not exactly in the same manner, in volcanic rocks, in meteoric 
stones and even in the slags of furnaces. But microscopic examina- 
tion has shown immense differences between granites and those 
which have been certainly subjected to heat within reach of the 
eartlTs atmosphere. 

I cannot, in the limits of such a lecture as this, go into the de- 
tails of this subject, but it will be sufficient to say that the progress 
of science, laigely aided by the microscojnc investigation of rocks, 
has shown us a most probable and sufficient cause for the meta- 
morphism of granites. All the different effects of heat are found 
to vary according to the pressure at which they have been exer- 
cised. 

• Jl ?? ve f. explanation if I enter at once 

into th« consideration of what must have been the geological his- 
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tory of the granites. First of all they are generally very old rocks. 
I say generally, because though most granites are paleozoic, there 
are mesozoic or secondary and cainozoie or tertiary granites as 
well. But the rock ve have to deal with here is paleozoic, and I 
will consider that as affording the simplest case for consideration. 

Now, we have evidence in this country that the granite here 
has been covered by two more formations at least. These were of 
considerable thickness. Fifteen hundred feet of limestone is ex- 
posed in places, and even then it has been greatly denuded or worn 
away. The paleozoic clays belong to a formation which is known 
everywhere oil the earth’s surface to be very thick. The history 
of the geological changes in the earth’s crust justifies the inference 
that between these two formations and the comparatively recent 
date of their uncovering and denudation, many other formations 
must have succeeded and disappeared. $o that, without any stretch 
of imagination, you can perceive that our granite \va4at one time 
covered by an enormous weight of overlying rocks. The pressure 
thus effected I do not attempt to estimate. It defies calculation. 
Millions of tons weight would result from a hundred feet or so of 
rock, so wliat of thousands of feet ! 

Now, pressure engenders heat. If we cannot estimate the 
weight, we may say, that at the most moderate computation, the heat 
engendered by pressure would have been sufficient to liquify the 
rocks. But the pressure would prevent liquifaction. The nature 
of the overlying rocks would also prevent much of the heat being 
lost by radiation. 

Let us turn for a moment, before we contddcr tbo effects of 
this heat, to take into account the material with which it has to 
deal. Before these granites were covered over, they were stratified. 
We can see this in many places where the marks of stratification 
have not been obliterated. There was a time, then, when these 
strata were laid down line by line horizontally by the river or the 
sea or the aerial current from which they were deposited. They 
then consisted of sand, which means silica, of mud or clay, which 
means alumina, magnesia, lime. soda, potash and a little oxide of 
iron. Fluorine and carbons, tin, gold or silver were also present 
infinitesimally. How they came to be present, I shall explain 
hereafter. 

But there was one very important ingredient which we must 
not leave out, and that was water. All rocks contain this in a cer- 
tain proportion. I do iu>t mean those stores which come out as 
springs upon the surface, but water mingled with the ingredients of 
the rocks, that is. chemically combined, (rases of course there were, 
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also chemically combined, and also water in its simple form, mixed 
or soaked in we may say, and from which no compound rock is ever 
free. 

Now. consider the effect of heat caused by pressure on these 
materials aided by the presence of water. The latter material, you 
know, at the surface of the earth cannot be heated much above 212° 
degrees of Fahrenheit. Then it evaporates in the form of steam. 
But under great pressure, of course it cannot evaporate. It may 
be then heated to any extent that the pressure will bear. Water, 
even cold water, is a solvent of rocks to a far greater extent than 
you would imagine, not only by wearing them away, but by really 
dissolving the stone. But at very high temperatures water acts on 
rocks such as quartz more powerfully than the strongest acid does 
upon iron at the earth's surface. Let- us take dull red heat, for 
instance, and I will tell you presently why I choose that degree of 
heat. At this temperature, quartz would be readily dissolved by 
superheated water, while I need not tell you that it requires a 
considerably higher temperature to melt it in the air. 

These conclusions are not the result of mere theory. Experi- 
ments have proved them. By means of carefully secured vessels, 
water has been raised to a red heat and even higher, and its action 
upon quartz, glass and many other substances observed. If I do not 
mistake, after an experiment which lasted some 18 months, some of 
the minerals of granite and something very like granite have been 
reproduced by Mons. Baxjbk&e. 

This pressure, or the weight of the superincumbent rock, is quite 
sufficient to account for the change of stratified rock into granite. 
Pressure has generated heat, heat has brought into action the 
highly corrosive and solvent action of water, chemical action has 
been set up, those elements that have the greatest affinity for each 
other have united, acids have neutralised alkalies, gases have been 
liberated and made new combinations, and finally minerals have 
segregated, and the result is the rocks in the form in which we see 
them now. 

Be it remembered that though we class the rocks of this Range 
under one category, which we distinguish as granite, the rock Is 
\ei\ \aiied in its constitution. It is fine grained, and coarse, 
blue and red, dark coloured and light. Nome of it is almost all 
quaitz and some foliated like a schist. Mica predominates in 
one place, and there are thick veins of felspar in another All 
this is just what we should expect. The stratified rock was not 
of uinfoim cliaiaeter, but even if it were, the pressure would pre- 
vent the reduction of the whole into a rock of simple mineralogi- 
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cal features. This fact must also explain the presence of metals 
in one portion and not in another. 

Some persons might find it difficult to understand how any in- 
terchange would go on under such pressure, but it will solve the 
difficulty to some extent when they are reminded that interchange 
and chemical action goes on in the hardest and most solid rocks. 
Solidity is a relative term. There is nothing on the earth so hard 
that a movement is not going on in its particles. The moving 
crystals in the cavities of granite prove this. Some think that light 
is the stimulus in this case. It may be so. That shows how even on 
the hard transparent diamond movement is continually going on, 
movement that is not more appreciable than the waves of light, yet 
movement and interchange for all that. 

I mentioned red heat just now, and I did so because certain 
geologists believe that this is the temperature to which granite has 
been raised. This is not a guess. It is founded on the known 
qualities of gases and steam. Their rate of expansion under heat 
and pressure is calculated in connexion with the cavities in granite. 
Some of these, it will be remembered, are half full of water, which 
has been steam. The amount of condensation furnishes a factor 
from which the former heat is estimated. 

Another kind of proof as to the origin of granite is found in the 
sections of extinct volcanoes. A few instances are found which 
enable us to see down into the innermost recesses of these subter- 
ranean fiery lagoons. In the lowest depths where pressure of the 
overlying lava prevented the escape of steam, the rock is granite. 
In fact, the volcano itself is probably no more than the escape 
through au accidental fissure of some of that heat which pressure 
is causing below. 

We must not, however, leave out of consideration one impor- 
tant condition in these operations, and that is the length of time 
through which they have been exercised. We have no standard 
by which to measure it. The period of history occupies only a 
few thousand years. Supposing the granite to have been seething 
and baking amid steam at a red heat for that time, we can well 
imagine surprising results. But probably nature’s laboratory has 
been working for cycles in which the historical period is only a 
unit. What are the mutations observed in these granite hills as 
a work for such eternal ages? The silence and obscurity in their 
history is one of those mysterious chasms to the edge of which 
science has enabled us to climb, but where we can discern only a 
depth which is unfathomable. 

But now to account for the presence of the tin iu the granite. 
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or rather in the strata from which the granite is formed. I am of 
opinion that it has been very finely, nay almost infinitesimally, 
divided through the rocks just as gold and silver is in the sea at 
the present day. Many people are not aware that these metals 
exist in solution in sea- water, but in so small a quantity, that 
tons of water must be evaporated before any appreciable quantity 
can be extracted. Now, it is quite certain that the precious metal 
is being deposited in the rocks forming on the sea-shore or at the 
sea-bottom at the present day. No doubt, immense quantities of 
this deposit would have to be reduced before even a trace of gold 
would be seen, yet the quantity is absolutely if not relatively great. 

Hut what is not possible to man’s chemistry is easily effected 
in the great laboratory of nature. If the present shore and sea 
deposits were subjected to such an action as that which reduced 
the ranges here to granite, we should have the gold in rich veins 
and shoots just as it is in the quartz veins in Australia. Tou may 
be inclined to say that the gold in Australia has been much more 
abundant than in the case I am supposing, but this is not so. It is 
estimated that more than live tons of quartz or vein-stuff has been 
operated upon for every ounce of gold extracted, which is consi- 
derably below the truth. This, however, be it less or more, is only 
a mere fraction of the rock metamorphosed from which this gold, 
has been derived. 

The whole process depends upon a peculiarity in the chemistry 
of minerals which is only imperfectly understood. This is a ten- 
dency to what we call segregation. Similar minerals seek each 
other out and run together. In the heavier metals when they are 
melted, one can understand it, but this occurs when the rocks or 
metals are not melted at all, where they are not particularly heavy, 
and where they take directions quite independent of the force of 
gravity. ^ oil will find veins of quartz and veins of felspar running 
through stratified rocks, you find lines of flints in chalk and sep- 
tarian nodules in clay. If these things take place in solid rocks, 
every facility occurs for their occurrence in Granite. Thus in 
effect, we find in granite innumerable veins of quartz, felspar, 
iron ores, tin from seams of considerable thickness to the merest 
threads. They evidently do not depend upon cracks in the stone 
and could not have been injected in a fluid state. They have 
simpK seg legated and come together in that strange movement 
of particles to which the materials of the most solid rock are sub- 
ject, by means of which they evidently travel long distance. 

Sow, turning to the tin ore, we find it in the form of an oxide 
Pay attention to this. Tin is easily melted. If it had been sub- 
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jected to mere heat, it would have ran together in the form of 
pure metal as it does in the smelting furnace. But under heat 
pressure and with water, it is forced to combine with oxygen gas, 
a combination which is not easily effected without those conditions. 
Tin when kept at a red heat with free access of air, oxidizes readily. 
There are two forms of oxide of tin, one in which one volume of 
tin combines with one volume of oxygen, this is called the proto- 
xide or stannous oxide obtained by chemical precipitation. It is 
a very unstable compound, and on slight application of red heat 
makes it burn like tinder and become stannic oxide. There is the 
.second combination, or peroxide of tin, in which one volume of tin 
is combined with two of oxygen. This is the common ore of tin. 

If heat alone had been concerned in the production of the tin 
which is found, it would have occurred in a different way. The 
peculiar oxide of tin, which is so familiar to you here, is a state of 
the mineral which can hardly be adequately explained, unless formed 
slowly. Crystals of Cassiterite may have been formed by the sole 
action of water just as crystals of silica are so formed. But the 
proximity of the granite renders the conclusion more probable that 
the agencies of heat, pressure and superheated steam have been all 
in operation in the production of this oxide of tin. 

Usually, the form of the fragments of Cassiterite in the drifts 
is not crystalline. You do find many crystals, but the majority of 
the grains are angular and amorphous. The edges are very clean 
and sharp, and not often manifesting any marks of abrasion. They 
resemble in this respect the fragments of quartz washed out of 
granite which are associated with them in the drift. From this 
1 conclude that the tin has been amalgamated in the matrix or 
other rock paste just as quartz, felspar and mica are. 

I am rather diffident in propounding a theory as to how this 
may have occurred. Supposing, however, tin to have been finely 
disseminated through the formation which went to form the gra- 
nite, it may have been sublimed and then condensed on the edges of 
the strata where the metaraorphism was not complete. Thus it is 
found at the junction of the granite with the stratified rock. The 
use of the terms subliming and condensation may he a little mis- 
leading. I only use them as generally expressing the category to 
which the processes may have belonged. As a matter of course, 
they must have been different, because the conditions were differ- 
ent from anything which we can reduce to experiment. 

I am aware how unsatisfactory any theory is which cannot be 
brought to some test for its verification. In this matter, however, 
we must rest content with explanations which are little more than 
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plausible guesses. In tracing back things like the metalliferous 
deposits to their true causes, we are still working very much in the 
dark. My object in this lecture has been to point out what is 
really known about metamorphism and to show how it bears upon 
the occurrence of such ores as Cassiterite. I hope I have at least 
succeeded so far as to give you a clear and simple exposition of 
the subject, and with this, I must rest satisfied and conclude my 
lecture.* 


-:o:- 


*Note. Tin is found in drifts or alluvial deposits in Perak. jVIanv 
think that it must have been derived from veins and that these will yet be 
found. The context of these lectures will show that I do not think so The 
true matrix of the tm is in granite at its junction with the clavs where it has 
been abundantly disseminated m fine and coarse grains. Nevertheless, in north- 
ern Perak there are tin veins of true lodes. Furthermore, I wish to place on 
record my opnuon that the stream tm deposits of Perak are practical! v in ex- 
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As little lias been recorded on tlie subject of tbis State, except in 
works not very accessible, and as I have visited it officially on 
several occasions, I have thought that a short account of the coun- 
try may not be without some interest for the readers of this 
Journal. 

This State is one of the countries known as the £ ’ AVy// St ,nlih<n," 
or Yine States, formerly under a Yam Tnan (in full, Yang-di-pcr- 
tuan) Besar and a Yam Tnan Muda. each, howe\er. with its own 
chief or Dato’ Penglmlu. 

In Kcmbau, as in Nailing and others of the ’* Nine States, “ a 
considerable portion of the population are Menangkabau by descent, 
and Mcnangknbau people still come over, as they do to Malacca. 

Its name is said to derive from an enormous MPrhav tree which 
used to grow in the plain near the foot of Gunong Dato' ; there 
are said to be some traces left of it still. 

Another account states that the great tree felj down from the 
mountain, and that the name of the country arose from t lie des- 
cription of the noise of the fall a« the colossal stem thundered down 
the steeps — inPrbau rni)b'iit .'\ x ) 

It is further related that so vast was the size of this giant of the 
jungle that its head reached to the Suugei Ujong(*) stream, to which 
it gave its name (i.c., Sungei tjong Kayu Merbau) ; while iu 
branches extended to the Moar, and it has been pretended that from 


(1) Probably a case of metathesis. This is likely enough to be the origin 
of the name; the other accounts are, of course, later embellishments. 

(2) This is the recognised official spelling, or I should spell i^‘-I^djong ’’ 
in accordance with the proper Malay spelling, though Malays have begun to 
drop the “h” in this word, as in other similar ones, but I see no reason to 
drop it because it is mute. Many Malays Btill sound the “ h '* in “ hitam " and 
*‘hayam,“ though the latter is more commonly sounded now without it. 
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this circumstance “ Merbau Saratus,’^ 1 ) one of the limits of fishing 
rights on the Moar, took its name. 

Eembau, like the rest of these countries, was, according to Mentra 
traditions, at first inhabited by the aboriginal tribes alone, and its 
first Pcnghfilu was, like that of Nailing, appointed by the Dato’ 
KMana Petra of Sungei Cjong. ( 2 ) 

Another local version is that Eembau was first settled by Batin 
Bindahara Sakudei at HCdu Eembau near Gunong Dato’, and he it 
was who felled the mighty Merbau tree. According to native autho- 
rity quoted by Newbold, Bcudahfira Sakudei was the first chief of 
Suogei tJjong upon whom the title Ivclana Petra was conferred, 
and was the son of a Batin, ( 3 4 ) and the following account of this 
origin was related to Newbold by the Baja di Baja of Sungei 
Cjong:— 

In ancient times one of the princesses (*) of Sungei tjjong hav- 
“ ing had the presumption to laugh at the naked state of a Batin 

of the Jakuns, incurred his resentment, and was compelled irre- 
“ sistibly to follow him through thicket and brake, until, moved 
£< with compassion, her * sans-culotte maitre do danse ’ broke the 
“ spell and married her. The offspring of this sylvan union is said 
“ to be Sakudei, ( B ) from whom descend the Pcnghulus of Sungei 
“ Cjong.” 

“ Be du an da is the name of one of the chief aboriginal tribes 
in the South of the Peninsula, and two of the chief Eembau tribes 
bear the same name — the Beduanda Jawa, and the Beduanda Ja- 
knn — from which the Pcnghulu is alternately elected. 

This alternate election is said to be due to a dispute in days 

( 1 ) The real origin of thi" name was probably that it was a very large tree, 
sanl to have 100 branches: rf. “lc-ngas tfijoh ” further down the Moar, which 
has seven stems branching from one root. 

(2) rf. infra with appi oval of Johor. 

(,-$) rf. infra. 

(4) The tradition, if the word “princess ' i& to betaken literally, is sorne- 
v hat mixed (a not uncommon occurrence) about this, for there was no princely 
race in Sungei cjong at the time : but it is a common practice to confer this 
title on women rtmar&able for beauty and fairness of complexion, and it may 
mean no more. 

(0) f/.^ith Re m bau tradition infra, which makes him come from Johor. 
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gone by between the two branches of the Bgduanda, each claiming 
the right to elect the Penghulu, which was settled by the sovereign 
of Johor giving each the right alternately. 

He at the same time gave distinctive titles to the Penghulus — to Titles, 
the one elected from the “ Beduanda Jawa ” that of “ Sedia Raja/* 
to him of the “ Beduanda Jakun ” that of “ Lola Maharaja.” 

The office is hereditary, descending on the side of the sister, as in 
NAning and in all the Menangkabau states. I attach a table shewing 
the constitution of the country, and giving an approximate estimate 
of the numbers of each tribe. 

It will be noticed that the population is mixed. Mixed na- 

The Siamese probably date from the time of the invasions by their tonality, 
ancestors recorded in the ' l Sejarah,” and which, if we may believe 
that work, took place shortly before the Portuguese took Malacca.- 

Acheh and Malacca were at one time intimately connected, the 
latter, at first jdie superior, having subsequently become feudatory 
to the former. 

The boundaries of Ivcaibau with Malacca territory were defined Boundaries, 
by the Treaty of the 9th January, IS S3, and were fixed as follows : — 

Kwala Sungei Jcrneh^ 1 ) Bukit Bcrtam,( 2 ) Bukit Jcldtong.( 3 4 ) Bukit 
Putus,(*) Jirat Gunjei,( 5 6 ) Lilbok Talan,( G ) Dusun Peringgi( 7 ) 

Dusun Kepar,( s ) Ciu Sungga, Bukit Put us. 


(1) “ J?rneli,” clear. 

(2) “ Bertam ” a palm-like reed, of which the leaves are used for thatch, 
and the stem split for walling- houses. 

(3) “ Jelotong,” a fine gC call-bearing tree. The getuh is mixed with other 
marketable getah. 

(4) “ Bukit Put us,” cleft hill, a very common name all over the country. 

(5) “ Jirat, ” a grave : “g unjei, ‘ ' a giant. This giant i» said to have been so tall 

that he could pluck the cocoa-nuts as he walked along ; he is sakl to have been 
killed at Padang Cliachar (the plain of the c ha char tree.-) by introducing- a spear 
head into a bunibu in which water was given him to drink bO that when he 
tipped it up to drink he swallowed the spear-head, ou which he fled, and was 
brought down by being cut in the kg ; he fell and was buried where he fell, the 
heap over this marks the boundary point, where a pillar is now erected. 
There is another Jirat Gunjei in Tampin, said to be that of a female G-unjei. 

(6) “ Liibok,” pool in a river ; “ talan,” a tree (in other parts of the coun- 
try called ** gupis ”). 

(7) “ Feringgi ” Portuguese ; dusun ” orchard. 

(*) “ Kepar,” a very peculiar stumpy kind of palm. 
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The ESmbau branch of the Linggi from Sempang upwards forms 
the rest of the boundary line. 

The boundary with Sungei Cjong was fixed about two years ago 
by His Excellency Sir F. A. Weld, as, previous to that time, there 
had been disputes about it. It now runs as follows : — from Sempang 
to Bukit Mandi Angin. thence to Ptrhentian Tinggi, and thence 
to Guiiong Angst. The boundary on the inland side towards 
Sri Menanti, Inas or Jelei, and Johol has shifted from time 
to time Gunong Pasir. which is now under Sri Menanti, is claimed 
ai properly belonging to Retnbau, though in Newbold’s time it 
wa; j -aid to ha\e originally belonged to Johol, and this last is con- 
firmed by Iho aborigines, who are the best authorities. The 
boinidaric.N with Sri Menanti are said to he Gunong Tujoh, and Ga- 
llon# Li pat Knjang. 

Thore with Johol, Batu Gf«j*i li (oil hill of that name;. Gunong 
Date'. Pirhentian Lantei (or Tinggi) on Bukit Ulu Api-Api, and 
(including Tainpin) Batu Beivpit (now claimed to be in Tainpin. 
Ptrhentian Manggis being said to be the right point, on Bukit 
Kuda Mati), Jeram Kambing and Bukit Putns. 

Sempang, where the Rcmbaii and Pcnar join to form the Linggi, 
and where we have now a Police Station on a small piece of land 
ceded to Government in 1ST i, was formerly one of the chief places 
in ROnibau ; Kwfdu Pf*da<, a few inilo further up on the right bank, 
was another, but they have both been abandoned. At Bandar R:»sau 
was the resilience of the Yam Tuan Muda, and latterly of the late 
Fenghuiu Hnii Sail. In Xewbold’s time the Phughaiu lived 

"‘V. wav: h i:i vnt 1. -cl .uci u.v i\ ;\ev*e ILv.tr .a 
I tr umoii to its uze, is, no <v, ibr . the most ^.pilous 'A these* 
native Stpl-s, being pinbably about 1 L0'\>, exclusive A* Tnmpin, 
Xru and Hiring; the details will be found in «;•_ ruble shewing the 
constitution of the country ; in Xi.wvor.n ( 1 it is given at 9,0U0 
including lain] :u and Kru. J heuic^t populous pun of tlie country 
is said to be inland at Sri Lctnak and Clu Sepri, but this is not 
confirmed by the numbers I have obtained. Prom the table first 
alluded to. it will be seen of what a mixed character the population 
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is. They likewise bear, among the Malays, the character of being 
pre-eminently treacherous. The Gadong district (lying between 
our frontier and Gunong Bato') near which Haji Mastafa lives, 
is said to be the harbour of robbers and cattle-lifters, but Haji 
Mastafa is too far advanced in years, too imbecile, and too much 
in the hands of others to do anything to improve matters ; but 
under the new regime we may in time look for amendment. 

As la mb a u used to be the place of installation of the Tain Tuan 
or Yang-di-pcrtdan Besar, it will not 1 ? out of place to deal here 
with the subject of the Yam Tbuns. The original Mutes in the 
interior of this part of the Peninsula, according to tradition, before 
they became Xcgri SLinbilan*' were Kchuig, Jclebu, Nungei Cjong 
and Johol. with seniority in the order given. 

The '• Xcgri Si ndnlan are stated by Nlwbom>, and probably cor- 
rectly. in being originally as follows, J\ clang. Jclebu, Nungei 
l v jon_, Johol. Segamat. h lining. Komban, I lulu Pahang (including 
Sorting and Jeinpol) and Jclei (in Pahang, adjoining Jclebu) ■ ( 1 ) 
K clang Huai feli under the domination of Selangor. 

Johol originally included Jeinpol and the whole watershed of the 
3L»ar as far as the P.iloug on one side and Mount Ophir on the 
other, having on the X. it V. common boundaries with Jclebu, Snngei 
Ujong. Beinbiui and N *'ning (the latter now included in Malacca). 

Sega mat se(*!ih to have been absorbed by Johor a generation or 
* * \ i > -i nee. Xaning and Pcaibau were children of Sungei L jong, 
and v hen the former of them came more directly under Dutch 
in I * <-e. m '.fen uti, oi mo * c-o ee f ly lluiu Boar, which had 
. : x . : ■ . Job - 14 it- p a c in the - ■* .f. «ler. < ion. 

■»"“ l nil' f .... i : t i\ , * he ,x *c'. , ill CO!." ; ;.>u yrith 
A -* * rb:] o: Jol'or. Suit ,.i A.mrr. JaML :} i i wr, who w > >uzerain 


{[) TV ; Nof rh '.T\* I - * k-i* wn In:.- wlihli, till . . n^ra- 

id-.u or vw,s - ' ‘ -i. * c.oL «./ J.'ioh !: ( tV h dvr th t It A «-in ' .* —pir- 

zitjw . u. - B L i ' n* t iiv-vc 1 h- -i: eii. >f th<* megmaJ k< Xegri SCmbi- 
]an : ih_* t... * I It- < ( h:Y i- th< a- that oi me J«»hoi 1 Xao\ while that of 

the Jrl.'i iu the text wa.'i Maharaja POrba. Xo doubt with the decadence 
ol the Johor dynasty, and the practical independence of Pahang, Jr lei ceased 
to be regarded" as anything but a dependency of the Bendahara. 


BAmbau place 
of installation 
of Baja. 
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of the Nine States, appointed Da’ing Kamboja, a Bugia Prince, as 
their chief. 

His rule, however, was not approved of, and the Pcnghfilus of Sun- 
gei Cjong, Johol. Rembau and Hulu Moar invited, with the assist- 
ance of the Dutch and the consent of Johor, the Princes of the 
Menangk&bau dynasty to come over as their chiefs. Daing Kamboja, 
however, found support with some of the Pcnghfilus, and for a time 
hostilities ensued between the rival parties, but in Ihe end Eaja 
Mela war, the Menangkfibau Prince, prevailed, aud Damg Kamboja 
withdrew to Riau, where he died in 1773. Thenceforward Johor, 
by common consent, had nothing more to do with the Negri Seuibi- 
lan. 

Raja Melawar was then duly installed as Yang-di.pcrtuan Bcsar 
by the four Penghulus of Sungei Cjong, Johol, Rembau and Hulu 
Moar (who were styled the Pcnghiilu Bclantik from their office of 
installing the suzerainty in Rembau, which was thenceforth called 
“ Tfmali Kcrjaan,” the place where the of installation 

is performed, not “ karnja-an,” so it is said.( l ) 

Thence the suzerain proceeded, to Sri Memuiti, his place of resi- 
dence, so named from the chief and Batins there waiting to receive 
him in state, and it was called *• Tanah Miugandong.”( 2 3 ) 

The bale is erected for the suzerain ou his \isiis to the different 
States were constructed of peculiar form, which must not be altered. 
That in Sungei Cjong was called *• Bfiloi UMintang ” according 
to the best account, figuratively speaking from its Fen chain being 
in a position to oppose mv innovations attempted bv the Yarn 
fuan that in Johol 1 . ; i ! c l Bcrtingkat in tin* same wav, being 
as it were, a third story on "hingei Cjong and K.Tuhau, and being 
next door to Sri MCmmti. would bring their representations right 
up to the Astana. 


rrV.jiallv. 

tu cany, 10 sup] 101 1 , so this 


(1) I am disposed to think it ?r •-* ** k, r,;j * 

(2) “ Kandonjr,” to h e with child, in that ^u-,_ 
place bore or supported the Yam Tuan Be*sui\ 

(3) Not, I am mforme.l as Ncwb-lo -tates, hc«m»e it was built at right 
angles to tne riun The allegorical explanation given in the text is more in 
accordance with Malay ideas. 
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The real power m these States is vested with the Penghulu, that Real power 
of the suzerain being nominal only. New bold, from whose writings 
I have taken much of the account here given, states that, on the 
elevation of Raja Mela war to the office or Yang-di-pcrtuan, the fol- 
lowing arrangement was agreed to between him and the Penghfiius: 
that he should assemble them on affairs of State and submit to a 

maioritv : that his maintenance be furnished equally by the inhabi- Maintenance 
, " V ,1 p ,,, , 1 , , J J of Yam Tuan 

tauts or the tour each nouse contributing annually a gan- Besar. 

tang of padi, two cocoa-nuts and one *nkn (he., 13 J cts.). 

On the occasion of a death, marriage, or circumcision in the 
Royal Family, each Penghulu was to send three buffaloes and to 
furnish a certain sum for distribution (probably for the benefit of 
the various officers who took part in the ceremonies). 

In the case of a war also, the Penghulu was expected to come 
forward with a certain contribution of men, arms, ammunition, and 
provisions. 

The Penghulu derived his revenue from his power of inflicting Penghfiius 
fines, and from contributions in kind made by the people of his revenue - 
tState : lie was said, too, to have the power, in other Malay countries 
reserved to the sovereign, of enforcing gratuitous labour, but I 
doubt if the power has been exercised, except to a very limited 
extent.)’ 1 2 ) The respective positions of Yang-di-pcrtuan and Peng- 
ludu are also defined by the following verbal Mcnangkabau tradi- 
tions:— 


L'nitang-umhuig of the -%W Sonbihtn. C) UnJang-un- 

dang-. 

Alum ae a b^/'dja, hlhtk nea berp.iiyludu, sidcu bertiiha, an ah bit ah 
bertha Id pa. 

The kingdom is under the Efijn, the district under the Penghulu, 
the suka under the elder, and the members of the suku, 


(1) Such as helping m pa.ii-planth: 0 and repairing the PSnghulu's house 
and ienoe. 

(2) i.e , of the k ‘ Perpduh (or perhaps more proj>erly " Pdti ” Pihang) Saba- 
tang, opposed to which is the k, adat tcniCnggong-an." I may refer to this in 
greater detail on a future occasion. 
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under the ibubapa , (lit., father and mother* title of subordi- 
nate elder, 

SabingJcah id nab tdrhdlik, sa h%lei 6 rat kayu yang pains undang 
yang puny a. 

Every clod of earth upturned, every slip of root snapped, is the 
Penghulu’ s. 

Deri lulu dy V wPnycnchnig son? pci kahili r ombalc hikin'* dial), To' 
Bandar ynmy punya. 

Erorn the trickling source of the stream to the mouth when the 
waves break is the To’ Bandar’s. 

Di pljak tduah , di hnujhah ahar undong yang pun go. 

All the soil and roots under foot belong to the Penghulu. 

Di soul: oyer, di pot ah ranting sa cha.upok gdloh di Ppi tiling 
To ’ Bandar yang pnnya. 

All water taken, or boughs broken within reach of a punting- 
pole from the banks, belong to the To’ Bandar. 

Adat Hu di anjah( l ) bigit, di dlih 

Neglect of these customs will bring decay on the country, and 
if they are changed, destruction will result. 

Adapun Baja itu tidda mnnpdnyoi j u-gridnn tidda hut eh menehukei 
I'liarajat , niPJainkan Ixb'haddilan soh^jo s",ia jrfrrndkunango 
dud stfsdkv, heron ddo (jantang, nlor safdli. 

Now the Raja does not own the country, nor can In 1 k*v\ taxes 
on its produce, but with him lies the Jinai award of justice 
only, and he obtains a maintenance of a shiku'* (12 cents), 
two gantangs (gallons) of rice and a string of (i.e.. 2) cocoa- 
nuts. [A contribution from every householder. 

Kama s^sar ikon kabelat stsar belat katrbiny. 

For the fish (being pressed) rest against the weir and the weir is 
attached to the bank, (he., the Lembagalook to the Penghulu, 
and the Penghulu to the Raja). 

Jika runt oh tebing , bindsa lah belat. 

If the bank gives way the weir is destroyed (i.e., if the Raja is 
without justice, the Penghulu is undangdess, and the four 

(1) v. L “ di chabutA 
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sdkus are without their Lembdga, the war is get no inheritance, 

and the country is destroyed). 

The following table gives a view of the Yang-di-pertuans Besar Table of Yam 
and Muda from the time of their first introduction to 1882, from 
which it will be seen that up to tlie'tiine of Baja Alls appearance 
on the scene, the Yang-di-pertuans came over regularly* from 
Me nangkftbau. He was called in by the Bcmbau people to help 
in the conduct of hostilities against Yam Tuan Muda Baja Asil, 
and his son Baja Haji, who had given offence by a marriage that 
was considered unlawful. 

(From Men ang hah a u ) Yam Tuan Besar. Yam Tuan Me da. 

Baja Mllawak. 

( l)o. ) Aoil [ (died 1795-90) 

leaving Raja* Asil and Sabux. latter 
became Yam Tuan of Jelebu, and 
T1 :noku Pctitt.] 

(Do.) Hitam (died 1808.) Baja Asil (son of 

Yam Tuan Besar, 

Raja Adil.; 

( Do. ) Lexgu v>'(r Laut (died Baja Ali (1 S15.) ( 1 ) 

1 824) had two sons B \dix and 
Ujaxg.( 2 ) 

(Do.) L\cr (IS20.) 

Alt 1882. Syed Sabax 1*82 . ( ’>) 


(1 ) Son of Raja Hitam’s wife by her former husband. Raja Hainan. bruther 
to Sultan Ibrahim of Selangor. 

(2) Tongkn Antah, the indent Yam Tuan of Sri Honanti H ^on of Raja 
Radin. 

(2) Syed Hamid, the present ruler of Tamp in, is his son. 
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Baja Ali intrigued himself into the position of Yam Tuan Muda, 
and after the defeat and retirement from the country of Eaja 
Labu, the last Menangkabau prince, he succeeded in obtaining 
the object of his ambition, the position of Yam Tuan Besar, to 
which, as to that of Yam Tuan Muda, he had no real claim at all. 

From the time of his advent till quite lately, Ecmbau and the 
neighbouring States have continued to be troubled by a series of 
intrigues. 

He appointed Syed Saban, liis son-in-law, Yam Tuan Muda, who 
was ultimately unable to hold his own, and after the Naning war 
became a pensioner of the Government, living alternately in Malacca 
andTampin, which latter place ha*, from the time of the first Yam 
Tuan Muda Eaja Asil, been assigned to the prince holding that 
position for liis maintenance. 

Syed Saban’ s son, Tengku Syed Hamid, though he has long en- 
deavoured to obtain the position of Yarn Tuan Muda, has never 
succeeded in securing the needful recognition, and now rules in 
Tampin only, which may be now considered to be as completely 
severed from Ecmbau, as that State is from any further connection 
with a Yam Tuan cither Besar or Muda. 

The following account embodies those traditions which have 
been handed down in Ecmbau regarding the origin of the Penghu hi, 
of some of the chiefs, and of some of the xttkvs, and will be found, 
as might have been expected, to differ in some points from others 
on the same subject already referred to and obtained from different 
sources. 

Among the “ Lenibaga * or eight chiefs of u suku ’’ tlie two 
highest are the Gcmpa Maharaja, and Me rail Bangsa. 

This is because, on the decease of a SGlia Eaja Pcnghfdu, when 
the chiefs are assembled for the election of his successor, the Dato’ 
Gcmpa Maharaja's duty is to install him and notify it to the people. 
And on the decease of a Lela Maharaja Pcnghulu the Dato’ Merab 
Bangsa discharges similar functions. 

The four Lcmbaga in the low country are held senior to the four 
inland, and when one of the former dies, his insignia are half those 
displayed on the death of a Pcnglndu, while those of an inland 
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<;hief are slightly less ; money, for instance, is not scattered on the 
way, nor are cloths spread on the path. The story of the origin of 
Dato’ Grcmpa, Dato’ Perba, and Dato’ Putih is as follows : There 
was a chief named Dato^ 1 ) Bendahara Sakudei( 2 ) (his wife was a 
Jakuu, daughter of Batin Saribu Jaya, she was called Princess Long- 
hair), who came from Johor with his followers to open Benibau. 
After him came a man from Menangkabau named Dato’ Leteh, and 
he and his party became trusted to the Dato’ Bendahara, and sup- 
ported the people from Johor: they all settled at a place called 
Kebun Lada (Pepper Garden). After a time Bendahara Sakudei 
had three children (female) the eldest named Dato’ Bungkal, the 
next Dato’ Mudek, and the youngest Dato’ Mengkudu. Later on he 
removed to Sungei Ujong, but he left his eldest child Dato’ Buxa- 
kal in Renibau with Dato' Let eh. Dato’ Let eh belonged to the 
Mandding branch of the Ba tu Ham par Suku. and at the time all 
those of the Batu Hampar Suku who came over from Menangka- 
bau to Rembau put themselves under him. 

There were live branches of the Batu Hampar Suku from 
Menangkbau who adhered to Dato' Leteh. viz., the ATandiling, 
the Cheniagn, the Pay a Bidara. the Pagar Chinchang. and the 
A gam. 

In course of time Dato’ Leteh looked round for a suitable hus- 
band for the daughter of tlie Beudalnira, and while he was consi- 
dering the matter, there came a Menangkabau man of the Cheniaga 
branch of the Batu Hampar Suku named Dato’ Lela Balang, 
to ask for Dato' Bungkal as a wife; all the family were agreed to 
it, and they were married. 

In due course Dato' Lela Balang became father of a son, whom 
he named Lela Maharaja. 

When he was about six years old, and the country liad become 
populous, Dato’ Leteli consulted with Dato’ Lela Bftlang, and 
suggested that it would be ad\isable for the latter to go to Johor 
and make over the country, for it belonged to the Dato’ Bendahara 

(1) The account quoted supra calls him a Batin, which would imply that he 
was himself a Jakun. The title of Bendahara is now in use amongst the Jakun*. 

(2) Probably because he came from the river of that name in Johor. 


Origin of 
G£mpa3faha- 
raja P£rba, 
and Plitih. 
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(Sakudei). the two Dato’ thought that no one else could rule the 
country hut Lela Maharaja, for he was the grandson of the Dato’ 
Bendahara. 

Then Dato* Lela Balang went with Dato' Laut Dalam who was 
a Menangkabau man with a Javanese wife, to Johor and there 
the son of Dato’ Lela Balang was appointed Penghidu LCda Maha- 
raja, hut while he was in his minority Dato’ Lela Balang under- 
took the duties, and was given the title of Dato’ Gempa Maharaja. 

Then came Dato’ Laut Dalam complaining to Dato’ Lela Balang 
that he had obtained the Pengh (Unship for his son and the adminis- 
tration of it for himself with a title, while he, Dato’ Laut Dalam 
had got nothing for his trouble (the journey to Johor ?). Then 
Dato’ Lela Bulan g returned to the presence the same day and 
represented the state of matters. The BAja asked whether Dato’ 
Laut Did am had any daughters, and finding he had, d ec iJed that 
when lie grew up Lela Maharaja should marry Dato’ Laut DAlam’s 
daughter, and if he got a child, that child should be Penglmlu 
8edia Baja, whose duties should be undertaken bv Dato’ Laut 
Dalam, and Dato’ Laut Dalam had the title of Dato’ Merab Bangsa 
conferred on him. They then returned to Rembau. ( l ) 

It was subsequently decided, in consultation with Dato’ Lcteh, 
that all the Cheniaga branch of the I»at u Ilampar Suku should he 
handed over to the charge of the Dato’ Gempa Maharaja, />., Dato' 
Lela Balang. I he other four branches of the suku remained under 
Dato Letch, v ho was Dato Putih, and have so continued to this 
day. 


Ihe defendants of Dato Laut Dalam became the u waris” of 
the 1 cnghulu Sedm Baja, because of the mother having been Java- 
nese, and when tnc waris of both Pcnglmlus had become nume- 
rous. an cider was put over them with the name of Dato" Pcrba, 
who was chosen alternately from each side, being at one time 
Jakun and the next JAwa. 


Dato* Putih has always been con.Jdered to be connected with the 


(1) This and the other States were no doubt at the 
Malacca by the Portuguese inhabited by aborigines only, 
in the defence of Malacca with their primitive weapons. 


time of the taking of 
These latter assisted 
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Dato’ Perba up to the present time, because Dato’ Leteh brought 
up Dato’ Bungkal, and Dato’ Putih is descended from Dato’ Leteh, 
and Dato’ Perba is descended from Dato' Bungkal. 

The following account is given of the origin of the name “ Lima 
Sukn ” in the low country : — 

In the time of PcngMlu KAsir a woman of the Dato* Pcrba’s Origin of Li- 
people was taken to wife by a man of the Mungkar tribe in Tampin, ma ^ uku - 
but his people did not pay the marriage dowry. On this the Dato’ 

Perba and Dato’ Putih after consultation summoned their people to- 
gether and went to Tampin to demand the dowry ; they kept up 
the attack for about a fortnight, but without success; then Date’ 

Putih and Dato’ Perba called to their aid Dato’ Maharaja SenAra, 

Dato’ Lola Angsa, and Dato’ Ganti Maharaja : these three agreed to 
help them in the affair they were engaged in. and assembled all 
their people and attacked Tampin, which was defeated at their first 
attempt ; the Mungkar people admitted the dowry claim, and the 
matter was settled. Then the five Dato’ returned to Bcmbau. and 
there they agreed to act together always, and they had a feast and 
slaughtered buffaloes, and Penghulu KAsir removed to a place 
called Mesjicl Batu Putih, where there was a great assembly and 
the five chiefs mentioned registered an oath with the spillfng( 1 ) of 
blood and under the Koran, that they would remain five elders 
with one LunbAga. each with his own people, but of one mind, 
whether advantage or injury should accrue, they should share it 
as long as the sun and moon, which cannot change, endure. Which- 
ever of the five chiefs sdiould change or depart from the above 
solemn agreement, he would be punished by the testimony of the 
thirty books of the Koran, the Majesty of Pagar Buyong would 
fall upon him, and the weapon Kawi would make an end of him. 

This was the origin of the five sukus. and thenceforth Dato' IVng- 
ludu KAsir spoke of the four and five sukus, in the low country, 
with respect to the “ berampat berlima suku.” and the “ be rani pat 

befscmbilan sAku” inland. It is said that the first settling of this First settle- 
' meat “ui-Uu- 

(1) Each party puts some of hi» blood into a clip, and then each dips his ?* a h m ~ 

finger into the blood and conveys it to his mouth. land. 
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part of the country was agreed on by three chiefs from Menang- 
kabau ; one Dato’ Laut of Paya Kumboh ( x ) selected a stream called 
Layang ; from him Dato’ Si Maharaja ( 1 2 ) is descended : another Dato’ 
Pat ih from Sri Lemak took the stream called Lubok Eusa ; from 
him is descended Dato’ Sinda Maharaja : ( 2 ) another Dato’ Inda Petra, 
a man of Batu Baking took the stream of Bintongan ; he was the 
ancestor of Dato' Andika. ( 2 ) 

These three all began planting in the places named. They 
claimed from the sources of the streams to their junction with the 
main stream. While engaged in clearing, they heard the sound of 
many trees falling down stream within the range of their claims, 
on going to see the cause, they found one Dato’ Puteli Kepala a 
Sri Mclcnggaug man of Menangkabau occupied in clearing. (Dato* 
Mandelika ( 2 ) descends from him.) The place was called Batu Ham- 
par. Then there was a dispute between the three chiefs and Dato’ 
Puteh Kepala, the former claiming from the gullies to the mouths 
of their streams, saying they had settled there first; the latter 
claimed the same, and their claims were equally strong, for they had 
been all recognised from Johor. Later on authority came from the 
Puighidu dividing the laud between them, and making the boundary 
from Batu Mcnunggul to Tunggfd Mcrbuu in the Batu Bcsar jun- 
gle, and thence to Tunggfd Chicliar, on to Kw.ila Atuik Ayer 
TLtarn in the Sepri stream ; whoever went up the Long stream must 
be under Dato* Si Maharaja, whoever went up the Lubok Eusa 
stream must be under Dato' Sinda Maharaja, and any one settling 
up the Bintongan stream must be under Dato’ Andika. So the 
Iiga Batu people under Nang Bcsar. who wont up the Bintongan, 
were under the jurisdiction of Dato' Andika. So likewise in the 
case ot the Sepri, Dato’ Pcughfilu Uban brought two men from 
Johor, Dato’ Chindei Luutan (a Bcduanda, from whom descends 
Dato Sc tii* Maharaja), and a Menangkabau man of the Pava 
Bidura branch of the Batu Hampar, (from whom Sutan Bcndnhara 
is descended), and told them to settle on the Sepri. They worked 

(1) Kame of a rush-like grass growing in swampy ground. 

. (2) LGmbaga 41 di-durat.’’ 
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with the three chiefs, Da to’ Si Maharaja, Dato’ Siuda Maharaja, 
and Dato’ Andika, and they became five sukus, and were called 

berampat berlima suku ” being confined within the boundaries 
above-mentioned. 

Farther down stream came Dato’ Mengiang of the Mungkar 
sulcu from Maehap^ 1 ) and a Mcnangkabau man, i. e Dato’ Maharaja 
Inda, making three with Dato’ Piitih Kepala, i. e., Dato’ Mandelika, 
and these were called three elders and one Lembaga. 

The origin of the appellation “ bersembilan ” is that they des- 
cended from nine mothers in these three sukus, four in the Sri 
Melenggang, three in the Mungkar, in the Tanah Datar ( 2 ) two ; these 
worked together, together bore disgrace and shame. 

The eight Lembaga of sukus, four in the hr*' country and four 
inland, hold the next position in the State to the Pcnglifdu. and in 
all affairs of consequence lie is obliged to consult them and to 
follow' the opinion of the majority, and no treaties or agreements 
affecting the country generally are valid without their signature. 

The four Orang Bcsar, though not heads of sukus, still, from their 
position as waris “ and consequent eligibility for the Penghulu- 
ship, arc able to exercise considerable influence. But subordi- 
nate chiefs of intriguing character are, of course, often found to 
have an influence greatly disproportioned to their official position. 

The Dato’ Pcrba, the foremost of the “ duablas suku,” also occupies 
an influential position, from bis being the head of the joint suku of 
Bcduanda Jakun and Bcduanda Juwn, from which he. like the 
Pcnghfdu, is alternately elected. Ke is also eligible for the Pcng- 
huluship. It will also be noticed that bis suku is by far the most 
numerous, being double any of the others. 

The soil of Bembau resembles that of Nailing generally. The Nature < 
same may be said of its physical configuration ; the country is of country 
an undulating character, the depressions being mostly “ saw ah/' 
and the rising ground kampongs or secondary jungle. The hills, 
except near the Malacca frontier, seem to be of less elevation than 
in Nani ng. Bukit Bcsar is the only mountain in the country, exclu- 


(1) InNaning. 

(g) Datar, i.e. flat. 
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sive of those in the ranges which divide it from Snngei L jong, Sri 
Menanti aud Johol. 

The ** sawah or pad i-fields are extensive, but a good deal is 
now out of cultivation, owing to the fatal cattle disease which has 
raged during the last three years, and has carried off almost all 
the buffaloes. I saw very few indeed. 

A large proportion of the “ sawah ” have, however, been planted 
out with pad! this season, the Helds having* been prepared by means 
of a large wooden ** ehangkul” or hoe, which is much used by the 
Brmbauans. 

The l ' sawah ” divisions ( “ jalor ” or *■ petak " ) strike me as being 
a good deal smaller than those in our territory, probably owing to 
the fact that they are cultivated by hand, and the “ batas ” or 
dividing ridges appear much better kept. 

The soil of the sawah ” is of a lighter colour than is common 
in Malacca aud there is more tendency to sand and quartz grit in it. 

The > i old appears to be high, averaging eighty to ninety, and m 
some places runs as high as a hundred-fold. At G-adong I noticed 
the “sfiwali" soil was a very white clay with an admixture of grit, 
and was told it was particularly good and produced a hundred-fold. 
In thi as in other Malay countries, a certain amount of ladang, 
or limb-land cultivation, of padi takes place, more particularly 
when circumstances are unfavourable for the sawah " or wet cul- 
tivation. 

There is no tin worked in Kcmbau, though it was acknowledged 
that it existed, but was not worked for fear of the water flowing 
from the workings poisoning the “sawah" and preventing the 
cultivation of padi. At Ulu Pcdas tin has been worked, but I heard 
it had been given up owing to rival claims. 

Granite is the prevailing rock, but quartz occasionally appears 
cropping up to a limited extent, and loose fragments are found in 
the streams. The soil on the mountains of Tainpin and Dato* is 
good, of light brown, occasionally clayey. The variety of ferns oil 
Guuong Dato’ was considerable. The Tampin soil is said to be 
richer than any in Malacca, except that in the Machap district 
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where tapioca is said to grow best. 

The view from Gunong Dato’ is a hue one, extending westerly View ^ rom 
from the Sungei Tljong mountains, over the sea-board down to D a t 0 \ 

Pulau Bosar in the South, where Gunong Tampin shuts out the 
view; between the latter, however, and Bukit Hulu Api-Api, over 
which is the route to Johol from Reinbau proper. Mount Ophir 
rears its great pile. 

To the immediate North lies Gunong Beragak slightly higher, 
and forming the end of the amphitheatre opposite Gunong Dato’, 
with which it is connected by a semi-circular ridge : from this rise 
two nameless summits, the one adjoining Giinong Dato’ being 
decidedly higher than the latter, and like the rest of the ridge 
covered with trees which shew no tendency to be dwarfed. 

Gunong Dato’ itself I make 2,060 feet above Gadong at Haji Height of Oti 
Mastafa’s house, which cannot be much above sea-level. Gunong non g Dato’. 
Tampin is, to judge by the eye, 200 feet higher. 

The summit of Gunong Dato’ is very peculiar, being formed of Peculiarsum 
immense rocks, some 50 or 60 feet high resting on a space which mit * 
is barely enough to support them ; between the two main rocks 
hang suspended 2 or 3 smaller rocks, under which is sufficient 
room for a large party. On one of the smaller rocks in this chain- Legend, 
her below has been placed an earthen jar into which water trickles 
from above ; this water is often preserved by the devotees, who are 
constantly making the ascent to pay their vows, as having peculiar 
and sacred properties. On the top of the massive rocks first 
mentioned are smaller rocks which form the actual summit, and on 
one of these is to be seen a small hollow, shaped something like the 
print of a human foot. This footprint is attributed to the Petr! 

Gunong Ledang (Princess of Mount Ophir) — a fairy being, who 
touched here on her way from Tanjong Tuan, whence she had taken 
flight in her magic robes from the importunities of the crew of her 
late lord Nakhoda Ragam, whom, she had in a moment of irritation 
slain with a prick of her needle. To this footprint the mountain 
owes its name of Dato,’ and its reputation as a ‘‘kramat/' There 
is only one tree among these rocks, and that not in the summit, 
so that there is a clear view all round, except where the mountains, 
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lying close inland, intervene aiul shut out Sri Menanti, Jelei, Johol, 
and the Moar River. 

I was fortunate in having a fine clear day on Gunong Dato,’ and 
was able to take a number of bearings with a prismatic compass, 
including a certain number of places in Reinbau territory lying at 
my feet. 

The result is embodied in the accompanying rough chart, which 
has of course no pretensions to accuracy, hut may perhaps serve to 
give a better idea of the country than has hitherto been attainable. 

On a further occasion I hope to give some further account of the 
chiefs of this State and their subordinates, as well as of their 
functions, and some of the loeal customs. 


D. Y. A. HEEYET. 
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THE TAVVARAN AND PUTATAN RIVERS 
NORTH BORNEO. 
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HE following sketch of t lie- e two rivers, taken 
fi'om the notes of a trip which the writer had the 
pleasure of undertaking recently in the company of 
Mr. A. II. Everett, known for his researches into 
the ornithology of the Philippines, do not claim to be 


more than a cursory survey, but may contain some elements 
of interest, as treating of two rivers that have remained prac- 
tically un visited since the respective visits of Mr. Burbidge, 
the botanist, on his journey to Kina Ralu, and of the present 
Sir Spenser St. John, in one of his numerous exploring 
expeditions. 

The Tawaran river is reported to take its rise in the moun- 
tains flanking the great mountain of Kina Balu to the South. 
An affluent of it, however, called by the local Dusuns the 
Sungei Darnit, which flows into the main stream on its 
true right bank at a point some few miles only from the sea, 
is said by them, to flow more from the North of East, and may, 
therefore, be surmised to take its rise from the western flank 
of the big mountain. The mouth of the Tawaran opens to the 
westward, and is partly closed by the invariable sandy bar 
which obstructs the entrances of all the rivers of this part of 
Borneo. 

Starting from the island of Gaya, where the North Borneo 
Company have a station, our route lay across the bay of that 
name, past the mouth of the Meuggatal, or Kabatuan river, 
which, debouching to the westward, has good anchorage in 
deep water off its mouth, to a landing place called Gantisan 
situate in the bight of Sapangar bay, where formerly the vil- 
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la<re of Gantman stood. A low neck of land separates Sapan- 
gnr bay at this point from th- adjacent basin of the Karimbii- 
na : river. Coal is reported by the natives at thU point. The 
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The entire population of this district is Bajau, and is sup- 
ported mainly hv fishing, a little hill paddy being grown as 
well. 

The Meugkabong ■'•river,'” so called, bears evidences of 
having been originally an inlot of the sea dotted with sand- 
stone islands, which have, for the most part, become connected 
by the rising of the land and by the silting up of the basin 
itself, the blocking up of the mouth of which, hv sand-bars, 
has led to its assuming its present form. In general fea- 
tures, it much resembles the Sul’* man basin, n<> great distance 
to the north of it. 

After threading this watery labvri'ith for some hours we 
penetrated a narrow channel and landed at its bead, at a small 
kampoH'} called Brungis, whence a walk of about au 
hour over a low ridg^, and then across a broal plain, 
brought us to the banks of the swiftly flawing Tuwaran river, 
which at this p >int is a tine stream rolling its turgid yellow 
flood along bd\u v n sandy b.-uks of median he ght. The 
Taweran h to ini°rso r a lewd pi du of 1 irge extent and "and\ 
soil, doth l with h r.nestwnls MioTouich-d by pi i itutioas of 
cocoa-nuts, and here and these u: dor p*ehly mlcivarion. fl his 
plain i> b )Ui\de 1 by t:V* to tv- W., by tie m ■nuta-n^ of 
the upper TawAran t ) the !b, and to ih_* S. hr the ! nv ri hue 
mentioned abwe, which divide * the respective warn; ->hcds of 
cue Tuwaran and the Hle.tgkab rw. On the northern bunk 
the plain appawmrV extents to ih»* f-wt of the mountain- 
separating tin* Taw.uvn from the Sulain m basin. (Jar route 
from Brungis lav hast, East by Xor hand then North. and the 
portion of the plain traveled had a general full towards the 
East of North, hut a very slight one. 

On striking the liver, oar c uuve L.y upstream for some com 
side ruble oNranve, at fhvu over level co mud. and then, when 
the 1 units ( f t\* piai * had b on icuel.ed, mu! the true valley 
‘ji the d av*,’K«u ’ *U '* h a - a iiic (hr h*- f f i;dl> afr.t- 
tiiu <>m the s--’c:i a. v '.l a ‘ i'*'' .tip Vimh 1 of, cn hvc p.cci- 
pliaO d ore l do i*. d ■ » be: • I ^ f - .dy, .,ro\C" uf 

(K'ui-Utt tu* ", laid- of hn:bd. cs, t .gather v. oh p gs, gi-uts 
and poultry, bu tokened a well -to -ho end pros, emus population. 
Sugar-cane appealed to tlirhe, but the specimens seen were 
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not well planted and were short in the staple. Some of the 
Dusun homesteads dotted about this Taw&ran plain possessed 
quite a home-like air of tranquillity and repose about them. 
Nestling in the grateful shade of cocoa-nut groves, bowered in 
broad-leaved bananas, and girdled with green paddy fields, 
they had a pleasant look to the tired traveller's eye. Snowy 
paddy birds dotted the verdant pastures, huge adjutant birds 
flew on lazy wing from point to point. Tiie scene was not 
without its idyllic charms, nor were home-associations want- 
ing in the familiar-sounding caw of the Bornean crow (Gowns 
r ai idus J as it was borne to the ear on the breeze. 

The district towards the mouth of the Tawaran is called the 
Tiinbalang country, and has a Bajau colony settled in it. 
Above this point the Dusun population prevails, though a 
Bajau house may be found here and there. The tribal desig- 
nation of the Tawaran Dusuns is La tit d , and it may here be 
mentioned that that of the Dusuns up the Tarnpassuk river 
further north, is Tindal ; that of the Dusuns in the vicinity 
of the North Borneo Company’s Station of Kudat, on the 
north coast, Memdgnn ( vide the late Mr. F. Witti ) ; while 
that of the Dusuns up the Labuk river, on the east coast, is 
Tamhenua . 

Reaching at sunset the house of a Bajau named Inc. who had 
settled down there and had taken a Tawaran Dusun maiden to 
wife, we put up for the night, our slumbers soothed by the 
potent influence of some or cocoa-nut toddy, pressed 

upon us by the proprietor of u neighbouring Dusun house. 
This district we were told was (ailed Tclibong. 

An early start on the morrow down the bank of the river, 
brought us to the village of Liong Liougan, the Tawaran at 
our starting point flowing from N.Ji. with a rapid camjui. lac 
bed rock oi this region is sandstone. Proceeding some dis- 
tance further down stream we accomplished a perilous transit 
in a gobonp, or dug-out canoe of the very slenderest di- 
mensions. C'etutt '•;) iti! tt r a is rp/r,,f d* fa are, for neither of 
us could swim, and the river, swollen by flood water, resem- 
bled a boiling, eddying Maelstrom, but fortune was kind, and 
on safely reaching the right bank, a short walk brought us to 
the Sungei Bamit, which we struck a few hundred yards above 
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its confluence with the main river. The Sungei Damit is a 
deep, sluggish stream shut in by high muddy banks. Here we 
halted at the house of the Datus Bandara and Tumonggong — a 
large, long structure of the ordinary Dusun. barn-like type. A 
sago extracting apparatus was set up on the river bank here, 
in which product a moderate trade exists there. I had, ea route , 
noticed cocoa-nut and ureca palms, bananas, kehidi , and 
paddy in profusion. The eountry is in fact very prosperous, 
iu despite of the ravages of the memorable flood of January, 
1883, which was very destructive in the Tawaran district. 
From the Datu Turnonggong’s conversation, it appeared that a 
tanw. or market, was held at a place two days’ journey up 
the Sungei Damit. to which the people of Kiau — the village on 
the flunks of Kiua Balu, visited hv Messrs. Burbidge and 
Spenser St. John at different times — came down to trade. 
The route was, however, at present closed, owing to a blood- 
feud. 

Returning in the afternoon to Ibu’s house, we started, after 
a light repast, for Tempeluri, a village some distanc e up the 
Tawaran, reaching the house of a Datu Massudi at about 3 
p.m. The Tawaran is here a fine rapid stream, bordered on its 
true right bank by wooded hills, and on its left by level ground 
well planted with cocoa-nuts, with paddy fields beyond, bound- 
ed by hills in the back-ground. The height of the river ren- 
deriug it impossible for us to proceed to Bawang or Lokob, 
we returned to our head- quarters in Ibu’s house at the foot of 
the hill of Tagerangan, after a tramp of altogether some 15 
miles or more. In the evening a native of Kiau, named 
Bungaran, arrived. 'This man, in the course of conversation, 
declared that no man had ever yet reached the true summit of 
Kina Balu, which, he asserted, is inaccessible from every 
side when once a t ertain elevation has been reached, the re- 
mainder of the accent being sheer pi ecipiee. He added that 
there is a Dusun legend to the e fleet that a deep lake exists 
on the top. This is probably only a deduction on their part, 
drawn from fhe existence of perennial cataracts dashing down 
the topmost precipices, which form a magnificent feature iu 
the landscape on the Tawaran. 

The climate in the Tawaran valley is superb. At 5 a. m 
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the thermometer will often stand as low as 6 S', while the keen, 
cold air blowing down from the bbn k t >wering <’inni ts that 
cut the ca<t ‘Vi\ sky-line, :u\ : gr v.i the iVa/ne and bivmc' the 
muscles f ,r the c >m; *g labours of rite day. It would require 
a p v ePs pen to do anyth' ng like justice to the gorgeous scenic 
effects and grand transform ition scenes, as t tie orb of day 
rises behind the j igged mountain barrier. The whole country 
is so well opened up, that the monsoons have free play, and 
fever should he comparatively unknown. The soil may be 
described as sandy near the sea. but of every quality as one 
proceeds inland. Kina Balu bears about E. 3. E. fioin tiie plam 
near the river mouth. 

An ImurK walk brought us back to Brungis, where we had 
left our p ikarciii'jftiiy or native boat, and s nne five hours 
more brought us to Gaya island, whence a start was effected 
early «.n the ensuing morning for the mouth of the PutaUm 
vi\ cr. 

Tiie Pntatan river has two mouths — the PutAgas mouth, 
which lies a little to tl.e Jh of S. of ilie most >outiu rly point 
of (lava inland at a distant* *, in a do e< t hm , of ubjut live 
mil s, r uglily e^t.mat*d, and about h> f that A tance 
of faujong Aru : and it ; main m cob, Tehpak. \\:u h hj> a 
short distance t) the s mthwa.'d of Ta ij > >g l \> ; i *rong m. Toe 
tor in or is tin 3 m 'st a* •(;•"■ bl ntrauoe too neon h'/fitf having 
a very gradually slnaluig f-rediC’ j , and but little dep. h of 
water on it at high wafe". Tnc PatAga> mould op- us to the 
westward and has a depth of ah nit o..e i.tthom at 1 >\v water. 
A short distance iroin it, to tiie northward, < ii‘ Tanjoiig Am, 
there is good anchorage clos » inshore f. ;r prff/itfs anci small 
boats, completely sheltmed fiom both muhsuois bv an out- 
l\mg sand -bank, the Putaian i:ver is an appanage if the 
Multan of Brunei, a; d of i Kcp.V.u ?!u a Puxj As fam h\ 

A paddle * f httlc ( w. a ,m.e ami a mm, pn^i,g route, 
oi tin* trie i/h G.: h. the ni.hu.if i d e Julie rh-r 
A nu r !‘ b. L'rcpi'S '»* e t*> -n • h ]’, hu> vil**;*-* ij.t- [j ( » d of 

Vvh.Cli i< laOL A1L\X. .'Mil Kid P U.C id bl :s ffu'S 

n.ui c lioiti ti.e niai «jc< < i:ic> \ •„ ry m. »ru\\ ami tore lines 

up to its divergence from the main Putatan rather more than 
a mile further on, where (and situate tiicreidro at the apex of 
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the delta of the Putatan) is a large Bajau kampong contain- 
ing some hundreds of inhabitants. Directly above this the 
Dasun c uiutry b gins. The heal of this village is Datu 
SItia. < *n landing some two miles further up, I found Cava 
island bearing about due X<.rth. A cursory survey shewed a 
fine open cultivated country, bounded some two miles off to 
the eastward by the foot-hills of the coast range, and dotted 
here and there with woo led knolls. The river maintains 
an average wid h of s me seventy or eighty yards, with a 
winding course, whose main axis lies about East and West. It 
carries a good volume of water with a considerable amount 
of matter hold in solution. From native import, it is not sub- 
ject to severe hoods, which may perhaps ho attributed to its 
having tv, o mouths to d.seharge by. Poking at 2 p.m. a con- 
siderable Dusuu vdhi^e. in whi di the veiv large house of 
Datu Buu'kjs. th v iicvdman. is conspicuous, we fixed our 
head -quarters halt an lour liter, at the house or one Kawav, 
a Dusun, at a mu ,11 hamlet named Ilandavan From thi* 
point ** Castle Peak*’ (of the Admiralty Chart ) biroS by W., 
while the right Land Hank of Ivina Haiti hose 8 C 1C of X. 
After a pleasant vulk across a fine open country to the house 
of a Chinaman nam-dAii I\oxo, Mluee occupation is that 
of distilling arrack from rice, we were ghid on our return to 
settle doun for xhe night. A daughter of our host being ill 
w i ill fever. I almin isteivd Mjmo medicine to her. and a regu- 
lar smoking (bvaii was then formed, all the meu, and the 
ladies also, joining the circle. Hie Dusun in this respect 
presents a favourable contrast to the sedate, if not u dour*’ 
Ma’av. He and all his belongings, male ami female, after 
doing’ the honours, uiil freely sit uowu with you and join 
in the comer- at, on. These Putatan Dusuns are by far the 
br*t type of their race time I hive met. Tuey are tall, well- 
developed, clean-skinned, blight and intelligent 1 oking peo- 
ple, who 1 ok w .at they are — weli-f \l and well-to-do. 
Among the Iwy of d ousels that sat around, w> re s *me by no 
means unprop ys-o-sing in appearance, with bright dark 
eyes, open laughing countenances, clean limbs aud veil* 
turned figures. A thorns of laughter was evoked by my 
desperate endeavours to explain to an intelligent young Du- 
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sun that the earth is round like an orange, and not only 
revolves on its own axis, but round the sun also. Our mer- 
riment was, however, interrupted by the ravings of the fever- 
stricken patient, who had become delirious. Thereupon the 
entire company rose and adjourned to the long and broad 
verandah, wdien a most curious u function ^ was performed. 
Damar torches were lighted, and all the men squatted 
down in a circle outside the door of the patients room. In 
the centre sat her brother, back to back with another relation. 
A tremendous din w as then struck up by the beating of 
numerous gougs, hanging along the walls, in a kind of mea- 
sured cadence, varied at intervals by a loud shout raised by 
all the men present. A youngish woman then commenced 
to dance with a slow' measured step and swaying to and fro 
of her body, round the inside of the circle. In her left hand 
she held a stick, furnished at one extremity with a curious 
arrangement of black feathers. In her right she held a 
naked sword. With this lattir she continually made passes, 
bringing the blade clown edgeways between the heads of the 
tw'o sitting men, and then striking the feathered sti< k with it. 
r i'his continued for sone time. She then touched the heads 
of all present w ith her “ fetish rod, which was then dis- 
carded and a taken up in its place. With this she 

danced slowly round and round, lioldir g it out extended in 
front of her. All this time the shouts were being vigorously 
given forth at intervals, while the clanging of gongs was 
deafening. The woman then made up the saroiy into a tur- 
ban which she slowly brought down over the head of the sick 
w'omai^s broth< r, letting it rest there for a few T seconds. She 
then removed it and laid it gently down behind her, and the 
ceremony was over. A torch-light piocession of travelling 
natives, passing the verandah just at this juncture, lent an 
additionally weiid effect to the conclusion of this curious 
ceremony, whose strange rites and obscure origin may per- 
haps be admitted to wairant my description of it. Dcubi- 
less the idea is the casting of the evil spirit out of the sick 
person, and the good effects of the pills administered to the 
patient were probably set down to the credit of the ceremonv. 

A remarkable thing in this district is the neatness and 
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comparative cleanliness of the bulk of the houses. Instead 
of the objectionable split nibong , the floors are made of 
beaten out bamboo, the walls, of the same material, neatly 
plaited, chess-board pattern. There are regular sleeping 
compartments, and a fine broad verandah runs from end to 
end of the house along the front of it. Our beds were 
arranged in the main body of the house, a fine lofty, airy 
apartment where dirt and mosquitoes were equally conspicu- 
ous by their absence. We noticed as a curious fact in these 
Dusuns, that they made use, in talking, of the letter Z, which 
would seem to point to their affinity to the Milana us of 
Sarawak. 

An early start on the ensuing morning brought us, after a 
seven-mile tramp, among the foot-hills c.f the coast range. 
We were here some twelve miles, or more, inland. On our 
way we passed the debouchure of the river Sugut, which 
joins the Putatan on its proper left bank, and further up, on 
the opposite side, the confluence of the Pagunan river, which 
is the true Putatan, the river bearing that name from this 
point, which we followed up, being in reality only a small 
tributary stream flowing from S.E. Pursuing our way up 
the valley of the latter, we reached our destination, a house 
at the foot of the hills, tenanted by an old Chinaman and his 
Dusun wife and daughter. W r e were here beyond the limits 
of the highly cultivated Putatan valley, and in a lovely coun- 
try, at the point where the district of the Dusuns of the 
plain, marches with that of the Orang Tagds , or Hill 
Dusuns. The Putatan valley is, without exception, the finest 
and most highly cultivated district in North Borneo. With- 
out visiting it, it would be difficult for any one, accustomed 
only to such cultivation, or the lack of it, as is met with in 
other parts of North Borneo, to realize that, side by side 
with such districts, there exists one in which rice cultivation 
has been carried to the highest pitch of perfection, where every 
foot of soil is tilled, where substantial, and in many cases orna- 
mental, land-marks of wood and stone have been erected all over 
the face of the country, and w here the price of land ranges from 
$40 an acre or thereabouts. This country must be the gra- 
nary of Brunei. The acreage of paddy is immense. One 
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field, or rather plain, must, at a rough estimate, have been 
some 600 acres in extent, the whole being marked off by the 
land- marks of the different proprietors. It was intersected 
by the Longhap, a small, canal-like stream. The water sup- 
ply for purposes of irrigation is unlimited, the levels are well 
laid out and the banks neatly kept up, a path running along 
the ridge of each. It would, however, be of great benefit to 
the district were a fresh stock of paddy introduced, larger in 
the ear, the present stock being small in the grain and 
shewing signs of deterioration. There are some 80 to 100 
Chinese settled on the Putatan, the bulk of them being the 
descendants of former Chinese settlers, who have intermar- 
ried with the Dustins and shew evidence of mixed blood. 
These Chinese are not agriculturists, nor, as far as I could 
learn, landed proprietors, hut are principally distillers, 
manufacturing arrack, which they barter with the Du- 
suns. The soil is decidedly superior to that of the valleys 
of the Papar and Kimanis rivers to the South, and there is 
an almost total absence of swamp, owing, no doubt, to the 
country being all cleared, and the complete system of drain- 
age. The surface configuration is that of a practically level 
plain studded with numerous small hills, on which the timber 
has wisely been left standing. The paddy fields extend up 
to the very bases of these. In moist tracts and along the 
lines of water-courses, some sago is grown, but the quantity 
of this is inconsiderable. Some five piculs of gutta come 
down from the interior monthly, and tobacco, camphor, bees- 
wax and armadillo skins form the staple exports. The Bru- 
nei Government imposes a tax of from SO to $9 per head per 
annum, or about S200 for each panrjkalctti , or village laud- 
ing -place. The number of the villages is remarkable, and in 
some parts of the upper portion of the river, they lie in sight 
of, and sometimes quite contiguous to, one another, f lie 
gen cud aspect of the whole country is that of an orderly, 
industrious and civilized community, and a very fair prospect 
unfolds itself to the eye of one looking forth from the sum- 
mit of one of the picturesque little hills above referred to. 
over the far stretching expanse of green paddy plains, clus- 
tering villages and detached homesteads nestling amid their 
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surroundings of tall cocoa-nut and spreading sago palms, 
while dotted over the plain, the numerous wooded knolls rise 
like islands amid a sea of green. It is a smiling landscape 
abounding in soft beauty, and backed by a range of noble 
mountains, with the father of them all — the towering Kina 
Balu — rearing his lofty mass on the northern horizon. Indeed, 
for general evidences of prosperity, plenty and industry, and 
of well applied principles of cultivation carried out on a 
most exhaustive and extensive scale, the Putatan district 
may be fairly said to be unequalled in the whole of North 
Borneo. The formation of the lowlands and foot-hills is 
sandstone of recent formation. 

The Putatan does not apparently drain any of the Kina 
Balu water-shed, although the river, which, as before stated, 
goes by the name of the Pagunan above the confluence of the 
Putatan river so called, can, I was informed, be ascended for 
fifteen days. The Or any Tag cis, a bill Dusun people, who 
wear the chaw at, or bark loin-cloth, and who are found 
at the head-waters of all the rivers in N.W Borneo, from 
the Tawuran to the K imams, inhabit the upper portion of 
the river down to its debouchure from the main coast range. 

I noticed a curious musical instrument, a species of guitar, 
called by the Dusuns toukoonony. This is made of a piece 
of large bamboo about 2^ feet long and has fi strings which 
are formed by the detaching and raising thin strips of the 
bamboo sheath. These are tightened at will by pushing a 
piece of wood along underneath each towards its point of junc- 
tion with the bamboo. 

Their customs are much the same as those of the bulk of 
the Dusun race. An intending bridegroom has to pay a 
marriage portion for his bride. When a father dies, his lands 
and property go to his sons, the eldest getting the largest 
share. The widow has no share, but has a right to the usufruct 
of the estate during her life, and the daughters have a claim 
for support upon the estate until marriage. At his death, a 
Dusun, if a poor man, is buried in the ground, a small house 
being erected over his grave, from and above which various 
coloured calico streamers are dependent. If a rich man, his 
body is buried in a valuable old jar. The value of some of 
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these old jars is very great, amounting in some instances to 
hundreds of dollars, and the expenses of the funeral obsequies 
of an opulent Dusun chief often amount to over $600, buffaloes 
being killed and eaten, tuaJc consumed in large quantities, 
obat (fetish ceremonies) performed, etc. 

Although the Putatan cannot properly be described as a 
sago river, its delta would afford a large area of land suitable 
for planting the sago palm, the land being low-lying and 
swampy, and abutting on a good water-way on either side. 
The highlands of the interior are easily accessible up its 
valley, the climate is salubrious and pleasant, the population 
large and well-disposed, but the lands along its banks are 
firmly held and highly valued, and it is doubtful w T hetker any 
area of such land could ever be brought into the market. 

r I he course of the main Putatan, or Telipuk, to the sea, 
from the point at which the Patagas branch diverges from it, 
is somewhat tortuous but has a good depth of water. Its 
mouth, however, as already stated, is shoal and difficult of 
entry. An examination of an outcrop of the strata on its 
right bank, on the way down, shewed the strike to be S.E. 
with a dip of about 80°. A mangrove growth extends up both 
banks for a short distance from the kiuda, and also along 
the coast on either side, and there is no beach available for 
landing on. This is not the case with the Patagas mouth 
which has a sandy beach and true jungle close to the sea 
with however mangroves inside. 

As regards the state of cultivation of the tract watered by 
it, the Putatan may be fairly classed as the show river of North 
Borneo. 


S. ELPHINSTONE DALRYMPLE. 


[Erratum ; — Pa 270. line 2, for r>00 rend K,(,( 0. ! 
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PROPOSED ENGLI8H-MALAY DICTIONARY. 

Students of Malay, among whom many members of this 
Society may be included, will learn with interest that Mr. H. C. 
Klinkert, one of the best Malay scholars in Holland, has it 
in contemplation to publish an English-Malay Dictionary, 
adapted from his new Dutch-Malny Dictionary now passing 
through the press. 

Whether the English edition will, or will not, be produced, 
will depend upon the measure of support which *ay be de- 
pended on. A certain number of subscribers should be forth- 
coming, in the first instance, to ensure that a work involving 
so much labour will not result in pecuniary loss. The publi- 
cation of the work, if subscribers are found in sufficient 
number ( and among these, the Government of the Straits 
Settlements, the Raja of Sarawak and the Directors of the 
British North Borneo Company may perhaps be counted 
upon for substantial support ? ), will be undertaken by Mr. E. 
J. Brill of Leyden, whose recently issued prospectus is sub- 
joined : — 

u Mr. II. C. Klinkert whose scientific and practical publica- 
“ tions on the Malay Language and Literature have already con- 
“ tributed so largely to the knowledge of that language, has, as 
“ the result of several years* study, undertaken the compilation 
“ of an Englisli-Malay Dictionary, which is to be published next 
“ year. When, during the Oriental Congress at Leyden, Mr. 

“ Klinkert, speaking with some competent men on this publica- 
“ tion, was requested to make it accessible to those also, who do 
“ not understand the Dutch Language. Though a very tedious 
“ work, he would not directly decline the request, if by a sufiieieiit 
“ subscription it should appear that the work would meet the 
“ wishes of those who are to use it. 

“ With regard to the manner in which he intends to compile 
this dictionary, he belie* it to ho in consonance with the ppir- 
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it of the language simple and natural, and — what his long ex- 
perienee confirms — thoroughly practical. 

The transcription of the Malay words will be given in the 
* 4 dialect of the Straits-Settleinents, after the manner adopted bv 
4k Messrs. Maxwell and IvEASUEniiY 

“ The English part will be revised by a native Englishman. As 
soon as we have a sufficient number of subscribers — we shall 
“ begin printing. The subscription price for one copy is twenty- 
five shillings, bound — 

“ To show the manner in which the author has formed his plan, 
and to give an idea of its completeness and extent, *’we give a 
u specimen, annexed to this prospectus. 

“ The whole will be about one thousand — or one thousand two 
** hundred pages. 

“ To lay claim to completeness the Dictionary of the English 
*• and Malay languages now projected ought to be followed by a 
Dictionary of the Malay and English languages, the materials 
•* for whidH are in preparation. It will be published as a second 
** volume, if the support accorded to the present volume gives 
k< sufficient encouragement/’ 

•• Leyden, October, IbSf. 


1 E. J. BRILL.” 

A subscription list has been opened by the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore ; 
and members ot the Society and the public who may wish to 
enter their names as subscribers can do so at the Raffles 
Library, Singapore, where the specimen sheet of the proposed 
Dictionary can be seen. As stated in the prospectus, the 
subscription price for one copy will be £l os. 0 d. bound 

o . 

Errata. 

In the paper headed “^Malacca in the Eighteenth Century" 
printed in Journal No. XII, p. 2G1, for bentang (wherever that 
word occurs ), read benteng . 



JOURNEY TO THE SUMMIT OF GUNONG BUBU. 


Grunong Bubu is the most elevated mountain of the coast 
range of the State of Perak. Its highest summit lies about 
S. 17° E. of Thaipeug, distant, say, twenty miles as the crow 
flies. It is one of the series of nearly detached groups of 
mountains which form the coast-range, having their spurs 
and longest axes generally in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction. 
There is no record of any exploration of Grunong Bubu. It 
is said that some Europeans have ascended it and made a col- 
lection of plants, but what the Reverend Mr. Scoktechixi 
and I saw of the flora, iuclines us to think that some of 
the adjacent and lower summits could only have been reached. 
The mountain is not quite 5,600 feet high, but rendered very 
inaccessible by precipices of granite 1,000 feet high, which 
bar most of the spurs. At the request of Sir II cam Low, I 
undertook its exploration, accompanied by the Ilevd. B. Scoit- 
techixi as botanist, and Mr. C. F. Bozzor.o, who had charge or 
the Malays carrying our baggage. We started from the 
mountain garden at Arang Para, which is about 0,000 feet 
above sea level — not a good point of departure, as we had to 
descend and then climb up again over several very steep 
spurs before we could reach even the foot of the range. The 
following is the journal. 

May 20, 1884. — Started from the mountain garden at 0 
a.m. on a course due south, descending a very steep slope along 
a mountain track used by Chinese sawyers. It soon began 
to rain heavily, which made the steep path so slippery that 
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progress was exceedingly slow. We at last reached the bot- 
tom of a narrow gorge, through which a mountain torrent 
came clown with considerable force. From this point to the 
summit of Givioag Bubu, our roi 1 had to he cut through the 
jungle. After wading along the streim to fin 1 a convenient 
point for climbing the next spur or ridge, we crossed it, having 
difficult and slow climbing b)th in ascending and descending. 
The fjreit was a clone \ angle of ratlins uni saplings, witi 
an imdergroth of funn which cenple:elv r close l us in above 
and around. A second spur, still higher than the first, was 
ascended, but on its ridge we found the jungle in a slight 
degree more open, so we continued along it. It ascended 
slowly. In about two miles, finding that it was taking us too 
much out of our course, wc left the ridge and crossed another 
spur which was veiy steep, rendering it necessary to proceed by 
a series of long zigzag. Rested in the furthest valley, and 
then mounted another ridge higher and steeper than any wc 
hud previously climbed. On the edge, we found an old rhino- 
ceros heat, which we followed, ascending for about a mile, 
where it terminate 1 on the summit of an almost precipitous 
Muff. The rain was >o he'»vy at this point, that wc had to 
v ait till it ce.C'ed before wo could descend. This was no easy 
matter, and occupied until nearly sunset in bihiging down our 
baggage. In the valley, we found a branch of the Kcnas 
River making a pretry cascade o\er large granite boulders. 
Here we built nice little sheds which the iarge-Icau-d Pinavra 
palm enabled u > to thatch comfortably. 

May 2 A — bit our encampment shunt 7 Ah following 
the Ft remit until it joined tho Kentu K.\er. Xenr this v.e 
found a species c.i JjcI.'ii./, whan \s the scc< mi proteaceous 
plant vc have not iced in lVrah. Weal o f. mul a splendid 
species ci J pi ( lah.j. / . fitou f !:tn , with large fra giant 
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cream-coloured flowers nearly a foot across the rotate corolla, 
the tube of which is eight inches long. 

The Kenas River is about one hundred feet wide, descending 
in rapids amid large granite boulder*. It contains many diop 
water-holes with fishes, different somewhat from those on the 
Perak. They are under examination, with a view to specific 
description. There are also land cribs about the stream and a 
peculiar species of prawn ( Vabemou ! ). 

From the Ivenas, we struck to the west of *outh crossing two 
small, steep, densely- wooded spurs. This brought us to the 
base of a steep slope, which was at the foot of* among Bubu. 
Here the jungle became more open, being mostly c< mposed of 
forest trees and Bert am palm ( Enffcinshnia h\s,is). Vic socn 
lost sight of the Vinanjn which we had found on the Kenas. 
There was a distinct rhinoceros beat on the crest, covered 
with foot-prints, which had been made only a few hoars 
before. The logs which lay in the way were smoothed by the 
constant passing and repassing of these animals. There were 
also many of these wafer-holes and it was difficult to imagine 
that they had not been cut artificially on one side. The 
jungle was easily cut, but the track was so steep as scarcely 
to afford a footing in places. It took us nearly the whole day 
to climb a distance of 3,000 yards, and then we camped on a 
narrow terrace near a small trickling supply of water. Near 
this camp, we could hear the roaring of a large cascade, pro- 
bably not far otf, but the descent to it was too steep for us 
to attempt to reach it then. Our huts w me built of attap and 
were large and comfortable. Vic bad descended so much from 
our starting point that we were still below the level of the 
Hermitage garden of Arang Para. 

May 22. —Before starting this morning wc sent back a party 
of Malays to bring up fresh supplies to this camp for our 
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return journey. We got away about 8 a.m. It is very diffi- 
cult to make an early move from these camps. What with 
cooking rice for the day and packing up the baggage, a good 
part of the morning runs away. Our journey was just like 
that of yesterday, only a little more steep in places. About 
1,000 feet above camp we left the region of Bertam, or attap 
palms, and came into that of Licuuln , growing amid high 
forest trees. Up to this time, we could not get a single view 
of the country around us. When we had ascended to the level 
of Araug Para we felled a number of trees in the hope of 
extending the prospect, but were unsuccessful. The ascent 
was now only very steep in places, and the spur curved 
much more to the north. When we reached the height of 
nearly 4,000 feet above the sea, we camped and built our 
houses. When this was done, we felled a good deal of timber 
on the northern slope of the >pur and soon opened up an ex- 
tensive view. Araug Para bungalow bore about E.N.E., but 
none of the Larut side of the range was visible, owing to the 
spurs of Mount Bubu. We bad an abundance of water close 
to our camp. A small stream fell over about one hundred 
feet of rocks at a shoit distance below the terrace we were 
upon. 

Next day, the 2 did, we left all the baggage at our resting 
place, and proceeded to make a trial trip to reach the summit. 
4\ e could get no reliable information from the Malays. Some 
said it was only two hours* journey, while others insisted that 
it would take the whole day. Our intention was to climb 
for half a day, and, if the difficulties were great, to move our 
camp on another stage. Our great delay, of course, was in 
cutting down the jungle and not being able to see more than 
a few yards around us. However, we were agreeably sur- 
prised to find a comparatively easy, though steep, ascent for 
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about a mile. After this, we had to climb by roots of trees, 
stumps and branches, and made but slow progress. I cannot 
say now whether this portion of our journey was on the face of 
a cliff or not. We could see absolutely nothing around us 
but trees and roots, and these overhung with such a thick 
coating of brown moss, ferns and orchids, that above and 
below were equally hidden. Sometimes we crept in and out 
under these roots and over them, or climbed a tree to get to 
some ledge near its upper branches, but where we were going, 
or how far we were, could only be guessed from the barometer. 
I do not suppose, however, that any one could climb so steep 
an ascent with less danger. One could not fall. It would 
puzzle any person to throw a stone more than a few yards 
amid such a thicket. 

At five thousand feet by the aneroid, we began to see the 
first specimens of that graceful fern Matonia pectinata . This 
has never been previously recorded from Perak, and the only 
habitats are Java and Mount Ophir near Malacca, where it is 
associated with Dipteris Horsfeldii . The latter fern we had 
seen 1,000 feet below, and it occurs on all the mountains of 
Perak at heights a little over 3,500 feet but at Singapore 
it is found at the sea level. Besides this, there was plen- 
ty to see and admire in the way of ferns, orchids and 
mosses, w'ith many curious fungi and lichens, for the mois- 
ture and deep shade made the place the very home of the cryp- 
togamia. But the climbing was such very hard work, that 
attention to anything else was almost impossible. At about 
5,400 feet, the entire vegetation changed. It was still a thick- 
et, but more or less stunted and twiggy, very distressing to 
climb. I cannot say how long it continued, but long before 
I expected it, we suddenly found ourselves on an open level 
space, on the summit of Mount Bubu. 
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This, however, is not the highest point. The crest of the 
mountain is a narrow ridge about half a mile long, gradually 
sloping up to the northward until it is about 100 feet above 
where we then were. This might be called the lower shoulder 
of the ridge or crest. A splendid view was obtainable three- 
quarters round the compass, but the north was hidden by the 
higher summit. 

The first thing that attracted our attention was the vegeta- 
tion. The trees were all low and small, stunted and gnarled 
by the weather. Beneath there was a thick carpet of moss, 
into which the foot sunk some inches and when withdrawn 
left a pool of water on the foot-print. Above this was a most 
luxuriant growth of heather ( Lycopodium nutans ), while 
Matonia pectimntn spread out its fan-lilce fronds on every side. 
The sides of the trees were hoary with long-bearded lichens 
( Usnea burbata ) aud mosses. There were only a few species 
of trees. One very common one was a conifer, but in the 
absence of any cones we were left in doubt whether it was 
Dacry diinn datum or some other species. Abundance of 
young plants of this pine covered the ground. There were 
also thickets of Lcptospcnnum flacescens , which grew as high 
as the pine, and a shrub of the genus Lcucopoyon . The two 
latter are entirely Australian on their affinities, and both 
species are found on that continent. Besides these, there 
were abundance of xSepenthes or pitcher-plants with bushes 
of Rhododendrons [It. vcrticilhitiun ?), with a Gahnia and some 
few other flowering plants and ferns. 

From this point, a hasty exploration was made to the high- 
est point or northern summit of the mountain. Though 
scarcely half a mile in direct distance, it required considera- 
bly over a mile of hard climbing to reach it. The roots of the 
bushes have proved a kiud of upper platform on the crest aud 
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thus one has to climb over and under in a most disgraceful 
manner, as the whole was an entangled mass of twigs which 
stopped and caught one at every side, besides being dripping 
with water. By the time the highest crest was reached, the 
clouds had gathered, and no view could be obtained. Having 
satisfied ourselves ab jut the road, and cleared the most of it, 
we turned back. Though the descent was slower and more 
troublesome than going up, yet we reached our camp easily 
an hour before sunset. Our supplies had not arrived, and our 
chances of making a see ml ascent seemed rather uncertain* 
Our last rations of rice were served out that evening. On the 
next day ( Queen’s birthlay, hence the camp was called 
Queen’s Camp ) we cleared away much more of the forest, hut 
as the party were without food, and there were no signs of our 
messengers, we prepared, with much chagrin, to return to our 
lower camp. We hal just poekel everything when the sup- 
plies arrived. Our messengers had lost themselves in the jun- 
gle and this was the cause of the delay. 

Ou the 27th, taking with us a light equipment for 
camping, we again ascended the summit of the mountain. 
After erecting our tents, or rather mu* waterproof sheets which 
served as a substitute, we went on to the summit and built an 
immense heap of wood a. id dammar resin to serve as a signal 
fire at night. Beyond the summit there is a steep valley and 
at the other side are isolated pinnacle of granite nearly as 
high as the mountain and perfectly precipitous except on the 
side of the valley. 'Messrs. Scorteciuni and Bozzolo ascend- 
ed this with much hard climbing and found on the summit a 
small pile of stones and a flag-staff, while the remains of a flag 
were strewn on the ground. It is supposed that this flag was 
placed there at the instance of Captain Speedy, who paid the 
Malays u considerable sum to plant a flag therejbr surveying 
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purposes. We found no other signs that any person had 
visited the locality before. 

A perfect deluge of rain with thunder and lightning obliged 
Messrs. Bozzolo and Scortechixi to remain on the granite 
pinnacle for some time, for the cloud and mist obscured every- 
thing and rendered it impossible to descend. I remained on 
the opposite summit superintending the erection of the bonfire. 
It was miserably cold, and we were all very glad when we 
could make our way back to our tents. This we did not do 
until the clouds cleared, when a magnificent view w r as unveil- 
ed. Both sides of the coast range were visible and the plains 
from the Binding River to the town of Thaipeng were laid out 
like a panorama. The Matang opening with the village 
seemed just beneath us. The whole valley of the Perak with 
all the windings of the river were clear and distinct for a dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty miles. The main range was also very 
clear and some of the highest peak bore a different aspect from 
anything I had seen before. An island between Perak and Suma- 
tra, which is rarely seen from Mount Ijau, was now plainly 
visible, as also several summits of mountains to the south-east. 
Nothing could be seen of the mountain observed by Mr. 
Swettenham from Arang Para. The highest summit visible 
to us was, in my opinion, the sugar-loaf hill to the north and 
east of Gunong Robinson. I should think the mountain I 
refer to is between eight thousand and nine thousand feet high. 

Altogether, the view from the summit of Guuong Bubu is 
one of the finest imaginable. Rivers and mountains, dense 
forests and open plains, the distant sea and the unexplored 
forests to the eastward all combine to form a scene of wonder- 
fully varied beauty. Unfortunately, however, the clouds and 
mists almost continually obseme this prospect. At earl v morn- 
ing and after a heavy thunderstorm, the whole atmosphere is 
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comparatively clear. At other t mes, there is generally either 
a cap of cloud on the summit of the mountain itself or the 
whole valleys are shrouded with dazzling masses of steam-like 
white vapour in which the mountain tops peep out like islands. 

We returned to our camp about sunset, and theu proceeded 
to light our signal fires. We had one on each end of the crest 
so as to be well seen from the valley of the Perak on one side 
and Thaipeng on the other. Owing to the good supply of 
dammar we had obtained, we were able to kindle a very bright 
and conspicuous flame at each station and we were answered 
by fires from Sen gang, Kwala Kangs a, and other places on 
the Perak river as well as from Kota and Matang on the Larut 
side. We also fired rockets, but these were not seen except in 
places very close to the mountain. 

Our tents were completely open on one side, but the cold 
M as not great until nearly dawn. The temperature theu went 
down to oS° Fahrenheit, which was the lowest readied on this 
journey. At 4 a.m. we m ere visited by heavy raiu and a strong 
Mind from the east. Our shelter did not protect us from 
either, so that we passed the time rather uncomfortably until 
sunrise, M’hen the rain ceased. Everything M r as then so wet 
that we could not attempt to dry our clothes, wc therefore re- 
turned to Queers Camp as speedily as we could. Having 
taken a hasty and scanty meal there, we made our way to our 
second day's camp reaching it easily at sunset. We expected 
to meet supplies at this camp, but they had not arrived. We 
had nothing hut cocoa to serve out to our weary and hungry 
Malays after their long journey, but with this they were satis- 
fied and went to rest quite cheerfully. An early start on the fol- 
lowing morning enabled us to reach the Kenas River at an 
appointed depot, and here we found the much-needed supplies 
at about noon. 
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I have already mentioned that, at the camp of the preceding 
evening, we could again distinctly hear the roar of some large 
cascade at about half a mile from where we were. We tried 
to search it, but the jungle was too thick and the descent too 
steep to do so that night, our w r ant of provisions obliged us 
to push on without further delay in the evening. From the 
noise we heard, there must be a fine body of water, falling 
from a considerable height. 

The camp we were now upon was not one we had occupied 
on our outward journey. It was on the River Kenas. The 
stream was here about eighty yards wide and descending in 
rapids amid large rocks. There were many deep pools of 
beautifully clear water. We spent a few days fishing on 
these pools, and caught a good many rock-fisli and mullet about 
one pound in weight. Three species of fish were seen and a 
peculiar prawn. I believe the fish were species of Barbus 
therapon , and what I thought was Poly acanthus citponux The 
latter is the scaly fish (without barbels) which is found in 
the ditches and paddy fields. 

In returning from the camp, wc crossed the watershed be- 
tween the Kenas and Kangsa, in order to explore the course of 
that river, which was not previously known. The watershed 
was somewhat difficult of access, and took us to a height of 
about three thousand feet above the sea-level. We had the 
misfortune to meet with bad weather and incessant rain during 
this part of the journey. The river Kangsa, even in its 
upper portions, was swollen into a fierce muddy stream, quite 
impassable, except on fallen trees. Of these there were many 
lying from hank to bank on the rooky sides of the torrent. 
We soon found that the water descended in a series of cascades 
for a depth of about 1,100 feet. I can give no idea of the 
grand magnificence of the scenery at this part of our jour- 
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ney. Whether there was a flood in the river or not, tlie beauty 
of the rocks and precipices in the wild forest could not be 
surpassed. We had to descend by a series of zigzags crossing 
the successive cascades on logs sometimes at a considerable 
height above the water. If ever the romance of a lovely view 
was destroyed by the perils of a journey, it was here. We 
had to cross fifteen of these aerial bridges. Some were nar- 
row and some were half rotten, and all were over cascades 
where the slightest slip was certain destruction. In the lower 
part of the stream we had to ford the water, which w r as just 
fordable and no more. I consider that it w r as quite wonderful 
that this part of our journey was accomplished without accident, 
which, however, was only effected by constant care and much 
delay. We arrived at Lady Weid's rest-house on the Kufda 
Kangsa Road ou the evening of the last day of the month 
the most of which had been spent in the jungle, and none the 
worse for our sojourn away from civilization, except in flic 
innumerable leech-bites from which wc all suffered. 

J. K. TEIf ISON-WOOD S. 


Note . — Amomrst the fishes of the Kenas there was a small 
specimen of wliat I took to be Ophiocephalus micropelt es , but 
the species is doubtful. The barbel may have been B. kolos. 

Since our journey, the mountain has been again ascended by 
Mr. Castle y, the Government Botanist, wdio obtained a good 
collection of plants. 




SEA DYAK RELIGION, 

ii. 

( Continued from Journal No. 10 p. 243 . ) 


In a former number of the Straits Asiatic Journal (No. 
10), some account was given of the religious ideas and customs 
of the Sea Dyaks of Sarawak ; of their belief in gods and evil 
spirits; of their sacrifices and auguries. r lhe subject is incom- 
plete without a consideration of their burial rites, and their 
ideas of eschatology. These I now endeavour to supply. 

But first a word about marriage. Birth is not celebrated 
with any religious ceremony, and marriage is a comparatively 
simple matter. The marriage ceremony consists principally 
in publicly fetching the bride from her father’s to the bride- 
groom’s house, but the Dyak, with his love ot‘ divination, could 
not allow r such an occasion to pass w ithout some attempt, or 
pretence, to penetrate the secrets of the future. When the bridal 
party are assembled in the bride’s house, and the arrangements 
for the young couple talked over, a pinang (betel-nut) is 
split into seven pieces by some one supposed to be lucky in 
matrimonial affairs; and these pieces, together with the other 
ingredients of the betel-nut mixture, are put iu a little basket, 
which is bound round with red cloth and laid for a short time 
upon the open platform outside the verandah of the house : 
should the pieces of pinang by some mystic power increase in 
number, the marriage will be an unusually lucky ouc ; but 
should they decrease, it is a bad omen, and the marriage must 
be postponed, or relinquished altogether ; but, as matter of 
experience, they neither increase nor decrease ; and this is 
interpreted in the obvious sense of an ordinary marriage upon 
which the spirits have pronounced neither good nor bad. This 
action gives the name to the whole ceremony, which is called 
Mlah* pinang — splitting the betel-nut. When the bride has 


Btfah, ilalay. — E d. 
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been brought to her future husbands house, a fowl is waved* 
over them, with a hastily muttered invocation for health and 
prosperity ; and with this semi-sacrificial action the marriage 
is complete. 

Death is much more involved with sacred observances. 
Although the Dyaks have something of the 3Ioslem sentiment 
of fate, and commonly speak of the measure of a man’s life, 
which once reached nothing can prolong, yet this does not 
seem to help them to a quiet submission to the inevitable : 
for, even when death is unmistakeably drawing near, they are 
eager in fruith ss efforts of resistance, and the scene is general- 
ly one of tumultuous wailing. They will shout wildly to the 
me:licine-man to recover the wandering spirit, and they will 
call nut to the dying — “ Come back ; do not go with the spirits 
“ who are leading you astray to Hades. This is your country, 
“ and we are your friends/’ The word pulai ,pulai, “ return, 
return,” is reiterated in piercing, piteous tom s. Silence and 
reverent awe in the presence of death would be regarded as cul- 
pable callousness to the interests of a life trembling in the 
balance. And when actual dissolution is plainly imminent, 
they dress the person in the garments usually worn, and some 
few" ornaments in addition, that the man may be fully equipped 
for the untried journey ; and in violent demonstrations of 
grief, the women and younger people wait the end, or perhaps 
rush distractedly about in hopes of doing something to delay 
it. As soon as respiration has ceased, a wfild outburst of 
wailing is heard from the women, which proclaims to all the 
village that life is extinct. The cessation of visible breathing 
is with the Dvak the cessation of life ; he know s of no other 
way to distinguish a prolonged state of coma from death, and 
I have good reason to believe that sometimes bodies have been 
buried before they were corpses. 

After death the body is lifted from the room to the rnai , 
or verandah, of the village-house; some rice is sprinkled 
upon the breast, and it is watched until burial by numerous 
relatives and friends who come to show their sympathy. 
The nearer connections of the deceased will probably be heard 

* This leaving of a sacrifice or offering is a noticeable feature in the 
practice of Hindu exorcists in India. — E d. 
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shouting out to some departed relative to come from Hades 
and take them away also, feeling at the moment that life is 
unbearable. At a burial once I saw a woman jump down into 
the grave, and stretch herself at full length upon the coffin 
loudly begging to be buried with her husband. 

Among some tribes, there are professional wailers, nearly 
always women, who are hired to wail for the dead. One of 
these is now fetched, not only to lament the lost, but by her 
presence and incantation to assist the soul in its passage to 
Hades. Her song takes about twelve hours to sing, and the 
sum of it is this. She calls with tedious prolixity upon bird, 
beast and fish to go to Hades with a message, but in vain, 
for they cannot pass the boundary. She then summons the 
spirit of the winds to go, and — 

“ Call the dead of ancient times, 

“ To fetch the laid out corpse under the crescent moon. 

6t Already arranged like the galaxy of the milky way. 

“ To call those along ago bent double, 

“ To fetch the shroud of our friend below the moon, 

“ Already a heap like the hummock of the rengguang . (*) 

“ To call the far away departed, 

“ To fetch the nailed coffin under the dawn of the rising sun, 

<f Already like the form of a skilled artisan’s chest. 

“ To call the long departed ones, 

“ To fetch the rewk-'wood coffin below the brilliant moon, 

“ Already bound with golden bands.” 

The Spirit of the Winds is reluctant at first ; but, at the 
solicitation of his wife, at length conseurs to do the wailer's 
bidding. He speeds on his way through forests and plains, hills 
and valleys, rivers and ravines, until night comes on and he is 
tired and hungry, and stops to make a temporary resting place. 
After refreshing himself, he goes up a high tree to make sure 
of the proper road. “ He looks round, and all is dark and dim 
« in the distance : he looks behind, and all is obscure and con- 


(1) A crastaoe&n which burrows in the earth. 
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“ fused : he looks before him, and all is gloomy as night.” On 
all sides are roads, for the ways of the dead are seventy times 
seven. In his perplexity, he drops his human spirit form, and 
by a stroke of ghostly energy metamorphoses himself into 
rushing wind ; and soon makes known his presence in Hades 
by a furious tempest which sweeps everything before it, and 
rouses the inhabitants to enquire the cause of the unwonted 
commotion. They are told. They must go to the land of the 
living ami fetch so and so and all his belongings. The dead 
rejoice at the summons, and without delay collect their friends, 
get into a boat and pull through the stygian waters ; and with 
such force does the boat plough the lake, that all the neigh- 
bouring fish die. Arrived at the landiug place, they all make 
an eager rush into the house, “ like soldiers who fly upon the 
« spoil ; and mad like wild pigs they seize the dead one.” The 
departed soul cries out in anguish at being thus violently 
carried off; but long before the ghostly party has reached 
their abode, it becomes reconciled to its fate. 

Thus sings the waiter, who has now done her work. She 
has conveved the soul to its new home, which it would never 
reach, it "is said, without her intervention ; but remain sus- 
pended somewhere, and find rest nowhere. 

The climate necessitates a speedy interment ; hut there is 
another reason for putting their dead quickly out of sight. 
After life is extinct, the body is no longer spoken of as a body 
or corpse ; it is an antu, a spirit ; and to have it long with 
them would, apart from sanitary considerations, expose them 
to sinister ghostly influences. Some time before daylight, a 
sufficient number of men take away the corpse wrapped in 
mats and secured with a light framework of wood ; and as it 
is being borne from the house, ashes are thrown after it, and a 
water-gourd is flung and broken on the floor. The graveyard 
is generally a small hill, or rising ground in the neighbourhood, 
as unkempt as the surrounding forest, overshadowed bv 
towering trees, and full of an entangled undergrow'th of grass, 
climbers and thorny rotan. On coming to the cemetery, the 
first thing done is to kill a fowl to propitiate the dread powers 
of Hades, to whom the ground is supposed to be devoted ; 
and so strong is the need of this sacrifice felt, that no Dvak ; 
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unenlightened by other principles, will dare touch the ground 
until it is made. Some now dig the grave ; some cook a meal, 
which is afterwards eaten on the spot ; whilst others get a 
large log of wood of the required length, split it into two, scoop 
out the inside sufiiciently to admit the corpse, and thus make 
a rude coffin, the two parts of which, after receiving the body, 
are firmly lashed together with rot an. Sometimes, however, 
the coffin is made of planks before proceeding to the grave- 
yard. 

With the burial of the body is deposited bahja, that is, 
things given to the dead. Personal necessaries, like rice, plates, 
the betel* nut mixture, money and a few other articles are laid 
with the body in the ground ; whilst spears, baskets, swords, 
weaving matex'ials, pots, jars, gongs, etc., are put on the sur- 
face, the jars and gongs being broken to render them useless 
to any alien who may be inclined to sacrilegious depredations,* 
This bahja , little or much according to the wealth of the 
deceased, is regarded as a mark of affection, and to omit it is 
to fail in a natural duty. But the custom is really founded 
upon the belief that the things so bestowed are in some 
mystic way carried into the oilier world, and useful to the 
dead — their capital, in fact, to begin life with in the new stage 
of existence. And in eases where Dyaks are killed, or die by 
sickness, far away from home, the bahja is still deposited in 
the family burying-place. A burial without bahja is, in 
their phrase, the burial of a dog. A fence round the grave 
as a protection from ravages by wild pigs completes the 
interment, 

There is a deeply-sealed fear amougst Dyaks touching 
everything connected with death and burial rites. They have 
for instance, a lurking suspicion that the dead, having become 
the victims of the most terrible of all powers, may harbour 
envious feelings, and possibly follow the burying-party back to 
their homes with some evil intent. To prevent such mischief, 
some of them will make a notched stick-ladder, t and fix it upside 

* Compare the observances of the Johor Jakuns, A'o. 7 of this Journal 
p. 97 . — Ed. 

f The tangya wmaugat of the Johor Jakuns is> said k * to enable the 
spirit to leave the grave when required,” Id— E d. 
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down in the path near the cemetery to stop any departed spirit 
who may be starting on questionable wanderings; others plant 
bits of stick to imitate bamboo caltrops to lame their feet should 
they venture in pursuit, and so obstruct their advance. 

Interment is the usual, but not universal, mode of disposing 
of the dead. Mcuiangs, or medicine men, are suspended in 
trees in the cemetery ; * and amongst the Balau tribe, children 
dying before dentition has developed enjoy the same distinction, 
having a jar for their coffin. Some eccentric individuals have a 
dislike to be put underground, and request that after death 
they may be laid upon an open platform in the cemetery; the 
result of which is that a most offensive exudation soon oozes 
from the badly made coffin ; and after a year or two the posts 
become rotten, and the whole structure tumbles down, the 
coffin bursting in pieces, adding to the already large stock of 
exposed bones, which, with broken pots, jars, baskets, and 
other miscellaneous articles, swell the property of grim death, 
and make the place a vast charnel awesome and gloomy, well 
calculated to frighten the superstitious Dyak. Occasionally, 
a man has a fancy to have his body put on the top of a moun- 
tain, and the relatives probably dare not refuse to carry out 
the wish through fear of imaginary evil consequences. Among 
the Kayans, this burial above ground is the general practice, 
but they carry it out in a more substantial manner. The 
baiya is put in the coffin, but heads ol slain enemies are hung 


* Even among the Malays of the Peninsula, this practice of keeping the 
the body of a paicang, or medicine man, above ground is not unknown. It 
exists also probably among the Sakai tribes. Blian taun is the Sakai name 
for the original tiger-spirit or man-tiger. A man who has a tiger-spirit as 
his familiar is a paicang blian , and may not be buried in the ordinary Malay 
way, but his body must be placed leaning against a pruh tree, in order that 
the spirit may enter into another man. 

In Perak, it is said that in the time of Sultan J’afar there was a 
paicang of the bantu Ilian , named A lung Betcasa. When he died (at 
Buluh Minyak in Liu Perak) his relations would not permit his body to be 
set up against a tree, but buried it. Soon afterwards the ground was found 
disturbed, and since then Alang Dewasa has frequently appeared as a 
hantu blian , when invoked by paicangs of that class (See Journal Ao. 12 
p 224). He comes down in the shape of a tiger, with one eye closed, the 
effect of an injury he received when buried, or when leaving the earth to 
assume his animal form. — E d. 
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up round the grave. Great warriors have been sometimes 
buried for a time and then exhumed, and their relics sacredly 
kept by their descendants in or near their houses, or it may be, 
on the spur of a neighbouring hill, with the object of securing 
the departed ancestor as a tutelary spirit. 

Sea Dyaks do not consider burial as the last office which 
they can render to the dead, but follow them up with certain 
after-ministries of mixed affection and superstition. For 
three or four evenings after death, they light a fire somewhere 
outside the house for the use of the departed ; for in Hades, 
they say, fire is not to be procured without paying for it. 
After burial, the nearest relation lives in strict seclusion and 
keeps a comparative fast until the observance c died pana 
is made. A plate of rice with other eatables is taken by one 
of the neighbours to this chief mourner, and from this time 
he or she returns to the usual diet, and occupations of life. 
But this neighbourly act to the living is the least part of 
pana, amongst those tribes, at least where professional 
wailers exist. It is principally concerned with the dead, to 
whom by it food is supposed to be sent. Boiled rice and 
other things usually eaten with it, together with Dyak delica- 
cies, are put together, and thrown through the opening at the 
back of the house, and the wailer is fetched to effect their 
transmission to Hades. She comes again to the house of 
mourning, not to lament over the dead — that is left for the 
relatives to do — but to call upon the adjutant bird, u the 
royal bird which fishes the wafers all alone/’ to do her bid- 
ding in conveying the articles of the pana to the other world. 
Among these are included with some pathos the sorrows and 
sighs of the living. 

“ To carry the pana of tears to the departed one 
k ‘ at the clear mouth of the Potatoe river. 

“ To carry deep sighs to those sunk out of view 
in the land of the red ripe rambutan 

“ To carrv pitving sobs to those who have fallen 

unripe in the land of empty fruiting limes.” 

The bird, says the song, speeds on its way, and after 
taking a rest on the bacha tree, which bears for flower one 
dark red bead, arrives in the region of the departed. There 
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they do not recognize the visitant, and inquire where it comes 
from and why : “ Do you come to look at the widows? We 

“ have thirty and one ; but only one is handsome. Do you 
come to seek after maidens? We have thirty and three ; 
fr but only one is pretty” “ No,” says the bird, “ we have 
“ widows and maidens plenty in the land of the living, all 
" beautiful and admired of men.” “What is that you have 
brought with you so securely covered up ?” u Get a basin, 
(i and I will pour the contents of my burden into it.” The 
basin is brought and receives the pa*w, and lo ! the eatables 
and the tears and the sobs of the living mourners have become 
gold and silver and precious stones wondrously beautiful. 
But neither the men or the women know what they are ; and 
mutual accusations of ignorance and stupidity are bandied 
about, and a noisy quarrel is the result. At this juncture, an 
ancient native of Hades appears, one, that is, who never was 
an inhabitant of this world ; 

Bara Bahai Gruda* 

Davang Sepang Kapaiya. 

She chides tin ir unseemly squabbling, and explains to them 
that the bird has come from the realms of the living with 
presents from their friends; whereupon they are seized with a 
passionate desire to return, but are told that this is impossible. 

“ The notched ladder is top downwards. 

“ Their e\es see crookedly. 

Their feet *tep the wrong wav. 

“ Their speech is all upside down.” 

Their capacities arc no longer adapted to the world they 
have left, and their destiny is irreversible ; but still thev ur«e 
their request to accompany the bird, and all the ingenuity of 
Hades is called in requisition to devise means of amusin'* the 
souls as yet unaccustomed to their new dwelling. Meanwhile 
the bird takes its homeward flight. Thus far the wailer. 

Until this pana is made, say the Dyaks who observe it, the 
soul is not thoroughly conscious that it has departed from the 
world, and Hades will not give it food or water; but after this 
it is received as a tegular denizen of deathland. 9 


* Garudn , the eagle of Vishnu ? See No. 7 of this Journal, p. 13,— 
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There is a similar observance called suwjiing, which is 
carried out at a varying period after death. They take the 
symbols and trophies of a head-hunting raid, and the wailer is 
supposed to procure the services of the spirit of the winds to 
convey them to the dead, whose abode, before full of darkness 
and discomfort, is now, at sight of the trophies, filled with 
light; for they have the satisfaction of feeling that their rela- 
tions have revenged upon others their own death; so hence- 
forth they stand more freely upon their own footing. 

This observance, which, according to ancient custom, could 
not be performed until the head of an enemy had been obtained, 
brings out the darker and fiercer side of the Dyak nature. 
They would fight with death if they could : but as they cannot, 
they rejoice in taking vengeance upon the living, whenever a 
chance of killing the enemies of their tribe o tiers itself; so as 
t» be able to say to tht involves : “ My relatives have revenged 
(i my death . I am now on equal terms with the evil fate which 
“has sent me hither.” But in these times, when they live 
under a strong and civilized government, it is very seldom, 
that this observance can be carried out in its fulness : and 
therefore it is either slurred over by some mild substitute, or 
omitted altogether. 

But the great observance for (lie dead is (he Gatrcl 
antu , Festival of Depaited Spirits. No definite peiiod is 
fixed for the celebration of it, and the time varies from one 
to three or four years. The preparation for it of food and 
drink and other things is carried on for creeks and even months ; 
and sometimes it taxes very severely the resources of the 
Dyak. When all is ready, the whole neighbourhood for miles 
round is invited to partake of it It is an opportunity for a 
general social gathering; it is a formal laying aside of mourn- 
ing; above all, it is, in their minds, the execution of certain 
offices necessary for the final well-being of the dead. 

But though it is a feast for the dead to which they are 
invoked and invited, yet they pretend to guard against any 
unorthodox and premature approach of the departed as full of 
uncanny influence. When the tuak, a drink brewed from 
rice, has been made, an earthenware potful of it is hung up 
before the door of the one room which caik family of the 
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village house occupies, so as to attract the attention of any 
casual wanderer from Hades. Such a one is supposed to see 
the pot, and to go and regale himself from it, and be satisfied 
without going further ; and thus his thoughts are pleasantly 
diverted from the inner seat of family life ; the room — where, 
if permitted to enter, he might possibly, in revengeful spite, 
carry off some of the living circle. 

Ihe presence of the dead is desired, but only at the pro- 
per time and in the proper way. But how are they to come 
from Hades in the numbers desired ? Nothing easier, thinks 
the Dyak, send a boat for them : So he despatches what is 
called the hunpang . A piece of bamboo in which some 
rice has been boiled is made into a tiny boat, which, by the aid 
of the wailer, who is again fetched, is sent to Hades. Actual- 
ly, it is thrown away behind the house ; spiritually, it is sup- 
posed by the incantation of the wailer to be transmitted to the 
unseen realm through the instrumentality of the king of all 
the fishes, w ho accomplishes the journey without much trou- 
ble. But in Hades he dare not ascend the great river of the 
dead beyond the first landing place, where he leaves the mystic 
craft together with food and drink. No sooner is this done 
than the stream becomes dammed up and overflows its banks. 
The curious boat is seen floating upon the swollen waters, but 
no one knows what it is. At length a water nymph rises out 
of tl e river, and tells them that the strange craft, which by 
this time has grown from the size of a toy to a mighty war- 
boat, has been sent by their living friends for their passage 
across the styx to partake of a final banquet. Great is the 
joy of Hades on discovering this. 

“ Their shouts reach beyond the clouds. 

“ They incite each other like men preparing the drums. 

44 With joy they thump their breasts. 

44 With gladness they slap their thighs. 

41 We shall soon feast below the star-sprinkled heavens. 

44 We shall soon eat where the roaring thunder falls. 

44 We shall soon feed below the suspended moon. 

41 We shall soon be on our way to visit the world, and march 
44 to the feast.” 

With this contrivance, the wav is now open for the 
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departed to visit their old habitations as soon as the feast shall 
he ready and the final summons sent. Meanwhile preparations 
for the festival advance. Those tribes who erect ironwood 
memorial monuments at the graves get them put together. 
On the day of the feast, or may be the day before, the women 
weave with finely split bamboo small imitations of various 
articles of personal and domestic use, which are afterwards 
hung over the grave, that is, given to the dead. If it be a male 
for whom the feast is made, a bamboo gun, a shield, a war cap, 
a sirih bag and drinking vessel, etc. are woven : if a female, a 
loom, a fish basket, a winnowing fan, sunshade, and other 
things : if a child, bamboo toys of various descriptions. 

The guests arrive during the day, and the feasting begins 
in the evening, and lasts all night. An offering of food to the 
dead is put outside at the entrance of the house. The waller 
of course is present, and her office now is to invoke the spirit 
of the winds to invite the dead to come, and feast once more 
with the living ; and she goes on to describe in song the whole 
imaginary circumstances — the coming of the dead from Hades, 
the feasting, and the return. She sings how numerous animals, 
one after another, and then Salampamhu, maker of men, are 
called upon to go to Hades, but none have the capacity to under- 
take such a journey ; how the spirit of the winds arrives in 
Hades, and urges the acceptance of the invitation by expatia- 
ting on the abundance and excellence of the food their rela- 
tions have provided for them ; how they and a great company 
of friends start, and make the journey hither in the boat before 
sent for them ; how glad they are to see our earth arid sky 
again, and to hear the many voices of the busy world ; how 
they eat and drink, dance, and have a cock-fight with their 
living friends (for they have brought fighting cocks with 
them) ; how Hades is beaten (to make it victorious would be 
a bad omen) ; how they ask for their final share of the fami- 
ly property, and a division is made, but here again the dead 
get the worst of it, for in dividing the paddy, the living get 
the grain, the dead only the chest in which it is kept ; so, the 
jars remain with the living, the stand only on which they are 
set being given to the dead ; the weapons too are retained, 
whilst the sheaths go to Hades, etc., etc. In the very act of 
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professing to entertain their friends, tliey must client them for 
fear of conceding too much to Hades, and so hasten their own 
departure thither. After this pretended division of property, 
the children of deathland make their parting salutation with 
much affection and regret and uo on their way. Such is the 
esoteric meaning of the festival according to the waller’s song. 

The song makes t lie dead arrive about early dawn ; and 
then occurs an action wherein the intercommunion of tiled ad 
and the living is supposed to be brought to a climax. A 
certain quantity of timl* lias been reserved until now in a 
bamboo, as the peculiar portion of Hades, set apart for a 
sacred symposium between t lie dead and the living. It is now 
drunk by some old man renowned for bravery or riches, or 
other aged guest who is believed to possess a nature tough 
enough to encounter the risk of so near a contact with the 
shades of death. This ‘ drinking the bamboo/' as it is called, 
is an important part of the festival. 

Earlier in the night comes the formal putting off of 
mourning. The nearest male relation is habited in an old 
waistcloth, or trousers : these are slit through and taken away, 
and the man assumes a better and finer garment ; a bit of hair 
from each side of the head is cut off' and thrown away. In 
case of female relations, some of the rotaa rings which they 
wear round their waists are cut through and set aide; and 
they now resume the use of personal ornaments. This action 
is represented as a last farewell to (he dead. 

The morning after the feast, the last duty to the dead is 
fulfilled. The monument, if any, the bamboo imitation articles, 
the cast off garments, with food of all kinds are taken and 
arranged upon the giave. \\ ith this final equipment, the 
dead are >aid to relinquish all claims upon the living, and to 
go henceforward on their way, and to depend upon their own 
resources. I>u$ before the G,nrei anta is made they are 


thought to carry on a «\>tem of secret depredations upon the 
eatables and drinkables of the living, in oilier words, to come 
for their share. When sitting down to his plate of iffe, a 
Dyak w ill so. nc ilmcs be seen to throw a little under the In use 
< a portion fbr a departs! one. And I luuc been told that iu 
ic morning the footprints of the dead are sometimes visible in 


as 

the 
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the paddy stores from winch they have been supplying them- 
selves under cover of darkness. They are driven tosujh little 
foraging expeditions, it is said, by the necessities of their 
p sition ; for the powers of Hades look with c m tempt upon 
any who go thither insufficiently provisioned, and even quarrel 
with tlmm. And worse .'.till is said t > happen if this feast be 
omitted altogether : the dead lose their personality, and are 
dissolved into primitive earth. Hence charity t ) tlm dea l 
and motives of economy urge the J)\ak to undertake the 
labour and expense of the Gated aahi, the preparation of 
which seriously hinders the farm work, and diminishes the 
following year’s cropxf paddy. 

According to ancient custom, this Feast of the Spirits 
could not be held until a new human h ‘.ad had been procure I, 
but tbis ghastly, yet valued, oni imc it to the festival has now 
10 be generally dispensed with. 

Thus far I have, in the main, followed Dyak thought 
about death and the afterstate as it is embodied in their tribal 
ceremonies and songs ; but as might be expected popular 
thought is not without its ideas a id the n\es ; and timse sup- 
plement what has hitherto been said. 

In the borderland, says the Dyak, between this world and 
the next, is situated the hou<e of the Bird bnbnt, a bird here, 
a spirit there, covering bis identity in human form. Every 
human spirit in the extremity of sickness conics to this pla/e : 
if it goes up into the house, by t lie influence of the bird it 
returns to the body, which thoroup »n recovers ; but if it avoids 
the house, as is more probable, because it is always in a filthy 
state of dirt and st-neh, then it is well on ir^ way to the other 
world. There is, however, another chance for it at th * Bridge 
of rear,” a see-saw bri ! gc stretching aer »ss the Styx, and 
difficult to pass over: if the soul makes makes the passage 
successfully, it is gone past recovery; if it falls into the water, 
the c >id bath wakes it up to a seu-e of its real position, and 
determines it to retrace its steps. 

Aider this, it seems, the soul Ins to pass the “ Hill of 
Fire.” Evil souls are compelled to go straight over the hill 
with scorching tire on every side, winch nearly consumes them ; 
but g-xd ones are led by an easy path round the foot, and so 
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escape the pain and danger.* This is the only connection in 
which I have met with anything which suggests the idea ot* 
future retribution for wrong doing in this life. 

Dvaks attribute to the dead a disposition of mixed good 
and evil towards the living, and so alternately fear and desire 
any imaginary contact with them. As has been said before, 
they do not speak of taking a “ corpse” to the grave, but an 
antUj a spirit ; as though the departed had already become 
a member of that class of capricious unseen beings which are 
believed to be inimical to men. They think the dead can 
rush from their secret habitations, and seize invisibly upon 
any one passing by the cemetery, which is, therefore, regarded 
as an awesome, dreaded place. But yet this fear does not 
obliterate affectionate regard, and many a grave is kept clean 
and tidy by the loving care of the living; the feir being 
united with the hope of good, as they fancy the dead may also 
have the will and the power to help them. I was once present 
at the death of an old man, when a woman came into the 
room, and begged him, insensible though he was, to accept a 
brass finger ring, shouting out to liim as she offered it : 
<< Here, grandfather, take this ring, and in Hades remember 
“ I am very poor, and send me some paddy medicine that I 
“ may get better harvests.” Whether the request was granted, 
I never heard. Sometimes they seek communion with the dead 
by sleeping at their graves in hope of getting some benefit from 
them through dreams, or otherwise. A Dyak acquaintance of 
mine had made a good memorial covering over the grave of his 
mother of an unusual pattern, and soon fell ill, in consequence, 
some said, of this ghostly work. So he slept at her grave 
feeling sure she would help him in his need, but neither voice 
nor vision nor medicine came ; and he was thoroughly disap- 
pointed. He said to me: 1 have made a decent resting 

“ place for my mother, and now I am ill and ask her assistance, 
“ she pays no attention. I think she is very ungrateful.” 


* “According to tlu* creel of the Krlagaa in Tamul Indri. th? souls are 
obliged to pass ly a column ot* tire which consumes tlie sinful, and it is only 
after perils that they reach th<> land of the blessed by a bridge of rope ” 

Peschel, Baevs of Man, p. 2S4, quoting Baieelein, Xach vndaus L alien. 

Ed. 
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This belief in reciprocal good offices between the dead and the 
living comes out again in those oases where the remains of the 
dead are reverently preserved hv the living. On every festival 
occasion, they are presented offerings of food, etc., in return for 
which these honoured dead are expected to confer substantial 
favours upon their living descendants. 

Their notions of the relationship of this world to the 
next, and of the dead to the living, will be further illustrated 
by the story of Kaduivu ; which may also be taken as a 
specimen of their folklore. 

Kapawa was a great cock-fighter, but had suffered suc- 
cessive defeats from his fellow Dyaks. Irritated at being 
beaten in a sport he so dearly loved, he started off to seek a 
cock of a particular white and red plumage, culled biring 
gntnggang, which he believed would bear down all others 
before it. But a chanticleer of this peculiar plumage was a 
“ rara avis” among fowls ; and village after village was visited, 
and neither for love or money could the coveted bird be got, 
for the simple reason that there were none. Nothing daunted, 
he started off again to go further afield, and determined not 
to return til] he had succeeded in his quest. He travelled 
hither and thither in the land of the Dyaks until he knew not 
where he was, and at length arrived at the land of Mandai 
idnp, the borderland between Hades and this world, the 
inhabitants of which can visit one or the other as they wish. 
Here a long village house appeared in sight. He went up the 
ladder into it ; and to his astonishment it showed all the signs 
of being inhabited, even to the fires burning on the hearth 
and the sounds of surrounding voices ; but not a person could 
he seen ; so he shouted out : “ Ho, where are you all ? ” 
Whereupon an unembodied voice answered : “ Is that you, 

“ Kadaw\ ? Sitdowm and cat pi nang andsirib. What do you 
« want ? ” “ I am come to beg or buy a biring grunggang , 

« fighting cock.” There is not one to be had here, but if you 
« go on to the next village, you will find one.” So Kadawa 
trudged on, greatly wondering at the strangeness of a place 
peopled by bodiless beings, talking working phantoms of men 
and women. Soon after, he came to a populous place, where 
many village-houses were clustered together — Mandai mati. 

«r O W * 
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the first district of the land of the dead; but K ad aw a knew 
it not for it had nothing to remind him of death ; the people 
moved about, spoke and had the same form and feature as his 
own neighbours : moreover they recognized and called him by 
name, 'they offered to give him a hiring grungyang, 
which he gladly accepted. Having now obtained his object, 
he was happy, and finding the people sociable and ho>pi table, 
he was in no hurry to return, but remained with his new- 
found friends more than a year, oblivious of home and its 
duties. 

But what of his wife and child whom he had left behind 
in his house ? She was grieved at his long absence, and at 
last resolved that he must be dead and she wept and bewailed 
him; and at length she died of sorrow. 

The time came when the relations made the Gaud 
cintu for her ; and the w ader w r as bringing the company 
of guests from llades to the feast. Just at that time Kadawa 
had determined upon returning, and was securing his fighting 
cock and buckling on his sword, when some one called to him 
to go on the platform in front of the house, and pointed out 
to him a procession mai citing along the hill opposite the house. 
Kadawa looked and saw f in the middle of the long train his 
own wife; and it flashed upon him that his wife was dead and 
he himself within the confines of dcatbhmd. Without speak- 
ing a word lie caught up his fighting cock, sword and spear 
and rushed to join bis wiie. She repelled him, but in vain. 
At length they came to the stygian lake and found a boat 
lying on the shore, into which they all hurried, trying to keep 
Kadawa out ; but he vigorously persisted, and was allowed 
to embark. After paddling several hours the boat struck up- 
on a rock, and would not move \ all except Tv a daav a jumped 
out to pull her off, but she would not budge an inch. Kadawa 
was called upon by bis wife to help ; but he refused for fear 
of being left behind— says bis wife : “ Do you not know- I am 
<• dead ? What is the use of tiying to follow me ? ” “ Let me 

“ die also, I will not leave you/’ <• Very well/’ replied liis wife 
“ since you are resolved to come with me, when we get to the 
f; house, you will find some dried sugar cane over the fire 
“ place : cat that, and you will be ablc'to bear me company. 
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ff Now got out, and help to pull the boat ofl‘ the rock. w He 
jumped out, and as soon as his feet touched the rock, boat 
people and lake vanished, and he found himself standing at 
his own doorstep. 

But no pleasure did his return bring him, for he found 
his friends making the last farewell feast for his wife. He 
neither ate nor drank nor shared in the festivities ; but kept in 
bis own room till all was over when lie thought of the sugar 
cane over the fireplace. lie searched for it, but found nothing 
more than a roll of poisonous tuhu * root : again and again he 
looked but nothing else was there ; so he concluded that this 
was what his wife meant by the sugar cane. lie spoke sor- 
rowfully to his neighbours and told them he should not live 
long, and begged them to he kind to his orphan boy and give 
him his inheritance : then lie returned to his room wrapped 
a blanket round him and laid himself on the floor chewed the 
fatal root and joined his wife in deathland. 

I have thus traced the general belief of the Sarawak Sea 
Hyak about his future existence. There are however excep- 
tions to it. Occasionally the idea of metempsychosis is met 
with. At one time the spirit of a man is said to have passed 
into an alligator: at another into a snake, etc., the knowledge 
of it being always revealed by dreams. Sometimes a Dyak 
will deny the possibility of any future existence ; but only I 
think to serve the purpose of an argument. But these, wher- 
ever found, are deviations from the general belief. 

But it is no gloomy Tartarus, nor is it any superior happy 
Elysium to which the I)yak looks forward : but a simple pro- 
longation of the present state of things in a new sphere. The 
dead are believed to build houses, make paddy farms, and go 
through all the drudgery of a labouring life, and to be subject 
to the same inequalities of condition and of fortune as the 
living are here. And as men helped each other in life, so 
death, they think, need not cut asunder the bond of mutual 
interchanges of kindly service ; they can assist the dead with 
food and other necessaries: and the dead can be equally gener- 
ous in bestowing upon them medicines of magical virtue, 


* tociuhis iiulicui.— E d. 
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amulets and talismans of all kinds to kelp them in the work 
of life. This sums up the meaning* of their eschatological 
observances which perhaps exceed those of most oUmr races ot 
mankind. 

But this future life does not. in their minds, extend to 
an immortality. Death is still the inevitable destiny. Some 
Dyaks say they have to die three times ; others seven times ; 
hut all agree in the notion, that after having become degener- 
ated by these successive dyings, they become practically anni- 
hilated by absorption into air and fog, or bv a final dissolution 
into various jungle plants not recognized by any name. May 
be, they lack the mental capacity to imagine an endless state 
of liveable life. 

J. PERHAM. 





THE HISTORY OF PERAK FROM NATIVE SOURCES. 

PAPER under tire above title, which was published 
^o. ® °f this Journal (June, 1SS2), contains a 
translation of the later portion of the Perak “ Salsila " 
cf Jv^h (chain, genealogy) of the royal family. This 

^ ends abruptly with the death of Mar hum Mail a, 

which took place about the year 1777. It has been 
carried oil and brought down to 1882 by Raja IIaji 

Yahya, of Rolan ja, in Perak, whose manuscript I have 

translated. TJxoku II uFs work does not profess to be more 
than a genealogical record, and is not, like the older book, 
a historical narrative of events. It has not, therefore, the 
interest of the latter. It is useful, however, as exhibiting 
the mode of succession which wuis customary among the Perak 
Rajas in former times, and as an authentic source from which 
to ascertain the relative purity of the descent of the survi- 
ving members of the royal line in that State. 

For convenience of reference, the names and titles, w herever 
they occur, of the Rajas w'ho at any time succeeded to the 
throne of Perak are printed in small capitals. 

YT. P. MAXWELL. 


This is the genealogy of the Rajas who are in the kingdom 
of Perak, at present. 

Mariium Jalil-uli.au * was the grandson of Marini m 
Kasab of Siak, who w^a< descended from 8ang Samirba of 
Pagar-ruyong. Mahiium Jaltl-vllvii married a daughter of 
Marhiun Mud a Pahang (by the grand -daughter of Marhuu 
Kota Lama, Sultan of Perak) and had six children — four 
sons and two daughters. The sons were : — 

* For an explanation of the t« r:n Mn?i"/u nu.l the MjIj'v puieticeot re- 
naming 1 their kic;^ ai't. r their thvetis.-*, Xo. U o i th.~, Juur-.iu. ^ 77.# J1 *•- 
tort} of Jr\ rah from S it ice So ■ m »\ p. h > u ) 

The name of Marhtm Jactl-valak in hi-; Uptime vvj- Mon.u An ^UA!;. 
(/*/., p. Je-J.) 
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1. — Sultan Mahmud Iskandar Shah, better known 

as Marhum Besar Oulia-ullah, whose 
reign lasted for one hundred and twenty 
years. He had no children. 

2. — Yang di-per-tuan Muda Sultan Mansur Shah, 

called after his death Marhum Pulau Tiga. 

3. — Marhum Bidara. 

4. — Raja Modafar. 

The names of the daughters were : — 

5. — Sha'alam Besar. 

6. — Sha'alam Maugkat di Sayong. 

Numbers 1, 2 and 5 were the children of Marhum Jalil- 
ullah by the daughter of Marhum Muda Pahang; and num- 
bers 3, 4 and 6 were his children by another mother. 

Raja Modafar begot one daughter, and Marhum Bidara 
(otherwise called Raja Kanavan) was the founder of the family 
of Rajas who are at Selat Pulau and Kampar np to the pre- 
sent day. 

Marhum Pulau Tiga had ten children — seven sons and three 
daughters— whose names were as follows — 

1. — Raja Radin (Marhum Suloxg Garonggoxg) 

who was afterwards Sultan Ala-Eddix. 

2. — Raja Inu. 

3. — Raja Bisnu. 

4. — Raja Galuh. 

5. — Raja Daha. 

6. — Raja Puteh, mother of Raja Khalim. 

7. — Raja Abdul J alii. 

8. — Raja Hamad. 

9. — Raja Su. 

10. — Raja Seui. 

Raja Radix had two children — one son and one daughter. 
The son received the title of Raja Kechik Bongs u, and the 
daughter was entitled Raja Kechik Ampuan. 

Raja Inu married the daughter of Raja Modafar, and had 
one daughter who was named Raja Budak Rasul * he had 
another daughter, hv a woman of the people, who-e name was 
Raja Tengah Bongsu. 
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When Raja Radix succeeded to the throne, he was pro- 
claimed as Sultan ModAFAR Shaii, and after his death he 
was known as Mar hum Haji. 

Raja Bisxu was Raja Muda while Raja Radix was Sultan, 
and after him, while Raja Tnu reigned. There was a civil 
war while Raja Inu w T as Sultan, and the Raja Muda, Raja 
Bisnu, was raised to the throne, and took the title of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah.* Later, he became Yang di-per-tuan 
Muda. When he died he was called by the people Mar hum 
Aminullah. 

He had eight children — five sons and three daughters — 
namely : — 


. by the same mother. 


1 — Raja Iskaxdar, 

2. — Raja Kemas or Saleh, J 

3. — Raja Al\-eddix. 

4. — Raja Inu Muda. 

5. — Raja Kechik Bongsu. 

6. 7, 8. — The names of the daughters are not given. 


Raja Puteh gave birth to Raja Khalim. Raja Hamid begot 
four children, namely, one son, named Raja Cholan, and three 
daughters, names unknown. One of the daughters married 
Raja Ala-eddix, son of Marhum Aminullah, and another 
married Raja Serial. 

Raja Ivemas + son of Marhum Aminullah, married Raja 
Kechik Ampuan, daughter of Marhum Suloxg Garoxggong. 
Raja Iskandar, who became Raja Muda, married Raja Budak 
Rasul, daughter of Marhum Haji, and succeeded Marhum 
Haji on the throne under the title of Sultan Iskandar 
Zu'lKarnayn. After his death, he was known as Mar- 
hum Kahar-ullah. J One of his sisters was given by him in 
marriage to Sherif Hassan, son of Toh Tambak (Sherif Jaladin), 
and one of the daughters of Raja Hamid married Marhum 
Tengah (Bandahara Raja Inu). 

Before his marriage with the Princess Budak Rasul, Marhum 
Kahar already had issue by a woman of the lower orders, and 


* See No. 9 of this Journal, p. 10(5. 
f A>//w*=Kei Amap. See No. 9 of this Journal, p. 105. 
J See No* 2 of this Journal, p. 187. 
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a daughter hv tin's marriage nameJ Raja Sabcla Rasul , was 
given by him in marriage to Raja Sherif Bisnu, who was the 
son of Sherif Hassan by the sister of Marhum Kahar. This 
Raja Sherif received the title of Sultan Muda Ala-eddin, and 
had, by Raja Sabda, two sons and one daughter, namely. Raja 
Inu and Raja Alang (often called Raja Alang Pulau), sons, 
and Raja Itam, daughter. 

Raja Alang bad two children, of whom on* 1 was a daughter 
wdio lies left a numerous posterity, namely, Rajah Ngah Ami- 
nail. Rajah Itam married a Saiyid from Trcngganu of the 
Arab tribe Reui Yahya; they had two sons, namely, llaja 
Ngah Daha (Saiyid Hussein) and Raja Alang Hussein, com- 
monly known as Raja Tua. 

"While Marhum Kahar was Raja Muda, Raja Kemas had 
the title of Raja Kechik Muda, and when the former became 
Sultan the latter succeeded as Raja Muda. He eventually 
succeeded to the throne on the death of Marhum Kaiiar and 
took the title of Sultan Muhammadix Shah,* establishing 
himself at Pasir Pulai, to which place lie gave the name 
of Pulau Bcsar Indra Mulia. It was he who created a Sultan 
of Salangor f by installing there Sultan Sala-eddin,tho first 
Yang di-per-tuan, and his descendants. After the death of 
Sultan Muhammad in Shah, he was called Makhum Muda. 
By liis wife Raja Xeclnk Ainpuan, lie had one son, Raja 
Ibrahim, who took the title of Raja Kechik Muda % and begot 
a sou named Rai.i Mahmud. 

At the time that Marhum Kahar was Sultan, Raja Ala- 
eddin. sou of Marhum Aminullaii, was Bandahara, and called 
himself by the title of 44 Bandahara Peningat Itam.” 

Here it is necessary to introduce a story. There were two 
sisters w ho upon the death of their father and mother were 
detained by their uncle as pledges for the repayment of a 
debt of five dollars due to him by their parents. He employ- 


* This name ri not given in the account printed on p. 107 of No. 9 of this 
Journal- 

f See No. 2 of this Journal, p. 191. 

+ According to Perak tr.uUtion, this prince was the first Ram BanrhW-i 
Before his time the title ol Baiulahara lia-1 been heU by Chief uot of ..Tvs 1 
blood. See Journal Mo. 2, r . Is7. 3 uot ol u ’J‘ U 
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ed the two girls in looking after liis farm (lad any). One day 
an old woman came there and questioned them, and they ex- 
plained how they wore in a position of slavery in consequence 
of a debt of five dollars. The woman asked their names, and 
one of them replied : “ I am called Upik and my sister's name is 
Dewi/’ Then the old woman said : “ Open your mouth ; 99 she 
did so and the old woman spat into it * * * § and touched Dewi in the 
waist. Then she said : t: I am Xenek Kemang/' f and she gave 
them a tuai (an instrument for plucking padi-ears) and in- 
structed them in the art of rice-cultivation and that is the 
origin of the knowledge of the cultivation, of padi as it is 
practised in Kampar and Teja up to the present day.J (In the 
name of the God who knoweth ! ) The old woman said more- 
over: “Do not be unhappy, it is no longer in the power of any 
one to fasten on your skin and bones : your debt is at an end 
and ye are no longer slaves,’' she then vanished. 

When the harvest was over and the padi had been taken to 
the kampony, Raja Bandahara Peningat Itani cxrne up the 
little river on the b ink of which they lived and the people 
there told him of the exceptional beauty of Che Upik and Che 
Dewi. He immediately took both of them and they accom- 
panied him down the river. He married Toll Upik, and she 
bore him a son who was called Raja Abdurrahman. 

After the death of Mariium Kahar, Raja Kemas became 
Raja § ; Bandahara Peningat Itam became Raja Muda and 
Raja Cholan became Bandahara. After the death of Raja 
Kemas, he was known as IIarhum Muda. Raja Muda Ala- 
eddin then became Raja under the title of Sultan Ala-eddix 

* This rather objectionable incident, or something' like it, occurs in the legend 
of Badang i.i the Sajarah Malayu. Iu is found also in other Perak legends, 
e (j that of Toll Kuala Bid or. 

f The legend of Xenek Keuiamj is ignorantly introduced here as an inci- 
dent which occurred m the last century. It is an ancient legend which belongs 
to the pre-Muhammadan times of the Malay nation, and in the folk-lore of Per.ik 
Malaya the benevolent fairy or goddess is often referred to. Prink Xenek 
Xemuwj, ** the cooking-pot of Nenek Kenning ” (the contents of which could 
never be exhausted), is the “ widow’s cruise ” of the Malay peasant. 

J As to the belief in a Ceres entertained by Indo-Chinese nations, see 
Col, Low's }ii**ertution on Pewivg owl Province Welle*! eg y p. 96. 

§ Under the title of Sn/fu n Mohmutl $h<ih, see No. 2 of the Journal, p. 191. 

This sovereign reigned for eight years, probably A. D. 1770-1777. 
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Mansur Shah Khalifat-irrahim Iskandar Muda. Raja 
Bandahara Cholan became Raja Muda, Raja Inu became 
Bandahara and Raja Kechik Boxgsu became Sultan Muda. * 

Raja Muda Cholan had three children, namely two daughters 
by his principal wife (gaJiara ?) and one son by another wife 
of a lower class (orang ka-luar-an) . His daughters were 
called Raja Long Irang and Raja Chu, and his son was called 
Raja Kasim. The mother of the latter was Inche Mek 
Anjong ; she was the daughter of the Sri Maharaja Lei a, Toh 
Osman, of Kota Lama. 

The Bandahara, Raja Inu, married a sister of Raja Muda 
Cholan, whose title was Raja Che Puan Tengah ; she bore him 
two sons and one daughter, namely : — 

1. — Raja Abdurrahim, who married Raja Long Irang, 

the daughter of Raja Muda Cholan. 

2. — Raja Radin, who married Raja Chu, younger 

sister of Raja Long Irang. 

3. — Raja Itam. 

When Raja Muda Cholan died, lie became known among the 
people as Marhum Pulau Juwar. f Raja Kasim was then still 
very young, and his sister Raja Long Irang brought him up. 
Raja Long Irang and her husband and child all died about the 
same time, the latter being quite young. Raja Bandahara 
Inu died soon afterwards and became know T n to posterity 
as Marhum Tengah. Raja Radin then became Bandahara. 

WRen Sultan Ala-eddin died, Sultan Muda Raja Kechik 
Bongsu became Yang-di-per-tuan under the title of Sultan 
Ahamadin Shah. The Bandahara, Raja Radin, then became 

* A. D. 1777 probably. Sultan Ala eddin Mansur Shah is the last ruler 
mentioned in the Misa Malaya (Journal No. 2, p. 193). The original Perak 
Salsila, only carries the history as far as the previous reign (Journal 
No. 9. p. 107). All therefore that now follows is new. 

t .Raja Cholan ( Muvlt uftt Pulau J invar) is famous in Perak as the author 
of the historical work Misa Malaya, which has been described in No. 2 of 
this Journal, p. 187, and extracts from which will be found in No. 10, p.p. 
258, 263. I take this opportunity of correcting a mistake committed in the 
papers quoted, where Mi sal is written for Misa. There is a Javanese 
romance which has been translated into Malay and is very popular in Perak. 
It is called Hakayat Misa Per bu jay a, or simply Misa Jawa. Raja Cholan’s 
work has been compared by its admirers to the romance in question and has 
thus come to be called Misa Malaya. (The Malay Misa) in contradistinction 
to the Misa Jawa. 
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Raja Muda, and Raja Kechik Muda Mahmud, the son of 
Marhum Muda, became Bandaliara. 

Sultan Ahamadin married four wives, namely, first Che Pu- 
teh, daughter of the Laksamana, Toh Kuala Bidor, by his wife 
Toh Puasa, Che Puteh received the title of Toh Dalam and 
gave birth to one son whose name was Raja Abdul Mulk, 
The second was Raja Tengah Bongsu, daughter of Marhum 
Haji by a woman of low birth. She had one son. Raja Inu. 
The king^s third wife was a woman of Katiar named Inehe 
Sri Nayan, daughter of Toh Imam Malik-al-Amin. (This 
Imam Malik-al-Amin was one of nine brothers, namely Toh 
Biji Dewa, Toh Saiah Dusun, Toll Lubok, Toh Bujal, Toh 
Sarambi — these last two went to Acheh — and tlirce others. 
They were the sons of an Arab named Saiyid Aji by Toh 
Dusun binti Mrah Cliichik Puteh, an Achinese woman of 
royal blood). The king had one son by Che Sri Nayan, 
whom he called Raja Abdurrahman, Ilis fourth wife was a 
woman of Sungkei named Toh Nah binti Toh Samban. She 
bore him one daughter named Raja Andak. He had one other 
wife, a woman of Sungei Siput, Che Sinuh by name, who had 
one daughter, Raja Mandak. 

Raja Abdul Mulk married Raja Itam binti Marhum 
Tengah and had by her two sons and three daughters. The 
sons were Raja Abdullah and Raja Ahamad, and the 
daughters were Raja Che Puan Bcsar (Raja Aininah), Raja 
Che Puan Saraja, and Raja Che Puan Busu. 

Raja Inu married Raja Tengah Irang, a daughter of Mar- 
hum Tengah by a woman of Labu Kuboug Lanih. (Raja 
Tengah Irang was known from her childhood as Inehe Bidara). 
He had one son. Raja Cholan, and one daughter, Raja Alang. 

Raja Andak married Raja Kasim, son of Marhum Pulau 
Juwar, and had one daughter named Raja Meh Salamah, 
familiarly known as Raja Kutih, who was of great beauty. 

The Bandahara, Raja Mahmud, had eight children — four 
sons and four daughters — namely : — 

1. — Raja Ali. 

2. — Raja Ngah Laut. 

3. — Raja Tengah Buang. 

d. — Raja Radin. 
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5. — Raja Teh Perak. 

6. — Raja Antlak Amas. 

7. — Raja Man dak (the mother of Raja Mandak was 

a daughter of the Raja of Menangkabau). 

8. — Raja Urei. 

Of these, Raja Radinand Raja Urei were by the same mother, a 
woman of Bukit Tuntong* named Bentuak Malak Bergis of 
the family of Toh Bidara. . 

When Sultan Ahamadix died, people spoke of him as Mar- 
hum Bongsu Mangkat di Ciiigar Galah. Raja Kechik 
Besak, Abdul Mulk, his son, then became Raja under the 
title of Sultan Mansur Shah, and Raja Abdullah, his son, 
became Raja Muda. The Bandahara, Raja Mahmud, also 
died. Raja Tvgah La at married Raja Aminah, and became 
Bandahara. Raja Abdurrahman received the title of Raja 
Kechik Besar and when he died at Kampong Maugkasar, people 
spoke of him as Marhum Kampong. Raja Kechik Besar 
married Che Limah, the sister of Toh Ludin, a native of 
Knala Prai, daughter of Wan Bentan, who was the son of 
Tumonggong Pak Ujan, who first opened Kuala Prai.* Raja 
Kechik Besar and his wife Che Limah had one son, Rata 
Abdullah. He married Rnja Ngah Aminah, the daughter 
of Raja A king and grand-daughter of Sultan Muda Ala - 
eddix (Raja Sherif Bisnu), and Raja Cholax, the son of 
Raja Inu, married Raja Mandak, daughter of Marhum S o y- 
ong, and had one son. Raja Mahmud, who died young. Raja 
Citolan divorced his wife. Raja Mandak and married Raja 
Kutik Meh Sahimah, the daughter of Rajak Kasim. This 
Raja Chelan receiv'd the title of Raja Kechik if tula. 

Raja Ali, the s n of Marhum Sa> ung, married ('he Xur- 
mah, a woman of the people, and had a son named Raja Band, 
and a daughter named Raja Patch Rhadijab. Raja Baud 
married R»ja Kechik Puan Busu, daughter of Sultan Mansur 
Shah, and had two children, namely a son, Raja Sa f id, and a 
daughter. Raja An dak. Raja Baud married secondly I ache 
Long Halimah, a woman of the people, daughter of Muhammad 
Kasim, a native of Savoiig and Boyn. She bore him two 

* The part of Province Y.'eik slev nearest to Ptnang. 
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children, of whom t lie elder was a girl, Itaja Faiimah, ami 
the younger was a boy, Raja Abdul Latir (nicknamed Unfa 
Radm). Raja Rand received the tide of Raja Kechik Be>aV, 
and Raja Ahamad (sou of the reigning Sultan) was create L 
Raja Kcchik Tengali. The latter married Raja Long (Raja 
Clio Putin Bought) daughter of Daing Masak by Raja Galuh, 
and had throe ehillren — one daughter, Raja Utih, and two 
soils. Raja Xoaii J mi-tar and Raia Alang Iskatidar. 

Raja Bandahara Xgah Laut and his wife Raja Aminah had 
one daughter. 

Raja Teh Perak, daughter of Murlium Sayong, married 
Tungku Bc*ar Mud a Raja Abdurrahman bin Jiwe/- 

h-it di Index) Yang-di-per-tuun Resar Sultan Ismail of Sink, 
and had one daughter, Raja Long Slak. This llaja Abdur- 
rahman married also at Sungei Siput a woman, nor of royal 
blood, named Long Bidara. She was the daughter of Toll 
Padang Raja, a native of Jambi, by his wife Ngali Fatah Lint i 
Pak Suli bin Toll Salt bin Toil Pajur Tumuuggong hiking di 
Padang, bin Parmei di Wangs i Toil Kahar, s >n of Tan Jalak 
Pnteh Mata, son of Tan Ondan, son of Tan Saban Batik 
hilang di Bukit Morah. Raja Abdurrahman and Long* 
Bidara had two sons — Ungku Muda Raja Ismail Patc h, ami 
Ungku Busu Raja Daud (called for short Ungku Andak). 

Raja Kecliik Suiong Tua Abdurrahman, son of tlm late 
Sultan, had four sons, namely, Raja Iskandar, Itaja Kemas, 
Raja Zeinah and Raja Ismail. Itaja Iskandar had, by a con- 
cubine, a daughter named Raja Saf. Raja Ismail married 
Raja Andak Amas and had two children — a son named Raja 
Idris, and a daughter named Itaja Bannn. Itaja Idris manied 
Raja Long Sink and had two sous — Raja Alang Ali and Raja 
K ul up Kcchik A bd u v ral i m a n and two daughters — Raja P u t e h 
Zulika and Raja *NAali Zukara. 

Un^ku Mud a llaja Ismail Patch married ILju Puteh 
Khadijali, daughter of Itaja Ali. and had two children — a son 
and a daughter, who were both killed by (l antes in 31 h 

He married the second time a woman of the hnndah Inn, Jr* 
class, * Long Saiba by name, and had by her three children, 

* Jiuitryi muufuft h:u»bu “the tribe cJ* tbo r«»\vV \o’uh.' alloy'll bo n r 
rfevrendanU of the That (h*»ia!l ur bant) oi tU*: ib -t Main- iv.,^ Eo-f, m.-k, 
butter, tjhi 7 k aic fuibiduui u them. Juiu*. Ibyal At*aUt E : oe.Vy. XUI, 
>\ S. triE 
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Ilaj.i Miihaninml Perak, Raja YCilram:!, sous, and Rua AEd- 

iii u;i all , d :i • i g !i ter. 

Uugku B’.ia-i 1 Xiiid married Che Esmi.1i, a Sulangor woman, 
and hal by her one daughter named Raja ilanvdnh. Vv hen 
Che IRs ah d : el, Ii n marriel her sister Chi Xai and had three 
children by h.-r — Raja Yahya Kg hik. Raja Aycsha ('/), and 
Raja Khndljuh 

After Raja hluda Rj.lin dhd ^o^de spoke of him as Har- 
lium Shahid Allah. Ey li i s wife Raj i Clio Euan I3esjr \{ ng- 
ku Can) biiui rdarhum Ihilau Juwur. he hud tliree children: — 
3 . — Raj i Omar. 

Eh — A daughter, who became the wife of Raja Muda. 

Abdulina. 

3, - Raja Dim (j ), whose title was Raja Che Euan 
Hula, and who became the wife of ikija Kodak lYngali Yu- 
suf. Sia of Raja Muhammad of Kedah by Che Puri-a. The 
jhth* v nf this Raj i Muhammad was Raja Ilitani of Kedth and 
hi-, rnoth'r was Raji Ainas I ring. 

R ,j, L Kecdiik Tong ah and his wi'c Raja Che Tuan Hilda 
Ihisu had four children — two t mi and two daaghters : — 

]. — Raja Muhammad Amiaullah. 
o — Raja Par dak Ibrahim, 
y. — A daughter, nanm unknown. 

4. — Raj i 1 hatch Ch miik. 

dVhcn Sultan Maxmii Shah J cd. he was called by the title 
ofMnrhum Jaw il-ti.i.ah. The ik.ji Mudta tlicn ascended 
the throne taking the title <*f fid i an A islui.eui MaXwIym 
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Raja Kecliik Muda Cholax was the next Bandahara, and in 
Ids time an arrangement was git up among* the Chiefs and 

Rajas and a European named , by which the Raj i Mud a, 

Ngah Laut, was raised to the dignity of Yang-di-per-Tuan 
Muda, and Raja Bandahara C no lax was made Raja Muda, and 
Raja Audullaii, son of Marhum Kampong Mangkasar (Raja 
Kecliik Besar Abdurrahman) changed his title for that of Ita- 
j i Kechik Muda, and Raja Idris, son of Raja Ismail, changed 
his title for that of Raji Kechik Sulong. 

Raja Man dak, (laughter of Marhum Boxc.su, was given in 
marriage bv her young relation Sr lean Ajsdui.lui Ma'ai.Lm 
Su in to Raj i Saiyid Itani, son of a Raj t from Sink, who al- 
roadv had a s >n, named Raja Hussein, living at Larut. Th rt 
Rmie of this marrisge was two children, namely, a soil named 
Raja Ismail Hi min, and o daughter who died young. 

Raja Mud a (_hioy.iv an lies wife Rjju Che Ruau Besar (Meh 
Sahimrih) lull one sou named Rsji IN ( uv n Ali. 

Raja Xoaii JAvrvu married a daughter of Yang-di-per-Tuan 
Mud a Xgali Laut, and took the tube oi Rr j.i di II dir. 

Raja Alang Iskendar, younger brother ot Raji di llilirXoui 
J'uyar. mairied a daughter of Raj i Kechik Tcngali Yusuf, 
and another daughter of the latter, namelv Raj i Putch. married 
RajaXgah Ali. 

The sister of Raja di Ililir Xu aii Jhvrreui was married to 
R-ija Hussein, son oi Raja Itaui (who now took the title of 
Raji Keehik Muda) and his wife that of R :j\i Che PuanMuda. 

After Sultan Annum. \:i hi v\d \w S;t ui died, lie was men- 
tioned always by the title of Marhum Khali l-uixui or Mak- 
uu:i Ra^iii Paxjaxo. R » j i Muda Ciiolax now ascended the 
throne under the title of Sultan Shah uh'ddin Sum, and Ra- 
j i Randahara AimuLLUf. son of Marhum Kampong Mangkasar, 
la-eame RajiMiidn, while Raja di lltlir Xoah J\u far suc- 
cccdcd him as Raji Bandahara. Sultan Shahab-udhix Siiui 
died, and was knovn aider h\< death ru Marhum Tax.ioxo Lh> 
nwloau Saui-ull \ix. Raja Miula Aui>ui.laii then became 
Sultan, and rc'giud at Tanjong Sarangdendang under the title 
of Sultan Amu ii.au Muiummad Sum. The Bandahara (Ra- 
ja di Ililir) became Raji Muda. and Raja Alang Iskandar be- 
came Bandaliuru, The wife of Raji Muda Xcaii Jafeak 
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received the title of Raja Che Puan Besar, and the wife of Ra- 
ja Bandahara AIang Iskandar, that of Raja Che Puan Kechil. 

The Raja Bandahara by his wife Raja Che Fa an Kechil had 
two children, the eldest of whom was a daughter named Raja 
Teh Kcehik, and the second a son named Rap Ilassan. lie 
had another wife also, a woman of the loner class named 
A lang Milu. a tiff* Ken Uda, by nhorn he had three sons : — 

1. — Raja Kul up Muhammad Kramat. 

2. — Raja Idris. 

3. — Raja Lop Ahamad. 

Raja Bandahara Alang Iskandar died at Kuala Tcja, and has 
ever since been known by the people a* Marhir.n Kuala T<ja. 

Seltax Audueeui Mr.iniMAi) Sha-i by his wife Raj i 
Fermi puan Xg ih Ami null had three son* and one d nigh ter, 
namely : — 

1. — Raja Xoah Yrsrr, ( tlic present Regent), 

2. — Ruju Pan dak. 

3. — Raja Suleiman. 

4. — A daughter born after her father came to the 

throne, whose name was Raja Mandak and 
whose title v, as Rain Budak Rasul [ana/,' ha*aj - 
ta 


Raja Ismail Hitim, son of Raj i Mundak, and grandson of 
Mafmicu lloxusr, married Raja Fatimah, daughter of Raja 
Kcehik 13e*ar Pawl by his wife Long Halimah ; and Raja 
Noah Alt. son of Makhem Saim-i-leah, was a close friend and 
ally of this Raja Ism ml, for the latter had been adopted hv 
Marih m S \ fi-veex h and his wife in their lifetime. When 
this Raja Xguli All lost his wife Raja Puteh, daugh*er of Raja 
Kcehik Tengah, he married the daughter of Raja Kcehik Su- 
long Idris; Ivy name vns Raja Puteh Zelelia. Thev had two 
sons — 


1. — Raja Osman. 

2. — Raja Omar. 

Before they reached manhood, 
[her-chen i lu(hip) Puteh Zeleha. 


Raja Xu ah Ali divorced 


^ ,ji { (,> (• ,, ft; T t 

jii 1 ? ill iji'uit' i l.i ' 1 u* » « -m.i’i. 


Eon,: t<) ;i i’ll! IA ut 
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Raja Ismail IIitam, by bis wife Raja Fatimali, bad two 
children, the elder of whom was a daughter. Raja Long Kha- 
dijah, and the second a son named Raja Lop All a mad. 

When Sultan Abdullah Mun ymmad Siiah died, Raja Mu- 
da Noah J'affau became Yang-di-per-tuan and took the title 
of Sultan J f A fear I\Ia'a*Iam Shah. Kajn Ali became Raja 
Muda and Raja Ismail became Raja Ban da liar a. 

Sultan JkvFFAR and his wife Raja Kechik Puan Besar had 
o no daughter named Raja Long. Her mother died before 
liaja J’affah succeeded to the throne and was known after 
her death by the title of SLuVabim Telok K a pa yang Mungkat 
di Pangkahiu 'Ten gall. The Sultan bad, by another wife (Clio 
Bulan), a daughter named Rnja Nguh, and, by another wife 
(Che Mahat). a dauglitcr named Raj i Xandak and a son named 
Raja Abdullah. This Raja Abhullvii was born on the night 
of Xasf Shahiban, and it is said tliat cn that niglit the water of 
the well Zeni-zcm bubbled up and oversowed. Further, n pious 
Mcnangkab m man, still living.mmed llaji Muhammad Ali (who 
is married to Che Fatimali of Bandar and is known as Tuan 
Besar Kramat) when he saw the new-born infant, said at the 
time: This child is supematuraily gifted {her-tuah) ; take 

the greatest care of him/’ 

Raja Long, the Sultan’s daughter, married Raja Kechik, the 
son of a Raja from Rian, and his second daughter. Raja Xgah, 
married Uaing Rerun, the am of a Bugis Raja wlio wn s the son 
of Kraing Chandrapolih, son of the Raja of Bernilt (Brunei) : 
and his third daughter, Raja Xandak. married Raj i Fandak, 
son of Maktium •Atik-uu.au Maxokat di Dukiax Sab \taxu, 
(Sl'LTAX AhdLLI.au MuIIAMMAD SlIAIl) . 

Raja Ahdullui, the * -on of Sultan P'aitar married Raj i 
Tipah, half sister of Raj i Alula Xgah Ali on the mother’s 

side. 

Sultan Ralt\u married another wife railed Che Alang 
A mas, who bore him a son called Raja Afusah. 

R;»ja Long had three sons by her husband R tji Kechik of 
Riau, namely : — 

1, — Raja Zdalimud, who X now at Riau and who ha'* 
been to Mcceah. 
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2 . — Raja Xgah J'affar, who lives at Kampar at Ivam- 

prmg Changk it. 

3 . — II a j i in II. S.), also at Kampar at the 

pic^ent time. 

Raji X bore her husband, Daing Perhu, a daughter 
named Raj i Kill di. who man led Raja Ngah Jkiffar the son of 

• Y d J Q 

Raj i Long. 

IK. ja X and ah mi I her Imebaod Raja Paiidak had three sons; — 

1 . — Hr ia Ibrahim. 

2. — lima A!i. 

3 . — llaja Alang. 

P i i ’ a Pa n dak h a d la e n p reviews] y m a rr i e d , before he m a r- 
iit*u llaja Xhuidak, to a woman of the lower class named (die 
Loi g. daughter of Trh .Varac of Pulau Tipi, and by her lie ha l 
one son miaed Raja Mahmud. 

After Sid tan Ja inn died, lie was always spoken of by the 
title of Makhim Ovma-iix\ii m Pa fin Panjvnu. llaja Muda 
XTaii Ali then ascended the throne, md h;s title while ^Sul- 
trm was “ A! maukkal billah il jail Paduka Sri Sultan al mhk- 
<’ n. el r A nay at Shah el Perak (lar el riduauX* 

Raja Ahhuixati, son of the hde Sultan, l.ecame Raja Muda, 
the Pamhd are, llaja Email Ilham, icttiiiod that office, and it 
v as by his wish and convent that IXja Abdullah was made 
Raja Ma la. 

Raja Osman, son <f the new Sul 4 an, manied Raja Long 
Khndijah, daughter of Rrpi Ihuidehaiii Ismail, and had no issue. 

After the Suit: n ' \ iij l.al reigned for a time, he died at Kuu- 
1 1 Ilanora at the homo of (‘he Ra j ib. and \i buried at Uedwiig 
Siam at S 'V mir. The tide given to him aftrr his diatli was 
M \uim M X \.n* ullah. 

At tins time, du;a Audio o\ti v,\,> d.jv.n the liver and though 
he was sent i .r rej i.Aodiy i.e < i LI not ovne.t There was then a 


, * i t » : . * 1 1 , 1 1 1 , o a Inlt.i ^ i i suit .ns ( 1 
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consultation among' the Chiefs, at the head of whom was Pr.du- 
l:a Sri Maharaja Ibrahim, Maiitri at La rut, after which they 
lahed Ihija Eandahara Ismail to the tlivouc under the title of 
‘•'El me&tir b&vlri Allah el jemil Pauaka Sri Sultan Isma : l 
cc M uy- e d -I I n ‘ a y a t S h ah A 9 

liaja Onuan, son of the late Sultan. was made Ermdahari 
under the title of Bandaluua Vv ak:i-al-SnIi:ui Yihizir al kabir. 
Xofc long after tills, liaja fund a Abdul lux came to an agree- 
ment with the Chiefs down the river, at tlm he »rl of wli >sn was 
the Lahsamuiia Muhammad Amin, that he sh mid be recognised 
as Sultan un Icrtho title cf " El ‘ash:k bilLihf Sultan Abdullah 
aIuhamm \ i) Shati, Yung-di-per-Tuan, Perak/' and lie at once 
went to Singapore where Governor Ord was then stutimmd ns 
the Governor or the Straits SctclemcnS. Soon after lie re- 
turned to PcrM:, there was a change of G jvornos’s and Sir An- 
drew Cl aike became Governor and ajher reach hi g Singapore 
came on toPangker, where ho contlrmcd Sultan Aabullui as 


; 1 1 Sul- 
la rv, Mr. 


Yaug-dl-per-Tnan of Perak, Scltvn Email boeomu 
tin, that U to say, Sultan Mu la. Tim Colonial Seer 
J. W. Birch was then appointed Kosidont of Perak. Again 
there was a change of Governors in Singapore, and Sir William 
Jervois became Governor, Then the death of Hr. Birch at 
Pa:dr Salak took place, and tlie Sultan (E.mul) retired from 
Ikmgkrdaii Pfguh. Then Captain Dunlop and Major 
McXair beeainc Queen's Commissioners in Perak and after- 
wards Mr. Davidson became 1! evident. After thiy, Sultan 
, Abdullah and tiic Laksamana and tlie Shahandar wore taken 
array to Singapore and tlicncc to Ihilau Seychelles. Then 


v 1 1* 7 imm. t - 1- Iutomo 

1 ccauie A^Stunt Pcsident and governed Jiarut. 
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Alang Mahika (whom Lcmanied) lie lias a son named Baja 
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Johar. Thus, at the date at which this record is drawn up the 
children of the Urgent arc five in number, but judging from 
lus robustness, it is possible that he may still beget more. 

The mother of Raja Nutih and Raja Mansur (the Regent's 
rider children) was Toll Tuan Fatimah, the daughter of Raja 
Iudva Bongs u by Toll Mandu who held the oilier of bantam 
to Makhum Diiiian Sajbataxo, father of the Regent. Raja 
Cut ill married Raja Idris, the Hakim, and they have one son, 


>; 

Ik; 


Abdul Julil, or Yup. - By another woman, Agah Manih, 
Raja Idris has two sons, Raja Abdul Hamid and Raja Alang 
Iskandar and one daughter Raja A gain 

1 1 a ja Mansur, y oun ger brot he r of R a ja X ut ill, m ar ri cd R « j a 
Long, daughter of Raja Alang Marnat, and had a son named 
Raja Abdul Majid. 

Raja Muhammad A jam, son of the Regent, married Khati- 
jali, a woman of Kota Lama, and had one daughter named Raja 
Long. 


Vngku Mnda Raja Ismail Puteh. or, as lie was generally 
called in his old age. Toll Ungku Ismail Puteh, married an- 
other wife, Raja Alang Halida, daughter of Raja Hussein, ci- 
der brother of Sultan Ismail. They had two daughters and 


one son : — 

1 . — R a j a Z edeha . 

2. — Raja Muhammad Tayib. 

3 . — It a j a M andak . 

Raja \ahya Kechik, son oi! Tungku Rusu Raja Daud, mar- 
ried Raja Fatimah, daughter of Haji ltadin Mansur by In die 
Alang Mariam daughter of thcPanglima Bulat Gantang Alang 
"Aycddin. Raja Aahva Kechik lived at Sungci Liman, and 
havnig performed the pilgrimage toMcccah, was nicknamed 
Raja Haji.* 

Raja Ilaji and Iiaja Fatimali, at the time when tkisi* written 
have three sons and three daughters : — 

1. — Raja Puteh Khadijali. 

— Raja Ivulup Abdurrahman. 

3. — Raja Latifah. 

4. — Raja Muhammad All Khatili. 

b. — Rajx A gall Zohara Mahira. 

b- — Pachi Raja Abdul IT amid. 

•’ The author oi' this purer, 
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Raja Haji married another wife, Teh Misura Selebuh, hut 
divorced her without issue. He married another wife Teh 
Zeleha of Senggang, and had by her a daughter named Raja 
Long Am in ah. 

Raja Haji was adopted, from the time his mother conceived 
him, by Toh Ungku Ismail and Raja Puteh Ivhadijah, and was 
brought up by them, regarding them always as his father and 
mother, and being in ignorance, until he reached manhood, who 
his real parents were. All the property which Raja Ismail 
and Raja Puteh acquired, subsequent to the time of the mar- 
riage of Raja Ismail Itam with Raja Teh Fatimah — lands, 
houses, mines, slaves, elephants and buffaloes, they made over 
to Raja Haji Yahya while he was still quite young and they 
are his to this day. 

The end. 

Written on Wednesday, the 7th day of J amad-ul-akhir, A. H. 
1299, at Kampong Belanja. 




BRITISH NORTH BORNEO.* 


Introduction. 

The object of this paper is to give a short and. general 
sketch of the territory under the Government of British North 
Borneo Company, from personal observations made during a 
residence of nearly three years in the country, and from the 
official reports of Messrs. Pryer, Vox Doxor, Frank Hatton 
and Witti. 


Area. 

Embracing an area of some 4 JU,0()O square miles, and a 
coast line of about 500 miles, the territory lies between the 
116th and 119th degrees of East longitude, and the 4th and 
7th parallels of North latitude. 

Ge o graph ical Feature $. 

The general geographical features of the country are as 
follows: — A range of mountains — the general direction of which 
is North-East and South-West — forms a backbone through 
the heart of the country, varying in height from 4,000, 7,000 
and 8,000 feet in the mountains of Melaio, Mcntapok and 
Trodan, respectively, until the altitude of 13,(398 feet is attained 
by the rugged peaks of Kina Balu, which tower above the 
surrounding country, repelling with precipitous ascent the 
adventurer who would attain their summits. From this range 
and descending to the coast on either side, are lesser ranges of 


* See a paper, with this title, by Sir Wat.tkr Medhci^T, read at a meet- 
ing of the Rojal Colonial Institute this year.— 1m. 
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hills covered for the most part with virgin forest, and inter- 
spersed with fertile plains, watered by the numerous rivers 
which wend their circuitous courses to the sea beyond. The 
coast, as a rule, is low and flat and is, to a large extent, lined with 
the handsome casuariiia tree, broken by stretches of mangrove, 
denoting swampy ground or the mouths of rivers, and diversified 
by low sandstone cliffs, yellow from exposure to the weather, or 
patches of forest reaching to the water’s edge. 

At a short distance from the shore on the West coast, a 
very large area of country is denuded of trees, and talcing, a 
coarse grass {Andropogon caricosion), has spread over it, except 
where here and there the plantations of the natives vary its 
monotony. 

Harbours . 

Many indentations occur on the coast, and the country is 
particularly rich in harbours, the principal being Gaya, Ambong 
and Usikan on the West coast, Kudat on the North, and 
S and a k an on the East. The importance of these harbours it 
needs but a glance at the map to realize, containing as they do, 
amongst other advantages, natural facilities for defence. 

Sand aka n , 

Sandakan harbour it will be seen, lies but a short distance 
from the track taken by trading vessels between Australia and 
China, and is indeed but five hours steaming distance from 
their course. It is extremely well protected, and contains an- 
chorage for any number of vessels ; having an extent of fifteen 
miles in length, by five miles in breadth. 

Kudat and Gaga . 

Kudat and Gaya harbours are within a few hours steam of 
the route, through the Palawan passage, taken by ships trading 
from the West to China and Japan. The value of these 
harbours, therefore, as coaling stations, and refuges for our 
mercantile navy, in the event of a war with a naval power, 
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cannot be overrated, and it follows, that it is of the highest 
importance that they should not be in the hands of any foreign 
and possibly hostile power. 

The value of these harbours, in addition to their strategical 
importance, is enhaned by the rich country lying at their back. 
This is especially the case with regard to Sandakan, into which 
flow some fifteen rivers, taking their courses, for the most part, 
through a country which is without doubt a field for large 
sugar and tobacco plantations, and containing a supply of 
timber which, from its easy access, should be a great source of 
revenue to the Government. 


Rirers. 

The principal rivers in the territory are the Ivimanis, 
Papar, Putatan, Abai, and Tampasuk, on the West Coast* 
Paitan and Sugut on the North, and Sibuco and Kiuabatangan 
on the East. Most of these rivers are navigable for steam 
launches of light draught, for although, as a rule, deep water is 
found inside the entrance, all the rivers are more or less barred. 
The Kinahatangan is navigable for some 200 miles. Rising in 
the ranges south of Ivina Balu, it takes its course to the sea, 
emerging some twenty miles south of Sandakan harbour, after 
passing through a very thinly populated country covered for 
the most part with virgin forest, varied by occasional native 
plantations, or patches of secondary jungle denoting where 
former clearings have been. The quantity of floating timber 
met with, in the rivers, renders careful navigation necessary. 

North Borneo as a field for the Planter . 

North Borneo as a new field for the crowded-out planters 
of Ceylon and Sumatra, is not to he surpassed, for in its hills 
and valleys will be found soil suitable to almost every tropical 
product. II api on. in the Neu: ( '< tjlou writes as follows, and his 

remarks are confirmed by experts from personal observations : 

“The spurs and slopes of Kina Buhl arc peeuliaily fitted for 
“growing coffee, tea and cinchona, while the rich plains that 
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a mark the course of the Rinabat&ngan and other rivers lend 
iC themselves to the culture of indigo, tobacco, cotton, rice and 
the other well-known tropical products. Such villages as the 
•• traveller meets with on excursions in the interior, are fed ami 
“ maintained by agriculture, the successful features of which, 
“ belong to the natural fertility of the soil, rather than to the 

(c science of the native farmer You cross a plain of rice, 

<( bananas, cocoa-nut trees and other luxuriant vegetation. You 
iC see the native cultivator at work, his rude plough drawn by 
“ buffaloes, and flocks of white paddy birds sailing aloft, or a 
(i few solitary cranes adding an oriental touch to the picture. 
“ You halt on the river bank amidst tropical groves, here and 
(i there relieved by neatly kept gardens, fenced down to the 
(i water's edge, and containing plentiful supplies of sweet pota- 
“ toes, cucumbers, maize and kaladi.” 

Tobacco. 

That the country is peculiarly adapted for the growth of 
tobacco, is demonstrated by the fact of its cultivation by the 
natives of both coasts, and that in spite of the want of care in 
its production, an excellent leaf is obtained. A sample of leaf 
from a newly opened plantation on the blast Coast, has been 
pronounced by experts to be unsurpassed. Such being the ease, 
and considering that the available land in the tobacco producing 
countries is becoming exhausted, it is icasonable to suppose that 
tliis country will, in a short time, take a prominent place as a 
Large producer of tobacco. 


$h:tjur . 

Sugar b also cultivated to some extent and in some parts 
of the country ; a primitive mill for crushing is used by the 
natives. i onsidering, however, 1 lie small profit returned, 
together \» :th the known risk* in cultivation, the substitutes for 
cane which arc being brought into the market, and the com- 
paratively 1 >w r ale at which labour is obtained in the sugar 
producing enuurnes it, is doubtful whether this product will be 
cultivated to any large extent. 
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Gambier. 

Gambier ( the inspissated juice of Nanclea gumbtr, an 
astiingent used in dying un i tanning), the cultivation of which 
lias met with such success in the neighbouring state of Sarawak, 
pepper, tea and cqfeu arabicn , have all been proved suitable, 
and sago which is indigenous to the country would largely 
repay for planting in the low lying grounds at the entrances to 
rivers. 

Jungle Products . 

Especially is this country rich in natural jungle products, 
such as gutta percha, india rubber, camphor, canes, and an 
infinite variety of useful and ornamental woods, including the 
valuable bilian (iron-wood) and ebony. 

Camphor 

The camphor of Borneo, {Dr yob a lamps camphor a) is noted 
for itsjfjpeculiar medicinal properties, and is highly valued by 
the Chinese, who will give, according to the variation of the 
market, from twenty to forty dollars a pound for the best. 

Borneo, with its natural advantages in waterways, should 
export its timber largely to China, and no doubt when labour 
becomes more abundant, this w ill be the case. 

Firewood. 


A market for firewood has been already established in 
Hongkong, and the supply of mangrove which is unequalled for 
tins purpose, is practically inexhaustible, and can be obtained 
without any difficulty. The bark of this tree, which has to be 
removed in its preparation as firewood, has its own special value 
as producing a reddish dye much used by the Chinese. 


Edible Birds' Nest*. 

Another valuable" and increasing product is the edible 
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birds ’-nest, which is obtained in small quantities on the West 
eoast, and adjacent islands, but is chiefly supplied from the 
Gomanton caves on the East coast. The following description 
of these caves is condensed from an account lately published in 
the Straits Times. The caves are situate on the Kinabatangan 
river, near the village of Malapi, which is some fifty miles from 
the mouth. The chief entrance S imud putih (white entrance) 
is on the Gomanton hill at an elevation of 500 feet, and is 
about 30 feet high by 50 feet wide. The ascent to it is very 
steep, in some parts almost perpendicular, but the nature of the 
jagged hard lime-stone rocks, affords holding points for one^s 
hands and feet. Prom this entrance the ascent to the summit 
of the hill, is another 500 feet, and at the top is a smallish hole 
which leads into the great Simud putih caves below, going 
straight down about 850 feet. Down this the natives descend 
by rattan ladders, fastened to the circumference of the hole, 
right into the abyss below, in search of the nests. At nightfall 
a remarkable sight is to be seen at the entrance, viz , the return 
of the swallows (Collocalia esculenta) to their nests, and the 
departure of the bats. With a whirring sound, multitudes of 
bats wheel round in spiral columns from the summit of which 
detachments break off and wheel away rapidly towards the 
mangrove swamps and the nipa palms. Amongst them the 
white bats are very conspicuous, and are termed by the natives, 
the Rajah, his wife and child. Soon after the bats emerge from 
the caves, the swallows return in countless numbers. Each 
morning the process is reversed, the swallows going out and the 
bats returning home. On entering the mouth of the cave as 
described above, the floor for the first part of the M ay slopes 
down at an angle of twenty-five degrees, to an enormous cave 
with several smaller ones leading out of it. From the side of this 
cave rises a high dome, from the top of which you can see the 
opening before-mentioned, some 850 above. The average height 
of the cave before coming to the dome is 150 feet. The next 
cave Simud itam (black entrance) is on a level with the river 
bank. The entrance is by a magnificent porch of 250 feet in 
height, opening out into a large and lofty chamber, beyond 
which an open space is reached, from which looking up can be 
seen the Simud putih. 
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From this space is a cave running under the Scmud tufih 
series which is filled, halfway to the top with bats* guano, which 
cannot be less than fifty feet in depth. Its extent is unknown. 
Samples of the guano have been sent home and were valued at 
from £8 to £15 per ton. The annual value taken from these 
caves is $25,000. 

Coal. 

That coal is present in many parts of the territory, has 
been proved, and boring for workable deposits, is being actively 
engaged in. The present supply, which is stored at the principal 
ports of call, for the use of men-of-war and trading vessels, is 
obtained fromthe Moara mines, situate at the mouth of the Brunei 
River and which have been leased by the Sultan of Brunei to the 
Labuan firm of Messrs. Cowie Brothers. The quality of the 
coal has been well reported upon by engineers of Her Majesty's 
ships and others, and it is used to a large extent by those 
vessels visiting Borneo and Labuan, as well as by all the 
local trading steamers. There are five seams now being worked, 
of 26, 24, 6, 5 and 4 feet in thickness respectively. 

Minerals . 

From the reports of travellers and others, the mineral 
wealth of Borneo has been much exaggerated, although the 
numerous indications are sufficient to have caused them. Gold 
indeed is found in Dutch Borneo and Sarawak, but in compa- 
ratively small quantities. Traces of gold have also been found 
in North Borneo, and the island of Banguey off the North coast, 
and samples of auriferous quartz have lately been discovered in 
the vicinity of Marudu Bay and in rivers flowing into Sanda- 
kan Bay. Up to the present, however, the search has been 
unsuccessful, and this is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider how everything is hidden by a luxuriant vegetation 
which jealously guards the treasures of the earth from the 
eyes of the explorer. Samples of cinnabar, silver ore, anti- 
mony and tin have been found in different parts of the territo 
ry. Copper also was being traced by the late Mr. Frank Hatton, 
the Company’s mineralogist, who was confident of its existence 
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but his lamented and sad death has temporarily put a stop to 
the search for it. The same formations in which the silver ore 
and antimony are found in Sarawak, are also met with in parts 
of North Borneo, and from specimens which have been brought 
in by the natives, it is reasonable to suppose that a systematic 
search would disclose workable deposits. 

Mot her-o’ pearl. 

The sea also has treasures which form no small item of 
export, such as mother-o'pearl, beche-de-mer (hot of hurl a,) and 
tortoise shell. The neighbouring oyster beds in the Sulu sea 
have lately been attracting the attention of Europeans, with a 
view to the introduction of proper appliances for the effective 
working of the beds, which is impossible with the primitive 
means employed by the natives. There is no doubt that as the 
European government becomes known * and appreciated, the 
pearl oyster beds, which unquestionably exist round the coasts, 
will be made to yield their riches. The grasping natures of 
the innumerable petty chiefs of a former regime, who oppressed 
the unfortunate pearl fishers, until their occupation — arduous 
and dangerous as it was — brought them no profit, is the 
cause assigned by the old men for the abandonment of the 
pursuit, and the consequent losing sight of the exact locality of 
the beds. On one occasion, whilst searching for an oyster bed 
in a locality pointed out by an old man living on one of the 
small islands off the coast, the divers who accompanied the 
writer, obtained over a hundredweight of niother-o'pear], 
valued at $45, but all the shells were isolated, and it was 
evident that only the outlying members of the true bed had 
been found. 


Fauna. 

Beasts of prey are conspicuous by their absence, the one 
known exception being a small tree tiger (Felix maerocelis) 
which is found in the interior. Deer of various kinds, wild 
pigs, wild cattle (Bos gavrm ), and buffalo, are abundant, and 
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afford capital sport, whilst on the East coast are found 
in addition the elephant and rhinoceros (A\ sumatranus ). 
Journeying up the rivers, many varieties of the monkey tribe 
are met with, including a small species of orang-utan. Small 
black bears (Helarctos euryspibis) are occasionally met with.* 
The tapir and other have been seen on the North coast. A 
large variety of squirrels abound. Amongst the snakes are 
found the cobra, python, and leaf snake (Trimeresurus 
subannulatus ), hut the writer has not known a single fatal case 
of snake-bite during a residence of six years in Borneo. 

Crocodiles are numerous, and at times extremely fierce and 
dangerous. The rivers and coast teem with fish, which form 
the staple food of a large portion of the inhabitants. 

Pigeons of many kinds, snipe, curlew and plover, the Argus 
and Bulwer pheasants ( Argusianm Grayii and Lobiophasis 
Buhceri) + ) and several kinds of partridge afford a tempting 
variety to the sportsman, and the field opened up to the 
naturalist amongst the numerous birds of North Borneo, is a 
large and hut little known one. 

Climate. 

The climate is more healthy than might be expected in a 
country situated so near the Equator. The maximum monthly- 
mean temperature during the year 1883 was 83.9, whilst the 
lowest for the same period was 75.1. The nights as a rule are 
very cool and pleasant, and on the coast the heat during the 
day is rarely oppressive. The rainfall for 1883, as observed at 
Kudat, on the North coast, was 120.56 inches, November, 
December and January being the mouths during which most 
rain fell. There is no absolutely dry season, it being rare to 
aass many days without rain. To Europeans who take reason- 
pble precautions against exposure to malarial influences, the 
climate is healthy. 

* Sir Stamford Raffles described, the Malayan bear l>efoe the Lirmean 
Society in 1820 . Orawfukd says that the B)mean and Sumatran bears are 
the same species. — Ed. 

f This is an error. The Bulwer Pheasant {Lobiophasis Jiubrert) has not 
come under the knowledge of the author. The birds referred to are two 
species of the Fireback Pheasant, the K a pi oca tins pyrrho not us and the 
JCuplocamts nob ill*. 
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Population . 

North Borneo is very thinly populated and its scattered 
inhabitants include many different races. 

The West coast is principally peopled by a mixture of Ma- 
lays, Bajaus and Ilanuns, whilst on the North and hast coasts Ba- 
jaus and Sulus are chiefly met with. The aborigines who reside 
in the interior are called Dusuns or Ida ’an. They are an agricul- 
tural race, and generally peaceful. They grow tobacco and 
cotton, as well as rice, tapioca, yams and indian corn, but only 
cultivate sufficient for their own immediate use — the usual habit 
of most nativesof these parts, who fail to realize the importance 
of providing for the future. They use a plough aud harrow, and 
in this respect are superior to the other natives of Borneo, 
although the nse of these implements is said to have been in- 
troduced by the Chinese who — report tolls us — at some remote 
period thickly populated North Borneo. 

Labour . 

For purposes of labour, the native cannot be depended upon, 
being naturally indolent and quite content so long as his own 
immediate ivants are satisfied, and these being simple, he finds 
no difficulty in supplying them. Chinese at present supply the 
labour market, Chinese, natives of India, and Arabs are to be 
found trading in most of the rivers, arid the first named are 
settling in large numbers wherever stations have been opened 
by the Company, more especially at Sandakan, which now 
contains some 3,000. 

A rough estimate of the population gives the number as 
150,000, but this is probably underrated, as it is being rapidly 
increased by the influx of Chinese. The value of the Chinese 
in a new country like this, is well knowm, and as a pioneer, his 
assistance in making the Government known to the natives of 
the interior, amongst whom he intrepidly ventures, alone or 
with but one or two companions, speaking imperfectly if at all 
their language, will be readily acknowledged bv those who 
have experienced it. 
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Slaver i/. 

One great benefit which will follow on the establishment of 
a Government by Europeans, will be the gradual abolition of 
slavery, which, however mild it may be in this country, is 
repugnant to civilised humanity. By recent laws promulgated 
by the Government, the death blow to the various modes of 
obtaining slaves has been struck, the following regulations 
effectually accomplishing this object : — (1.) jNo slaves can be 
imported from other countries. (2.) Debtors cannot be seized 
by their creditors, which was formerly one of the principal 
means of obtaining slaves. (3 ) All children born of slave 
parents after November, 1883, and who would, according to 
custom, be slaves also, arc declared free. 

Most of the inhabitants of the coast are Mahomed ans, 
whilst the aborigines put their faith in omens and old supersti- 
tions. 

Future Prospects . 

In conclusion, the experiment in colonization now being 
tried by the British North Borneo Company, is one of more 
than local importance, and is being anxiously watched by other 
nations whose interests in those seas are so great. 

With the example of what has been done in the Native 
States, and Sarawak, and by governing through and with the 
assistance of the natives themselves — w r hich is inde. d the only 
true way in a country such as this — the young colony should, 
within a reasonable time, realize the expectations it has aroused, 
by taking a position corresponding to its natural advantages, 
and sending forth its riches to the other countries of the world. * 

E. P. GUEPJTZ. 

[This paper was prepared at the suggestion of Mr. J. S. 
O'Halloran, Secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute, by 
whom it was read, on my behalf, at the Montreal Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on the 
29th August, 1884. — E. P. G.] 


* The information in this paper may be fitly supplemented by the following- 
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remarks made by Mr. A. Dent when Sir Walter Medhurst's paper on 
British North Borneo was read before the Royal Colonial Institute on the 12th 
May, 1885: — “The progress in North Borneo has not been so rapid as was 
anticipated when We obtained the chaiter at the end of 1881, but still we 
can certainly point to steady progress sinre the company took possession in 
July, 1882. I find that the fiscal revenue for 1884 as compared with 1J83 
&hows an increase of 60 per cent., land sales a decrease of 39 per cent., Fav.ng 
a total increase of 28 per cent . which, considering the state of 
trade and universal depression, must, I think be thought n it wholly unsatis- 
factory. Sir WALTER has alluded to seveial new impel ts and exports. We 
hope in 1885 to show an export of gold. Last autumn we sent one of ou*’ host 
ofiicers to explore for gold m the Segama and Kmabatangaii rivers, and his 
report showed gold to exist in allmiul deposits in the 30 or 40 places experi- 
m nted upm. He could not continue his explorations, owing to Lie wet 
season having just set in, but has recently gone back, and we hope soon to hear 
it confirmed tha* there are woikable deposits ot gold m the country. That 
the Governor and officials of North Borneo believe m it is evidenced by their 
having taken the trouble to publish regulations and proclaim certain districts 
as gold fields. Tobacco we look forward to as likely to prove an important 
enterprise in the country. This, as the paper says, is advancing but slowly, 
fir, owing to many difficulties which occur in a new countty, the 1884 crop 
did not come up to expectations. Considerable preparations have, however, 
been made for planting during the coming season In February lass one 
company had 330 coolies working on their plantation, and another company 100 
coolies. From all accounts, this tobacco is likely to prove equal to the finest 
Sumatra. It is used for cov. ring purposes. In sugar little has been done as 
yet, but large tracts of country have been taken by Australians, Chinese, and 
others. There seems to be a fair prospect that the depression in tnifl trade will 
soon pass away, for puces have recently advanced 30 per cent. There is some 
reason to believe that the German Government are getting tired of the system 
<>f bounties, for I believe it is a fact that the sugar manufacturers and growers 
of beetroot in Germany owe the Government something like ten millions ster- 
ling, and the authorities are beginning to wonder whether they will ever s e 
their money a^ain. As regaids timber, our export for 1884 amounted to 
$10, 000. Part went to Australia and port of China. Them is a great variety 
of timber in Borneo, some of the hardest woods in the world being found there. 
The Billian, or iron wood, is plentiful, and valuable for railway sleepers, 
wharves, See . ; and some other woods are suited for furniture, ship -build mg, 
and othrr purposes. One of the Chinese m rehauts has 200 men cutting 
timber for the China maiket, and the Austialians are cutting tim rr freely 
for the Melbourne niirket. The report upon the experimental garden at 
*Silam states that Liberian coffee, now rising to its third year, is very fine, 
and yielding freely. The younger plantations at Sandakan promise well 
The growth of pepper is all that could be des red. Cocoa, Manila he i.p, and 
gambia are, amongst other articles, easily produced in the territory. ( >ne of 
the main questions remaining lor consideration is that of labour. Everywhere 
the question seems to be how, and where, to get labour. Many restri -turns 
are, we know, put upon the importing of Chinese into America and Australia, 
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but those who have lived as long as I have amongst the Chinese will testify 
to their value if they are treated properly. One advantage with this labour is 
that you can make contracts, and payment by results, by which means you can 
get the maximum amount of labour at the minimum of expense. Borneo is 
tut a few days’ steam from China and Singapore, where, for a moderate wage, 
an unlimited amount of this labour can be obtained. Anyone who has studied 
the map will, I think, recognise that, commercially and strategically, North 
Borneo occupies a position of great importance. Lying on the high road 
between China and Australia, we must in time get a large population there. 
The climate I can speak well of. I have lived there many months at different 
times of the year. The Government of the country is based, as Sir Walter 
has told us, on the Indian penal code, and the administration seems to meet 
the wishes of the natives and the Chinese, and the other settlers. A force of 
180 police has hitherto been sufficient to keep order with comparative ease. As 
to the charter, seme friends of the enterprise seem to believe that the enormous 
powers we hold were given by Her Majesty the Queen. It is not so at all. AU 
our powers* were derived entirely from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu, and what 
the British Government did was simply to incorporate us by Royal charter, 
thus recognising our powers, which recognition is to us, of course, of vital 
importance. I hope I have said enough to interest you in our scheme* and to 
show that North Borneo has a considerable future before it.” 

Eo, 




J E L E B U . 


The following Notes , regarding the history of the con- 
stitution of Jelebu have been compiled from information 
gleaned from the headmen of the State* 

The four following countries — (1) Jelebu, (2) Sungei Ujong, 
(3) Rembau, and (4) Johol — were in former days governed by 
Penghulus subject to the suzerainty of Johor. 

On one occasion the Raja of Johor was guilty of an act 
of gross oppression towards the Penghulu of Rembau entitled 
Orang Kay a Kechil. The Raja of Johor wished to obtain in 
marriage this Penghulu's daughter, but the Penghulu refused 
and married her to another. The Raja’s anger was roused at 
this, and the Penghulu, hearing of his indignation sent his own 
son SiAmat ( sic ) to explain matters to the Raja and to endea- 
vour to appease his wrath. 

The Raja, however, would not listen to SiAmat, but order- 
ed him to be put to death. 

Alter this the Penghulus of the four States were afraid to 
go to the Court of the Raja, owing to this unjust act. 

After some time, however, the headman of Jelebu took 
courage to appear before him. Now this headman's name 
was Munyong Salih, and his title was Orang Kaya of Sungei 
Lumut. The name of Jelebu was as yet unknown : and it was 
not until some time later that the country was so called after a 
man of that name who was drowned in the river (Triang). 
This headman of Jelebu, then, went to the Court of the Raja 
of Johor, who presented him with a chop bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

* ( The Sultan Ma'acIam Shah confers upon the Mandelika 
“ Mantri supreme authority to be the Sultan of Jelebu 
“ for ever/' 


* The first division of this paper is, I need hardly point out, a literal 
translation of the story verbally communicated to me by Malays. — H. A. OB, 
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And this is the form of words that has been used from 
generation to generation by the Penghulus who have governed 
the country of Jelebu. 

The Raja of Johor further issued instructions to the 
Penghulu, that from that time forth the Penghulus of Jelebu 
and of the other three States were not to bring their complaints 
before Johor. 

Thereupon the four Penghulus made an arrangement to 
create a Raja of their own, and chose a man of the royal blood 
of Menangkabau, who on his election abode in the country of 
Sri Menauti. 

The place where the election of this Raja occurred was 
Petajeh, and hence arises the old Malay saying : <c The source 
fi of royal power is Petajeh ; the place where it dwells is Sri 
“Mepanti.” A Yam Tuan Muda in Rembau, and a Yam 
Tuan Besar in Sri Menanti, such was the (new) order of things, 
and the four Penghulus no longer took their complaints to 
Johor, but to Sri Menanti, and had thus a Menangkabau man 
as their ruler. 

At that time there was no Yam Tuan in Jelebu, but the 
Penghulu held sway in that country, and this state of things 
continued for a long time. 

At length the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti, who had a num- 
ber of sons, sent one of them to Jelebu, merely to take up his 
abode there and to till the ground. His conduct was long 
watched by all the officers of Jelebu, and they saw that it was 
very good. His behaviour towards the people was good, and he 
seemed to be a man capable of supporting and sustaining the 
country. He was also a man of considerable mental ability, 
and his personal character was beyond reproach. 

Accordingly all the officers met together and notified to the 
Penghulu their intention * of making the Yam Tuan's (Sri 
Menanti) son their supreme ruler. 

He was accordingly elected with the title of Yam Tuan 
of Jelebu, with the duties of protector of the inhabitants of 
that country. He did not, however, receive any jurisdiction in 
the country, and the Penghulu and the officers contributed to 
his support, each man as much as he could afford. 

* Thii account of the attitude of the Waris and Ltmbagas in these early 
times is noteworthy as bearing upon the present constitution of the country. 
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The district within which the Yam Tuan's authority 
extended was from Bandar Berangan up to Sungei Melentang, 
that is to say, to Batu Gominting (in other words, a portion of 
what is now Klawang). 

Such was the limit of his private and direct rule from that 
time down to the time of his descendant at the present day. 

And should he violate this understanding or the customs 
of the country he may be deposed by his officers. 

u If a king be just he is reverenced if unjust checked." * 

Such was the order of things in former times, and the 
boundary of Jelebu with Pahang is the place called Meranti 
Sembilan, f while the boundary with Sungei Ujong is Bukit 
Tangga. 

Now' Klawang is said to belong to Sungei Ujong for the 
following reasons. 

Some time ago a son of the Datu Penghulu of Jelebu vio- 
lated a daughter of the Penghulu of Klambu, and was compel- 
led to marry her. Sufficient money to pay the fine exacted was 
not forthcoming, and so in place of a money payment the 
Penghulu of Jelebu gave Klawang (to Sungei Ujong), that is to 
say, so much of it as is on the right as ODe goes up stream to 
Sungei Ujong and down stream so far as Lubok Kerbau Balir. 
For any measure that the Yam Tuan wishes to take in the dis- 
trict thus defined, he must first obtain the sanction of the 
Government of Sungei Ujong. 


Such is the account of the origin of the present Government 
which obtains in Jelebu, taken from the lips of those who are 
most likely to be informed on the subject and who are unanim- 
ous in their story. 

I may append a short account of the constitution of Jelebu 
as I found it when I visited it about the middle of the present 


* The headmen hold that the present Yam Tuan has violated the con- 
st itution, and he now resides in Klawang, with an allowance from the British 
Government contingent upon his non-interference in the government of Jelebu. 

f This appears to have been the old Jakun boundary. It is low down on 
tbe Triang river, is decidedly Pahang in its tendencies, and does not acknow- 
edge the Penghulu, 
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year (1884) and in what follows, for the purposes of simplicity, 
I venture to leave out of consideration the recent arrangements 
made with the rulers of Jelebu. 

There is still a lam Tuan of Jelebu* although practically 
he may be regarded as a cipher. He arrogated to himself pow- 
ers of interference in the internal government of the country, 
which the Penghulu and the Waris considered to be a violation 
of the conditions under which the office of Yam Tuan was esta- 
blished, and he was ordered by them in 1880 to leave Jelebu 
and reside in Sri Menanti. A composition w as, how ever, effect- 
ed in his behalf, and he now resides in Klawang near the Jelebu 
frontier. Theoretically he still continues to be the Protector 
of the people, but I have not learnt that any point has been 
referred to him since his removal from the country, except in 
the case of an informal grant of land recently made to an Euro- 
pean company in Jelebu, and again in the case of the Pahang 
boundary question, when he expressed his opinion to the 
Government at my request. 

The Penghulu, therefore, Syed Ali bix Zix, is the ruler 
of the country, for all practical purposes. I may say the undis- 
puted ruler, as the Yam Tuan signed a bond in January of the 
present year undertaking not again to interfere in the govern- 
ment of the State. 

The Penghulu is assisted in the conduct of affairs by 
nine officers, or perhaps it would be more correct to describe 
his jurisdiction as limited by them. They are entitled Lem - 
bagas, of whom there are five, and Waris , who are four in num- 
ber. The Lemhagas have each a separate title 

1. — Datu Mantri. 

2. — Datu Ngiang. 

3. — Datu Ohinehang. 

4. — Datu Sendara. 

5. — Datu Lela Angsa. 

These officers are all entitled to a vote in every act of State, 
and any act done without their concurrence is illegal. At the 
State Council, however, they may, in case of illness and so on be 
represented by authenticated JTakih. The entire land of Jele- 
bu is considered to be vested in them and the Waris , but under 
no circumstances can a Le mbaga rise to the office of Penghulu. 

♦ Since deceased— 13th December, 1S81 .— Ed. * * 
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The Waris are entitled as follows : — 

* 1. — Raja Balang. 

2. — Maharaja Indah. 

3. — Raja Penghulu. 

4. — Datu Umbei. 

They also have a vote in the State Council, and the Peng- 
hulu is elected from their body with two reservations. 

The Datu Umbei cannot become Penghulu, nor can the 
Raja Penghulu. A member of the family of the latter officer 
may, however, become a candidate for election. 

The succession would appear to follow a fixed rule, viz., 
that on the death of a Penghulu who has been of the family of 
a Raja Penghulu, the Raja Balang oLthe day is elected. At 
his death the Maharaja Indah of the day succeeds, and is again 
succeeded as Penghulu by a member of the family of the Raja 
Penghulu. 

This rule is theoretically absolute, but has often been bro- 
ken through, and in all cases the appointment must be ratified 
by the unanimous vote of the Lembagas. 

The Datu Mantri is the head of the Lembagas, with the 
full title of “ Datu Mantri Shah Memangku Alam.” The full 
title of the Datu Umbei (father of the Waris) is “Datu Umbei 
Pangkal Maharaja Lela/’ 

According to old custom, the Datu Lela Angsa was ap- 
pointed by the Penghulu to protect the Yam Tuan, and the 
Penghulu when he wished to obtaiu an audience of the Yam 
Tuan applied to do so to the Datu Mantri, who laid the request 
before the Datu Lela Angsa. 

The Yam Tuan has, however, no followers now. with the 
exception of an cx-Maharaja Indah, who was deposed for sup- 
porting him in acts of oppression, and who resides with him 
in Klawang. Similarly in former days the Yam Tuan had 
four officers attached to his household, who now exist no longer. 
Their titles were : — 

1 — Bruang Sati who was chosen by the Datu Sendara. 

2 — Penglima Prang, ... Datu Mantri. 

3 — Penglima Mamat, ... Datu Chinchang. 

4 — Penglima Prang No. 2, . . Datu Ngiang. 

The Lembagas had thus a direct control over the internal 
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affairs of the Yam Tuan J s household, hut, as I have said, all this 
is at an end now. 

The Penghulu has four officers attached to his person, 
who are in like manner appointed and removed by the Wans. 

1 — Penglima Garang is chosen by the Datu Mantri. 

2 — Penglima Hitam, . . Datu Ngiang. 

3 — Penglima Sutan No. 1, . . Datu Chinchang. 

4 — Penglima Sutan No. 2, ... Datu S^ndara. 

The Penghulu, though in theory above control, is in reality 

entirely under the direction of the Lembagas and Waris, who, if 
unanimous, can obtain any constitutional change in the country 
they may desire by observing the following routine. 

If a measure is originated at the unanimous desire of the 
Lembagas , it is submitted*!) y them to the Waris , and vice versa . 
Should it obtain the concurrence of the party which is not its 
originator, it is submitted in due form to the Penghulu, who 
has the power of veto, but who in practice accepts what is laid 
before him with but little discussion. After this step has been 
taken, the measure (until recently) is transmitted to the Yam 
Tuan for final ratification, and when this has been obtained, 
the measure becomes law, binding upon the inhabitants of the 
country generally. 

This process may appear to be rather too involved to work 
without friction in a Malay State, but there can be no doubt but 
that it contains elements of safety for the ryot from its very 
complexity. 

The ex-Raja Balang left Jelebu and has reappeared with 
the Pahang envoy supporting his theory that Jelebu has always 
been Pahang territory, and that Jelebu as a separate State is 
non-existent.* 

Whatever may be the real status of Jelebu, the present 
condition of the country is truly deplorable. It bears marks 
of having been, at no very distant period, fairly prosperous and 
sufficiently peopled, but now, speaking generally, the whole land 
is waste. 

I passed the other day through mile after mile of deserted 
kampongs with fine padi land all round in abundance and 
with fruit-trees still in bearing. 

The only sign of work or prosperity I came across was at 


* See the postscript 
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some tin mines at Jelundong, which have been worked on a 
small scale for 17 years by a Sungei Ujong Chinaman. 

The tin deposit at this spot is the richest I have seen, being 
quite 100 per cent, better than in any mine at present working 
in Sungei Ujong, but even with this natural advantage the 
miner’s struggle for existence is a very hard one. He is de- 
pendent for every mouthful of food upon Pahang or Sungei 
Ujong, and rice delivered at the mines is costly food indeed. 
When I was there, a dollar purchased only 2f gantangs of rice, 
as against 7 gantangs in Sungei Ujong, and 10 gantangs at Kuala 
Triang. 

An arrangement has been entered into by which a bridle- 
track will be constructed from Pantei in Sungei Ujong to these 
mines early in the coming year, and other roads will be made 
later on. A shop in connection with the mines will be opened 
next year, so that I hope that they may progress as they ought 
to do. 

With regard to the country generally, I see nothing in the 
way of its prosperity but the absence of population, and people 
are sure to come in when the proposed roads have become an 
established fact. 


H. A. O'BRIEN. 


P. S. — At the present time (September, 1885) the road alluded 
to above has been completed, and a Collector (Mr. E P. GrCERirz) 
has been appointed, who took up his duties in June last. I under- 
stand that the old residents are gradually returning to the country, 
and that there is every prospect of an early development of the 
mineral resources of the State. 

The Pahang boundary has been definitely fixed at Sungei 
Dua on the Triang, and the Collectors quarters, together with a 
Custom House, Court, and Police Station, have been erected at 
Kuala Klawang. 


H. A. O’B. 
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L A T A . 

The following extract Trill be of great interest to those who 
have read Mr. O'JBiuen's paper on this subject in No. 11 of 
this Journal. — K d. 

“ The first thing of interest to attract me within a few hours 
of my arrival at Kosala, was a ease in one of the servants of 
the house of that curious cerebral affection called by the 
natives lata. It is of a hysterical nature, and is confined 
chiefly to women, although I have also seen a man affected by 
it. On being startled, or excited suddenly, the person becomes 
laia, losing the control of her will, ancl cannot refrain from 
imitating whatever she may hear or see done, ami will keep 
calling out, as long as the fit lasts, the name— and generally 
that word alone — of whatever has flashed through her mind as 
the cause of it. “He-ili-heh matjanP (tiger) ; “ He-ih-heh boo- 
rung besar!” (a great bird). JJer purpose will b? arrested, 
as. if walking, she will stop short, and on iroing on again will 
often follow some other course. The prefatory exclamation is 
an invariable symptom, seemingly caused by involuntary hys- 
terical inspirations. According to the degree of alarm the 
svmptoms may remain only a few moments, or last for the 
greater part of a day, especially if the patient he prevented 
from calming down. The alHieted, if not very seriously 
affected, are not altogether incapacitated from performing the 
duties to which they are accustomed. The must curious cha- 
racteristic of the disease is their imitation of every action they 
see. On one occasion, while eating a banana, I suddenly met 
this servant w ith a piece of soap in her hand : and, perceiving 
she was slightly lata, but without appearing to take unv notice 
of her, I made a vigorous bite at the fruit in passing her, an 
action she instantly repeated on the piece of soap. On another 
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occasion, while she was looking on as I placed some plants m 
drying paper, not knowing that caterpillars were objects of 
supreme abkorenee to the natives, I flicked off in a humorous 
way on to her dress one that happened to be on a leaf ; she 
was instantly intensely lata , and throwing off all her clothing, 
she made off like a chased deer along the mountain road, re- 
peating the word for caterpillar as she ran, until compelled by 
exhaustion to stop, when the spasm gradually left her. My 
own t6 boy,” who would unconcernedly seize all sorts of snakes 
in his hands, became one day lata also, on suddenly touching 
a large caterpillar. My host's maid once, while alone at some 
distance from the house, having come unexpectedly on a large 
lizard — the Eaiawak — was seized by a paroxysm ; dropping 
down on lier bands and knees to imitate the reptile, she thus 
followed it through mud, water and mire to the tree in which 
it took refuge, where she was arrested and came to herself. 
Another ease which came under my knowledge was more tra- 
gic in its results. This woman, startled by treading in a field 
<m one of the most venomous snakes in Java, became so lata 
that she vibrated her finger in imitation of the tongue of the 
reptile in front of its head till the irritated snake struck her ; 
and the poor creatine died within an hour. 

During tin* attack the eyes have a slightly unnatural stare, 
hut there is never a total loss of consciousness, and through- 
out the paroxysm the patient is wishful to get away from the 
object afleeting her, yet is without the strength of will 
to escape, or to cease acting in the way I have described. 
Lata persons are constantly teased by their fellows, and are 
often kept in an excited state for whole days .” — A Naturalist \s 
tVatnlwings in the. Eastern Archipelago. Forbes, 1885. 


The following paragraph appears in the report of a meet- 
ing ot the Soen'fe <le Geographic , Paris, held on the .22nd 
May, 1885 


k * Lo President annom-c la presence ala seante dr MM. Maxwell. M. 
William Maxwell, nrunu Assistant -II evident de Perak, anjourd’hui run 
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<lee hauts foncfcionnaires du gouvemement de Singapore, a toujour s fait le 
ineilleur accueil aux voyage urs francais ; aussi la Societe de Geographic saisit- 
elle avec empressement cette occasion de Ten remercier. 

Maxwell est en meme temps remiuent secretaire de la bianche malaise 
<le la Societe royale asiatique. Tous ceux qui s’oceupent de la Malaisic savent 
1 'energie, Factivite et le talent qu’il a mis an service de la science. Son pays, 
<railleurs, a su reconnaitre lea services rendus par lui, et, aujourd'kui meme, 
M. Maxwell vient d‘en recevoir la recompense : 1 'ordre de Saint-Miekel et 
Saint-George. La Societe de Geographic est heut’euse d’etre la premiere a 1 ‘en 
feliciter. 

M. Frank Maxwell, son frere, l*un dcs residents de Saiuwak, rums an-ive 
en droite ligne de Borneo, ou il vient dc sojourner pendant treize annecs, dont 
la plus grande partie a ete vaillamment passee a Vinterieur du pays, dans des 
legions inconnues, an milieu des Dayaks, dont il a etudie le earact'-re «*t- les 
moeurs. 

Les 11011m des deux fieres appartiennent d* nr a la Georgnqdii * 1 et la So< h'*u* 
Ieursonhaite une coidiale 1 den venue.*’ 


M. de Quaere faces has been good enough to present to the 
Society, through M. de La Croix, a copy of his work 
“ Homines fossil ex et homines sanvatjesf’ Paris, 1884. 
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P R E P ACE. 


Possessing, as this Society does, subscribers resident in 
many eastern countries, the races and tribes whose manners, 
customs, beliefs, literature, fee., &c\, may furnish subjects for 
short contributions under the above heading arc by no means 
few in number : valuable scraps of information about them 
are, it may be hoped, to be obtained from members who will not 
object to communicate short notes on matters uf interest, 
though they may be disinclined to extend their memoranda to 
the dimensions of an essay. 

Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, and the Brit- 
ish Settlements in the Straits of Malacca include in their 
populations a great many races of mankind. Even those which 
are best known to us and which have been most often des- 
cribed, have hundreds of peculiarities of religion, custom and 
language which have not been recorded, and others are as yet 
almost a scaled book to the anthropologist. 

“ Travellers and residents in uncivilised lands/' in which 
description most of the members of the Society will recog- 
nise themselves, are the class for whose use a manual (“Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology ” )* was drawn up by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1874. The object of the publication was 
to indicate to travellers generally to what subjects to direct 
their enquiries, and there are no less than one hundred sec- 
tions devoted to anthropology alone. A glance at this little 

* Published by Ed. Sta>tobi>. Choiin- L'vu-s }<7i. 



work will always suggest to the resident in the East a host of 
subjects as to which interesting information may be procura- 
ble from the native population surrounding him. And quite 
apart from anthropology, there are endless notes to be made 
in other departments of science, natural history, botany, con- 
chologv, entomology, &c. 

Members of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and all residents and travellers in the Eastern Archipelago, 
are, therefore, invited to communicate u notes ” and “ queries” 
to the Honorary Secretary for insertion in this Journal. 
Should the supply exceed the space allowed for one paper in 
the half-yearly journal of the Society, it may be possible by 
and by to organise a separate periodical publication on the 
principle of the “ Punjab Notes and Queries,” published 
monthly at Allahabad under the editorship of Captain R. C. 
Temple. 

Here are some of the headings under which notes will pro- 
bably suggest themselves : — 

Native History, Religion, Superstitions, Magic and Witch- 
craft, Mythology, Medicine, Social Customs, Mode of Cooking, 
Mode of Eating, Clothing, Slavery, Marriage Customs, Cere- 
monies at Births and Funerals, Games and Amusements, Laws, 
Language, Habitations, Industries, Traditions, Folk-lore, Pro- 
verbs, Extracts from Native Authors, Antiquities, Habits of 
Animals and Birds, &c., &c. 


Singapore, January, 1885. 


W. E. M. 
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BOTANY. 

1. Daun Sengugu. — I sent to Kew some flowers, leaves and 
seed of the plant known here and in Java as “Daun Sengugu 33 
( supposed to be a specific for Beri-Beri ), and the Assistant 
Director was good enough to get a report on the specimens 
from the Herbarium Department. 

It is pronounced to be Chrodendron serration, which is 
mentioned in the Pharmacopoeia of India, p. 164. The roots 
are said to be largely exported from Yizagapatam for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

c. c. s. 

[ In Fixet’s Catalogue of Plants in the Botanical Garden at Weltevreden, 
there is a description of this plant, of which the following is a transla- 
tion : — 

Clerodendron sen at urn. Sprg. Native name Singoegoe (Sundanese), 
Sirie Goengoc ( Malay and Javanese ). Habitat, East india, Nepaul, Assam, 
Java, Uses. The roots macerated in water are eaten in Java to promote 
clearness of the voice. The leaves, either alone or mixed with ynangkoe- 
doe, sereh , &c., are administered as a vegetable or as a decoction to women 
in labour to assist delivery : the decoction is also employed as a remedy 
gainst fever and against stomach-ache and worms in children.— Ed.] 

* * 


* 

2. Gntta Juic6S. — The following lamentable occurrence took 
place only a few months ago in Borneo. A gentle!man well 
known for his fondness for exploration found himself close 
to certain trees which apparently exuded a clear and not un- 
pleasant tasting liquid. Being very thirsty, he drank some- 
what copiously of the supposed water. A few hours afterwards 
he died in considerable agony. The juice he had rashly 
swallowed was that of a gutta which coagulated in his stomach 
and entirely closed it to the exit of food. 


N. B. D. 
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HISTORY. 

3. Ancient Settlement in Penang before British Occu- 
pation. — The most ancient kampoug in Penang is Datoh Kra- 
mat, which would appear from the following extract from an 
old Register of Surveys effected in 1795, preserved in the 
Penang Land Office, to have been occupied early in the 18th 
cent ary : — 

No. 571. Datoh Kramat Burying Ground. 

Garden Ground. 

Measuring on the East and A\ r est sides, three orlongs ; 

On the North and South sides, four orlongs and-a-half ; 

Containing in all thirteen orlongs and-a-half ; 

This ground was cleared by the Datoh Kramat about 
ninety years ago, and Maharajistia * possesses himself of this 
ground as being a relation of the Datoh K ram it by descent. 
The ground is planted with cocoa-nut trees and fruit trees and 
many people are buried in it.” 


C. J. S. 

* * 


* 

4. Titles and Offices of the Officers of the State of Perak. 
Under native rule, there were four chiefs of the first rank, 
eight of the second rank, and sixteen of the third. 

The four principal had the title of Tanka : — 

1. 11 o) a Pawlahura % Wazir al-habir , the <c Grand 

Adzier ” of Perak. 

2. Oran <j Kay a Besar , one of the four, Panjhula liaja 

Pennnpaan, or Pemjhulu Dal am, Custodian 
of the Royal Ladies, or Guardian of the 
Inner Apartments. 

3. Mantri, one of the four, Hakim, or Judge of the 

country. 


T * Maharaja sfetia. — E d 
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i. Ttuttottfjfjonff , one of the four, Kris Panrfak Kaj<i } the 
“ Short Kris ” of the Raja. 

3. Maharaja Lei a, Head of the eighty Orang Bemr 
Bale!, or chief officer of the Raja’s aud- 
ience hall pan cl wag ta’ bertanga~“ who 
lops off (or executes) unquestioned.” 

6. Laksa/nana, one of the eight, Raja di Laut, Juni-batu 

of the country of Perak. J aru-batu — “Mate, 
whose station is forward.” — ( Marsden .) 

7. Shah bandar , one of the eight, Anak hunch I raja , 

“ The keg of the Raja ” an allusion probably 
to the duties of the Shahbandar as Collector 
of Customs and Treasurer. 

ff Sri Adika Raja, ope of the eight, Junuaudi or helms- 
man, whose station is at the kamttdi or helm. 
Raja ujovg kamng= i< Ruler of the poiut 
of rocks/’ an allusion probably to the rocky 
nature of the country in I lu Perak. 

9. Pang Luna Bn kit Gant a aft, one of the eight. Dagong pe 
ntinygouq kunan^ s( He who wields the 
<‘h iej starboard paddle, ” /.e., sitting near- 
est to the part of the boat occupied by the' 
Raja. 

Iff Vtihgllma Kiata , one* of the eight, “ Dnyoug pctnlny- 
qitng kird ! =" The same on the port side.” 

11. Tub Kara, one of the eight , Jh mtu ra. or Chamberlain. 

Iff Datoh Sag(ji\ one of the eight, Pngn/trh, tile poler 
of tlse boat. 

Iff .Sri Mahnrujn Lela, Head of the sixteen. In charge of 
the ryots. One of his duties was to bit’ id 
the RajaV lath i or audience hall. 

It. Datoh Surf hi Raja of bandar, an officer who>e duty 
it is to prepare everything ieqnired by the 
Raja, to provide wood, water, etc., to build 
huts oil occasion^ <,f festivals. to furnish 
hangings, ornaments, etc. 
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15. Toh Ram Pahlawan, Timba-ruang of the country. 

"The person who bales the boat if she leaks/ 1 
i. e., who removes any danger threaten- 
ing the country. 

Ed. 

* * 


* 

5. Ophir . — The statement often quoted by writers and com- 
pilers, that the natives of Malacca call their gold mines 
" Ophirs 39 has always astonished me, for I know of no Malay 
name for a mine in any way resembling the word given. 
The author of " Sarong and Kris 33 quotes Dr. Kitto's En- 
cyclopaedia and Dr. P. Poivre, a French author, who wrote 
in 1797, in support if it. I think that I have found in a 
paper in the first volume of "Asiatic .Researches 33 ( 1784) 
the foundation of the often- repeated argument "in favour 
of the mount in the Malay Peninsula being that of Scrip- 
ture " (to quote Major McNair). A Mr. Macdonald, 
writing about the gold of Limong in Sumatra, says : " It 
is more than probable that Sumatra must have been the 
Ophir of Solomon's time. This conjecture derives no 
small force from the word ophir being really a Malay 
substantive ot a compound sense, signifying a mountain 
containing gold.” f!) Can any one explain how this deriva- 
tion is arrived at ? 


Ed. 


LANGUAGE. 

6. Pan tang Gaharu. — The Mentra , i,e. y the aborigines in 
Malacca and the surrounding States, when in search of 
gaharu ( lignum aloes } are obliged to use a special language, 
as was found to be the pase in the south of the Peninsula 
among the aborigines seeking for camphor. * 

[ * See Journal, Straits Branch, R. A. S., No. 7, p. 101.— Ed.] 
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Gaharu can then only be spoken of as fdhak , the 
ordinary language is pantang or forbidden. 

The following is a list of similar words which shews, as in 
the ease of the pantang kdpur in Jokoi% that periphrasis is 
often made use of to avoid the ordinary word : — 



Malay . 

Pan tang . 


snake 

iilar 

bin at an g pan) any 

( long animal) 

buffalo 

kerbait 

sia 


elephant 

gcijah 

bindtang gedang 

( great animal ) 

to go home piVang 

melipat hdlik 

( turned backfold 

goat 

bombing 

bebek 


duck 

it eh 

pepet 


fowl 

again 

mendong 


fish 

Ikon 

sakilap pdsir. 


The searcher for gaharu must neither sing nor pray when 
out on the search. Nor may he eat beldehan ( dried prawns ) 
the iriibok fish, nor any kind of vmbut, i.e, y ground shoots 
of any plant, nor can any other kind of produce be collected 
at the same time, for fear of injuring the quality of the 
gaharu. 

If a man has found a promising gaharu tree, having cleared 
round it, he goes home, and dreams of t lie guardian spirit 
( bantu gaharu). who appearing states as a condition of a favour- 
able result, that he must have a man handed over to him. The 
next day, if the dreamer can catch some one asleep, he smears 
his forehead with lime as a sign to the bantu , who accord- 
ingly carries off his victim, the latter dying of a fever, or 
some other ailment, and the dreamer gets a good supply of 
gaharu. Hut should he fail to comply with the bantu* x 
wishes, he either cannot find his tree, or it turns out a had 
one. 

The same pantang applies to the search for gold. 

* * 


D. F. A. IF 
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7, Modes of sitting in driving an elephant, 

r \ he j ffimbaht yajali , or mahouts, in Perak, have the follow- 
ing expressions for three inodes of sitting on the elephant's 
neck : — 

Bel oh thulantj , — To sit with one leg tucked under and the 
other hanging down on one side. (This phrase might be appli- 
ed to the mode of riding on a side-saddle. ) 

Tempok icntak . — To sit with the right leg bent back on the 
right side and the left leg hanging down on the left. 

Chain jhj halloa . — To sit with both legs 1 ringing straight 
down. 


Ed. 


8. Johor. — I see that there lias been some discussion in the 
newspapers as to whether the name of this State is properly 
spelt Johor or Jolt ore. K \ iti.es, whose reft renoes to Johor are 
very numerous in his Essay on the Malnyu nation, published 
(in ISlo) in the 12th volume of Axtnfic fteneo rrhes, spells 
the word without the final e. In Du Hol'd Vies dr s- (jonr?r* 
near* (tvuertuw (The Hague 17(>*3 ) also, dolor js the ortho- 
graphy employed. To go back further still, the early factors 
in the service of the East India Company { 1 (T >7- 1 H i G) spelt 
the uoid Jor and Jhor. 8oc Calendar ol*‘state I'ap-Ts. Colo- 
nial Series. 


Ed. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Sumatran Mawns --The ur’iinj-iititn isi/ui'i xiih/riin 1 * 
whicli is found in Smi' itra :is veil as in Horneo. is known bv 
tradition to the Malays «,f the Peninsula by the name of 
J 1,0 is said to inhabit the jungle, and to have 

* CnlltNt Mn’s ;n rn-'O. — AV at i, f.N Mu’ ay Ajvhijn-IauT I. Ui\ 
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‘a right arm of steel, which can be used like a knife.* 

He lives in the trees, and his body is covered wilh hair ; 
he does not use fire, for fear of accidents, but lives on 
fruit. 

Natives are sometimes found to tell of some one who has 
met one of these beings. 

The following account is given of one said to have been 
met with within the memory of man at Perlak in Sumatra ! 

A man went into the jungle one day, and was caught by a 
female Mdicas, who took him in the place of her husband 
whom she had lost. In due course, she bore him a child. His 
thoughts were always directed to the means of escape, which 
he devised by getting the Mdicas to fetch him cocoa-nuts, 
from the husk of which he constructed a rope. When she 
asked him what the rope was for, he said it was to swing a 
cradle for their child. Her speech is described as resembling 
that of a tiong or mina bird. When the rope was long 
enough to enable him to descend the tree, be asked the Aldicas 
to get some krang ( shell-fish ) and vrnbut nibong ( the 
young shoot of the nibong palm). When she had gone in 
search of them, he let himself down from the tree, and has- 
tened home to his kawpong. He had only just rt ached it 
when the 21 dir as came after him, bringing the krang , the 
vmbut nibong, and their child, and called on him to return 
to her, but his neighbours came out with lights and guns to 
bis help, so that the 1\J die us did not venture near; then finding 
she could not get him back, *she threw down the krang 
and mnbut n't hong, and tore the child in half, throwing 
one-half at her husband, and the other half away, and then 
disappeared. t 


T). F. A. H. 

* 


[* The mnJiiuumt Jltura that moots the laugh of a human bein? with it* 
iron arm and body covered with shaggy hair/’ New BOLD, Straits of Malacca, 
vol, II, p. 416 .— Ed.] 

t One of the “idle talcs current araorg Malays” about the existence of men - 
monkeys. See Newdold, Straits of Malacca, vol. II, p. 4 16 . —Ed.] 
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10. Turtles. — The following paragraph, translated from the * 
Batavia Handehblad for the Straits Times , is worth perma- 
nent preservation. Some two years ago, the Colonial Govern- 
ment was applied to for information on the subject of the 
turtle trade. Very meagre, however, was all that could be 
collected on the subject, and the details given below will be 
new to many : — 

“ Any one journeying along the sea-shore from Padang to 
“ Bencoolen, or visiting the desolate southern sea coast of the 
“ Residenevof the Preanger Regencies, may see towards the hills 
“ where the coast rises up with a very gentle acclivity, and the 
“ sand is dry and loose, many places bearing marks of rooting up, 
(i the sand being thrown up in heaps. On these places being 
“ examined, there will be found at a slight depth under the 
“ sand many eggs, round as bullets, each of the size of an 
“ apple, pale-white in colour, and with a soft parchment like 
“ shell. These are turtles'' eggs, which are found on the 
“ south sea-coast of the Preanger, as many as one hundred 
“ being sometimes laid in one nest. As these eggs are tasty 
“ and nutritious, and as the animals themselves yield delicious 
ee meat, the idea of bringing these articles into more general 
“ use than heretofore as food supplies among the people, de- 
“ serves encouragement. Great difficulties, however, stand 
“ in the way of carrying it out. The places where these eggs 
“ are found are in desolate, almost inaccessible, and very thin- 
ly inhabited districts. People may wander there for hours 
“ and even days without discovering any trace of human handi- 
Ci work. This has been experienced by those few persons who 
a have visited the K>uth e-uist of Java, and by the telegraph 
“ officials who laid the line from Padang to Bencooleri. The 
“working of the proposed farm will be hampered by the 
“numerous beasts of prey, tigers, crocodiles, and wild dogs 
“which hunt the turtles at night, when the latter leave the 
“ sea to lav e ( g j on the beach. Notwithstanding the unusual 
“size ( 3 to 3 feet Ion-) and the strength of thiir shells, they 
“fall easy victims to these beasts of prey, because sea turtles 
“ are unable to withdraw either In ad or feet under their shells. 
“ So fierce and bloody is the attack on these animals, tout the 
“ southern sea-coast of Java sometimes resembles a battle 
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" field, the beach being strewn with bones and shells of turtles, 
"surrounded by torn and foul-smelling pieces of flesh, which 
" the beasts of prey have left lying about at t he disposal of 
" birds of prey, which may be seen on such occasions flying high 
" in the air above these places. The eggs themselves are the 
"favourite fare of small four-footed beasts of prey, and even 
" of monkeys, which dig them up out of the sand and carry them 
"away. Ihese eggs are not hatched in cloudy or rainy weather, 
" from turtles leaving it to the sun’s rays to hatch them/’ 

N. B.D. 


* 


* *- 

II. Breeding Pearls and Bacteria in Rice.— The first vol- 
ume of these Transactions contained an article from my pen 
on the subject of breeding pearls, which excited, I am afraid, 
some derision, though if quotation be any sign of interest, the 
notice it received from the press was satisfactory. The late 
Frank Bucklaxd inserted the article bodily in Land and 
Water , and Mr. Darwin did me the honour to write to me 
about it. I have just come across a paragraph translated from 
the Batavia Dacjblad of 17th April last, which seems to point 
to a possible solution of the mystery. It states that a Dr. 
Lacerda, a Brazilian gentleman who has received 75,000 
francs from his Government for discoveries regarding snake 
bites, and is now engaged in researches upon beri-beri, 
deems that beri-beri arises from bad rice, and believes 
that in such rice he has found the same bacteria w hich he had 
detected in the blood of beri-beri patients. It all depends 
however, on this belief becoming a certainty. It strikes the 
Dagblat that one fact tallies with his hypothesis, namely 
that beri-beri so often appears on premises ichere large 
stocks of rice hare been kept for a long lime, and where 
little supervision has been sometimes exercised over boiling 
that grain. " The anhmdeulae die at a temparature of (»0° 
centigrade, according to Dr. Lacerda. Among the pu- 
pils at the native veterinary school in Samarang, beri-beri 
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several times broke out, until the house was rebuilt, upon 
which the disease disappeared. Unless we are misinformed, 
adds the writer, these young* men took their meals together, but 
now they board with natives. If this be the case, Dr. Laceroa 
would certainly find it remarkable. 5> 

Now, it animal life really exists in dry rice, the nibbled look 
of the end of each grain when kept with pearls would be 
accounted for. It still leaves the alleged formation ot the 
pearls a mystery. There is sufficient evidence of their being 
actually formed, here, in Singapore, to hang a man, were the 
same evidence produced in a case of mfirder ; and that, after 
all, is, conventionally, the nearest approach we can make to 
absolute proof. I hope that the subject will u 4 be quite for- 
gotten bv local scientists. 

N. B. D. 


1 2. Are Cockatoos Carnivorous '—Though not a local bird, 
so large u number of cockatoos are imported from New Guinea 
and Australia that I may perhaps be pardoned for introducing 
this querry. A snort time ago I put a wood-dove into the same 
aviary as a favourite sulphur-crested cockatoo. A day or two 
afterwards, the latter was found holding the body of the dove 
in its claw ( having bitten off the head ) and sucking the 
blood of its victim. I knew that cockatoos would thrive on a 
little chopped meat, but did not know that they ever acted as 

birds of prey. Have any of our readers observed a similar 
circumstance ? 


N.B.D. 


* 


pn Octopus.— Ike Malay residents in the vicitinity of 

i aujeng Pagar assert that a large octopus inhabits a been 
cave close to the western end of the wharf in the direction 
of the Borneo Company s premises. Divers declare that they 
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liave seen the animal. The following description of a similar 
creature appeared in the Straits Times of .28th November 
last : — 

“ On Jime 15, when in S. lat. 21deg. 07sec. and E. long. 118 
deg. 40 sec., about five miles off the Ex mouth Gulf on the west- 
ern coast of Australia, Captain Hopkins of the schooner M'iry 
Ogiluie , saw an immense creature which he took to be a species 
of octopus. His attention was drawn to it by a perfect cloud 
of sea-birds, and at first he naturally thought it must be a dead 
carcase. On approachiug it, however, he found it was alive 
and sluggishly disporting itself. In shape it was like a violin 
but oi* immense size, with some six feelers about the greater 
diameters of the violin. It lay almost flat upon the water, was 
of a dark -grey above, and was continually elevating one of it 
feelers, apparently twice the thickness of a maids arm, to as 
height of from six to eight feet. It appeared to bo vomiting, 
and as the birds were evidently feeding, that accounted for 
their presence in such numbers. Its size was so great that, 
had it grasped the vc>sel, it could easily have capsized it. The 
Captain, therefore, got out of ihe way quickly as possible, 
and without making definite measurements ; but a large 
whale in the vicinity t looked quite diminutive. It is a pity 
lh;it something more exact as to size is not available, but *1 
think the description is sufficient to convey an idea of the 
nature of the monster/' 

N. B. I). 

* 


* * 

14. Tiger Traps.- —Most residents in Singapore are acquaint- 
ed with the ordinary form of tiger traps. A hole is dug in the 
ground, some 5 or G fd-t, and 12 fVct square in depth, and at 
the bottom strong sharpened bamboo stakes arc firmly planted. 
The hole is covered over with brushwood, grass, &c., and if the 
tiger sets foot on this he generally beconns lamed if not kilhd 
by the fall into the pit. G. E. M. describes another sort of 
trap as f dlows : — 

“ I started my trap on the 4th instant, and was lucky enough 
to catch the brute the evening of the 12th. I made mine close 
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to the stable and goat shed, and took a trap made in Serdang 
some two years ago by a friend of mine as a model. 

Its dimensions are as follows : length 12 feet, breadth 5 feet, 
and height 6 feet. It is made of wooden bars or Hangs, placed 
close together, and driven three feet into the ground. These 
bars have a diameter of from 3 to 4 inches. The top is made 
of 2-inch planks placed broadwajs and nailed to the top of the 
Hangs w T ith 6* inch nails. Lengthways, over the 2-inch planks, 
1-inch planks are again nailed down, so as to give additional 
strength to the roofing of the trap. The door is about feet 
wide and drops two feet into the ground, falling between 2- 
inch planks which are driven six feet deep into the ground. 
Inside the trap there is a partition by which means the bait is 
shut off from the tiger, and escapes unhurt. The interior ar- 
rangements as to the falling of the door is very primitive, and 
is simply a contrivance effected by the use of a nail, some string, 
a small piece of nibong and a plank two feet long. The string 
is tied to the level by which the door is suspended, and running 
through a small aperture made in the roof is attached to the 
piece of nibong . This again is slipped under the nail (which 
is driven into one of the Hangs) and kept into position by the 
plank which projects into the middle of the trap. This "is, of 
course, arranged so as to make everything exactly balance. The 
tiger treading on the plank, or even brushing against it, at once 
loosens everything, and the door comes down with a rush.” 

K B. D. 


* 


* * 

15. Mau-eaters.— The following will be new to many. After 

describing the capture of a tiger, G. F. M. writes : 

The beast proved to be a female, and measured as it lay 
stretched out exactly 7 feet 3 in. from the muzzle to the end 
ot the tail. According to the Malays and Siamese, it was a 
man-eater. They made this as.-ertion after having examined the 
ears, which were slightly slit in two or three places. They have 
it that a tiger after having devoured a human being, gets its 
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blood so heated, that it lies in some river or swamp for three 
days in order t > cool itself, and that daring that period its 
ears itching irritate the beast so, that it tears at them with its 
claws, permanent marks being the result of its scratchings/’ 

N. B. D. 


x * 

16. Tigers eating Frogs. — Few would have credited the 
following : — - 

“ I had often heard that tigers, when they could get nothing 
else better to eat, lived on frogs, but I always thought this was 
hearsay, until I examined the contents of this one’s stomach, 
which consisted almost entirely of them/ 5 


X. B. D. 


* 


* * 

17* Charms. — After describing the care exercised to keep off 
intruders by piling empty cases, &c. around the mat whereon 
the dead tiger lay, G. F. A 1. says : — 

<f This latter precaution proved very necessary as it was the 
means of keeping off" the hands of depredators, who were only 
too eager to procure some charm or amulet. 

Careful as I was, however, within a quarter of au hour after 
the tiger was shot, it had not a single hair of its mustachios 
left, these being considered great charms. Subsequently, 
as the skin was hanging out in the sun to dry, I even had two 
of the claws stolen. 

The flesh of the tiger was eaten by the Chinese, Siamese 
and K lings with considerable relish. It was interesting to 
note what implicit faith all natives put in the charms or to - 
kongs that are to bt* obtained from the vanquished foe. Chief 
among them are the gall stone, the claws, and a small bone 
found at tbe back of the neck. The bones were in great request. 
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and medicine which has very valuable medicinal properties is 
prepared from them" 

The last sentence is not quite accurate. It should read medi- 
cine which. It is believed by the natives , has very valuable, &c. 

X. B. D. 


* 


MALAY FOLK-LORE. 

18. Signs and Omens. — When on the war-path, it is good 
to start on a Friday before the flics are astir (sa-belutn terbang 
Wat). 

On a Saturday, it is good to start after the sun is up. 

When about to start on a journey, or to leave home ou 
business, it is unlucky to hear the chirp of the squirrel (tepei )> 
which portends robbery as the traveller's probable misfortune : 
likewise the cry of the vvyka” ( gibbon ) portends loss. 

The sound of the ieidhmt (kind of “whip-poor-will"; signifies 
death by accident or wound. 

fc'o he who, setting out on a journey, hear* the sound of the 
iftntff or la tty (kite), expects that he, or those he 
leaves behind, will suffer loss by fire, should it be disregarded. 

Hearing the rnf/yrnty (hornhill) by night nn ans injury to 
the country, such a* burning of houses. 

i he haron// cht atony heard at any time betokens that an act 
of adultery <>r seduction is being committed somewhere. 

If a person stumbles on leaving the steps of a house on par- 
ticular business, it is Unlucky, and the business is abandoned 
for the time. * 

To hear the cn 11 of the sejereh bird is a bad omen for the 
spoilsman for the whole ot the day on which it is heard, but 
to hear that of the ^ennljar bird is luekv for him. 

C* ^ oe Jwllpl *d t Straits Ei.irx!i. R. A S , No. 7, p. 10.— Ed.] ~ 
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The water from akar ( monkey ropes or creepers ) which 
produce it must only be drunk standing, not sitting or squat- 
ting or sakit pimjgang ( lumbago or kidney disease ? ) willresult. 

D. F. A. H. 

* 


* * 

19. Legend of Changkat Rambian. — Many of the legends 
of the Perak Malays refer to a remote period when what is now 
dry land was covered by water and when the lofty mountain 
peaks were islands divided one from another by the sea. 

Miles up country, at Changkat Rambian in the Batang 
Padang district, a rock is pointed out which is declared to be 
the petrified hull of an Indian ship which came trading to 
those parts in the ancient days, and in explanation of her fate 
the following story is told. 

In the day when Changkat Rambian was a sea-port, Indian 
traders came across the Bay of Bengal to barter their gay 
chintzes and cottons for the tin of the Malays. The Datoh or 
Chief of Changkat Rambian would receive the dark strangers 
hospitably and send them away with full cargoes when the 
changing monsoon brought favourable winds for the return 
voyage. 

He was fair in his dealings, and enjoyed a good repu- 
tation among the sea-faring adventurers whom commerce 
brought to his island-port. 

IN'ow it happened once that when an Indian trader cas^ 
anchor off Changkat Rambian, the Datoh had nought in his 
stores but a aantamj of tin-ore not yet smelted. Nevertheless, 
firmly believing that he would have a cargo by the time the 
ship was ready for sea, he boldly purchased the whole stock of 
the Malabar merchant and promised to deliver to him one hun- 
dred bhams of tin. Time went on and the Datoh's expecta- 
tions were not fulfilled. Either the ryots working in his 
mines were idle, or the mines unproductive, and the Datoh 
still found himself with but one (jantung of ore with which 
to furnish one hundred bharas of the pure metal to a rapa- 
cious creditor. 
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Day by day came the Indian merchant demanding his 
due with the pertinacity of an eastern creditor, until the Datoh 
declared that the white cockle shells which formed a pave- 
ment in front of his house were being worn out by the trader's 
feet. In despair, he appealed to heaven for supernatural aid, 
and in his prayers he implored that his petition might be 
answered in a dream or vision. That night, as he lay stretch- 
ed on his mat, an old man appeared to him in a dream, and said: 
“ Seek for a young kompas tree growing on an ant-hill. When 
“found make a poker of it,* use it when smelting the gan~ 
“ twig of ore, and all will be well.” Having said this, the old 
man vanished, and the Datoh slept peacefully till morning. 

W ith dawn the Indian came as usual, pressing his claims 
with more than ordinary vehemence and declaring that the 
time for his return was near and he would be ready to sail in 
two days. The Datoh asked for time and said that he must 
first visit Pulau Tunggal, but on his return would perform his 
contract as agreed. The unwilling creditor had to agree and 
the Datoh stepping into his canoe paddled away rapidly to the 
other island, for in those days Bukit Tunggal, which now 
stands far inlaud on the left bank of the Perak river, was an 
island and men called it Pulau not Bukit Tunggal A short 
search in the wooded heights of the island resulted in the dis- 
covery of the stick which was to have such magic properties. 
Returning to his house with the kompas sapling, he was 
visited by the merchant, who thought that, alter this journey, 
some gold nr other valuable articles might be forthcoming in 
satisfaction of his demands. Loud were his complaints on 
finding absolutely nothing. “Fear not,” said the Datoh, 
* to-Uiglit I shall smelt, and to-morrow you may come for the 

tin, lor I have vowed that this gautanu of ore shall till your 
“ craft.” 

All that night the Datoh smelted. The Indian seamen lying 
on board their ship at anchor off the shore could hear the 
regular clack ot tne valve of the bellows and wondered that so 


me"ts 0r r tin -miners will not use iron instnru- 

Sev^ use r ^ < ? arC ° aI emb<irs at the orifice of the furnace 
i?L USe saplings of some green tough wood. These are usually 

«Ued pcnjuluk o xjenyuluk. See No. 9 5 this Jolri^ p p. lS 5 f. 7 
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much work could be wanted when there was but a handful of 
ore. Their captain looked to his weapons and prepared for a 
fight, for he would not tamely suffer himself to be cheated. 
Small belief had he in the promised cargo, and accordingly 
next morning he did not go himself to fetch the tin which the 
Datoh had asked him to take, but he sent a massenger on shore 
to see what there was. The sailor found piles of white, shin- 
ing ingots lying ready at the smelting house, the furnace still 
in full blast, and the Datoh blowing the bellows. “ Why are 
you alone ? ” said the latter, “ Why are not ye all on shore 
taking the cargo ? ” Then the Indian and all his men landed 
aud the Datoh bade them take all the tin without weighing it, 
for he had promised them all that he should smelt. Badiant 
was now the merchant's face, and he could not be sufficiently 
polite and deferential to the man whom he had so lately dis- 
believed. Backwards and forwards tramped his followers car- 
rying down the ingots of tin to the ship, but the pile was aug- 
mented every moment and seemed inexhaustible. At last the 
Dat*di suggested that, instead of lifting the solid metal, they 
should make a spout from the mouth of the furnace to 
the ship aud ruu the molten metal into the hold. To 
this, the Indian, who was covetous, agreed ; the pipe was 
made and the molten tin ran down like water. When the 
craft was getting low in the water the merchant call d to the 
Datoh to stop as he now had enough. Then said the Datoh : 
“ Did you not disbelieve me in your heart when I said I would 
“ give you a cargo ? Did you not say ‘ how will a aantung of 
“ ore become one hundred bharas of tin,' and did you not des- 
“ pise my protestations and promises? Now, therefore, I have 
u determined to fulfil my word. I promised you a shipload 
“ and you shall have it." So the tin weut on pouring down, and 
presently the vessel sunk \yitk her cargo and crew. But, as ages 
rolled by, the sea gradual ly receded, and Changkat Kambian, 
where the Datoh had ruled and where the Indians had suffer- 
ed for their covetousness, became part of the mainland, and 
the hull of the Indian ship, turned to stone, became visible and 
may still be seen among other rocks on the hill-side. Aud 
still men search for the kompas sapling growing on an ant-hill, 
for every Malay miner knows that, once secured, this treasure 
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will ensure such a miraculous quantity of metal as has not been 
known since the days of Datoh Changkat Rambian.* 

Ed. 


20. Nakhoda Ragam. — A personage of this name figures 
in many Malay legends, especially those connected with the 
sea. I have heard of him at Bandar in Lower Perak, and I 
believe he is also known to Bornean folk-lore. See also Journ. 
Ind. Arch., XI, 168. Notes on this subject are invited. 

Ed. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

21. Ganju • — This is the Malay word applied to a species of 
ordeal resorted to in order to find out the perpetrator of a 
crime, when no one in particular is suspected. 

One kind of ganju is the following : — Supposing that a theft 
has taken place in a house, all the inmates are assembled and 
their names are written on the edge of a white cup, on which 


* In this legend, the words which I have translated ant-hill are basut j ant an 
‘male ant-hill. The legendary hompas sapling is suggestive of the divining-rod 
which is believed by some writers on comparative mytholgy to be scientifically 
identical with the phallus or lingvm. The 44 male ant-hilT’ rather suppoits this 
view. The conclusion of the legend is not unlike a well-known northern story of 
“ how the sea became salt.” I am indebted to M. Paul SsBillot who has so 
energetically devoted himself t" the study of « folk-lore ” in Fiance, especially 
as regards legends c< nnected with the sea, for a paper ( L'Euv lie Mer 
dans lee superstitions et les croyances populates published in the anthropolo- 
gn al journal L Homme No. 13, from which I take the following version 

of the Norwegian legend : — & 

Un contc norvegien du recueil d’Abjornsen et Moe, intitule le Moulin, 
magiqne, a n ue la. salure de la mer a ce moulin, qui a le privilege, moyennant 
cenames paroles, de mondre tout ee qu'on lui dtniande. II finit par tomber 
ectre les mains d un marin qm l’empoita bien vite a son bind, sans demander 
^n.,n , 7of fii r eC rvr alre f \ an 9 in - !<> navire fut en pleine m. r, le 

Tnr-nn’il v en e (. , 0Ud v du B , €d ’ v f te Men.'’ Et le moulin de lomir <iu sel. 
2“ eit ’ u F hal ^ e du Tatsseau, le marin Ini cria de sarieter; mais le 

7' . 1 " r ", h i l parce quil nobei&Biit qu'a une formula magique. 

Le moubn l/f ™ 1 de plu , B , en P lus haut, et le navire finit par eouler bas. 
fait que l’eau est sX'-Ed ^ t0nd de la mer a moudre du Bel - ce < l ui 
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some sentences of the Koran are also inscribed. A ring is then 
suspended by a maiden's hair and held right over the middle 
of the cup. It is swung round gently and the name which it 
first strikes is the name of the thief. 

In another method, a sieve (tnjiru) is used. Some mystic 
sentences are written on this utensil with turmeric (kunnyit). 
All the household being assembled, a man grasps the nyiru by 
the edge aud holds it out flat. In a short time it is seen to 
wave up and down and presently pulls away from the man 
holding it, who follows its lead until it reaches and touches 
the thief. 

There are many others.* 

Ed. 

* 

* * 


MEDICINE. 

22. A Malay in my employment thus described tome the mode 
by which he was cured of an illness. The native doctor (homo) 
placed a buyout? (jar ) of water on the floor. The other appa- 
ratus were some bertili (parched rice), bras kunnyit (rice made 
yellow w r ith turmeric), and a few blossoms of the bungn mtlor. 
He put a hard-boiled egg into the bvyomj . The bertih and 
rice he sprinkled round the buyout?, letting some of the grains 
fall into it. As he did so, he repeated some words in a low 
voice. He then put the flowers into the buyong and they 
floated on the top of the water. He then lighted a candle 
and watched the fame to see if a cure was possible or not. 
The flame flickered in his direction, so he decided in the 
affirmative. If the flame had gone the other way, lie could 
not have undertaken the cure. He then placed a gold ring 
belonging to the patient into the jar. He then made t lie 
patient lie down, and placing his hands firmly on the top of 
his head, lie repeated a formula in a low voice, and at the 

t See the account of the ordeal by rice in India, As. Res., vol.I: also Joum. 
As. Soey. Bengal, vol. xxxv. 
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end of it blew in the rice as if he was blowing away something. 
This he did three times. 

Before his performances on the patient's head, he went 
through an operation to ascertain the reason why the patient's 
semangat * had abandoned him. lie took the ring and at- 
tempted with it to hook up the floating flowers and grains 
of btrtih . They evaded the contact, and it was not until a 
further incantation and muttering of charms that one flower 
and one grain of hertih w T ere hooked up. This betokened that 
the patient's affections had recently been estranged from 
some one. (This was true, he had recently quarrelled 
with his wife.) He made the patient bathe in the water in 
the Ingoing and then eat the egg. 

He then pronounced a charm over 20 leaves of sirih and 
directed that the patient should eat these and j\o others. 

He then tied the ring round the patient's right wrist with a 
string made of thread of seven different colours twisted together 
and prescribed perfect rest for three days. No one was to be 
angry with the patient, and the latter was not to lose his 
temper with anyone, but was to remain at home and amuse 
himself with flowers or any other mild and innocent diversion. 


Ed. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


23. Daim tiga ’lei.— A Malaj gamcof cards. The following 
rsu description of this game as 1 have seen it ulaved in 
Perak * J 


Hearts, 

Biamonds, 

Clubs, 

Spades, 


Lekoh . King, 

Bet in. Queen, 

Kalahmar . Knave, 
Sakopong. Ace, 


Baja . 

Banda liar a. 

Pekah 

Sat. 


* JSi’M h(jat—X ital prim iplo: it Wouli 
with the lu of the Karens < fBmmuh and 
of the Burmese. See H Atom's Buxmah. 


seem to corn spi j,d in >< me decree 
to itstmble the teijjya ( butteifly ) 
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To shuffle, Kiyat , mengiyat . 

To deal, Membaica . 

To cut, Kerat. 

To sweep the board, make every one pay, 
Menyelony . 

Three cards are dealt out to each player. The highest 
hand counting by pips is that which contains the greatest 
number of pips after the tens are deducted. Thus a knave, 
ten and nine is a good hand. 

The best hand is 3 aces, Sat tig a . 

The next best is 3 court-cards, AWtf ; naik kuda . 

The next is nine. 

The next is eight. 

All these four hands are known as tents. 

A hand of three threes is really a good hand, being nine, 
but it is considered a propitiation of good luck to throw it 
down ( without exposing it ) and announce that one is buta, 
in the hopes of getting good luck afterwards. 

Each player makes two stakes — kapala and ekor. They may 
be of equal value, or the ekor may be of greater value than the 
kapala. 

The kapala must not be of greater value than the ekor ; 
that is called tual kamjona ( tual—bemt ). 

Or there may be a single stake only which is called podul. 

Betting between players is called sarong, or Unci, or sorong 
turn. 

A pool, tmei t eng ah. 

The ekor stake is only paid to the dealer if he holds one of 
the hands called term and it a smaller hand is held by a 

A player who holds thirty exactly (except when he has three 
player. Then the dealer takes both kapala and ekor (me agelong ) . 
court-cards, kuda) is said to be out (buta). 

Any one except the player on the right of the dealer may cut. 
The player who cuts looks at the bottom card of those that he 
lifts and if he thinks it is a lucky cut he accepts it and puts 
down the cards he has lifted (pengerat) . 

The dealer then puts the rest of the pack on top of the cut 
and in his turn lifts a portion of the pack (pengangkat) and 
looks at the bottom card. 
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There are all sorts of names for different cards and combi- 
nation of cards of various degrees of luck anl these are quoted 
b y the cutter and dealer, each declaring his confidence in the 
luck coming to him by reason of the cutting or lifting of a 
particular card. 


P* o i r f Tiang ampat penghuht c belong. 

ive o c u s, ^ Chuktip dengan gambala-nia. 
Nine of diamonds, Bunga kachang raja hudiman . 

( Gagak sa-kaican rya di-hilir. 
Ten of clubs, J Singgak makan pedindang masak . 

Masak pun lain mu da pun lain. 


Ace of diamonds 
if cut. 

Do. if in the 
hands of the 
dealer, 

Two of dia- 
monds. 

Two of hearts. 


Bunt ut kris Raja Bandahara. 


} Anak yatim jalan sn’orang. 
Satu pun tiduk marabahaga. 


i 

j 


Semut gintiny Che Amat pelak . 
Balang jamban. 


Six is an unlucky card, — Daun unarm jahanam . 

Nine of hearts, — Ilari panas kubang ber-ayer. 

A player does not hastily look at his three cards and learn 
his fate at once, but he prolongs the excitement by holding 
his cards tight together and looking alternately at the outside 
ones and last of all at the middle one, sliding out the latter 
between the two others little, by little. Thus it is left uncer- 
tain for some time whether a card is an eight or a seven, a 
nine or a ten. 

A man to whom a court-card, an eight; and an ace is 
dealt (if the eight is in the middle), on finding that he has 
eleven by the two outside ones, says, for instance, Handak 
kaki tig a , and then commences to slide out out the middle 
card hoping that it is going to be an eight or at all events 
a seven (three pips on each side). This particular hand is 
called lanj siput , because it is certain to carry off something. 

A man who has just held a winning hand will say, in 
expressing a hope of continued good lu *k, cc Teman handak 
pisang sarabu } sudah sa-batang sa-batang pulaj 3 (The 
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plantain called sarabu is one which puts out fruit from 
every stem of the perdu about the same time, or one imme- 
diately after another. ) 

I have seen this game or one like it played by Singapore 
Chinese under, I think, the namq of “ Manila.” 


Ed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

24. — Page 14 L o£ Maxwell’s “ Manual of the Malay Lan- 
guage ” 

“ The orlong is equal to 6,400 square feet. ” 

Ought it not to be — the orlong is equal tc 6,100 square yards 
or 5“,600 square feet ? — [ Yes.— Ed. ] 


A. B. S. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

ANNEAL GENERAL MEETING 

OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF TnE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

EXCHANGE ROOMS 

0 X 

FRIDAA, 27th MARCH, 1SSA 


The Hon’ble A. M. Skinxer. Vice-President , in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Annual Beport of the Com- 
mittee for the year 1884. (See p % xiii.) 

The Honorary Treasurer’s Accounts for the year 1884 were 
laid before the meeting. (See p. xvii.) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted without 
discussion. 

The election of Officers for the year HS5 were then proceeded 
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with, and the following gentlemen were declared duly elected : — 

President, ... ... ... The Hon’ble A. M. Skinner. 

Vice-President, Singapore, ... W. A. Pickering. Esquire, c.ii.G. 

Vice-President , Penang , ... D. Logan. 

Honorary Secretary , . . . The Hon’ble W. E. Maxwell, c.m.g. 

Honorary Treasurer , ... E. Koek, Esquire. 

f R. W. Hfllett, Esquire. 

| A. Knight, Esquire. 

Councillors , ... ... ^ H. L. IfoaoNHA, Esquire. * 

j E. C. Hill, Esquire. 

L J. Miller, Esquire. 

The new members elected provisionally by the Council since 
the last general meeting were then formally elected by an unani- 
mous vote; and the meeting also elected the following gentlemen 
who were duly proposed and seconded: — Messrs. C. B. Cerrett, 
F. H. Gottlieb, G. S. If. Gottlieb. 

Mr. Knight then proposed that the Officers of the Society be 
added to by the creation of a Vice-President for Malacca, and that 
the Hon’ble D. F. A. IIervet be elected to that office. 

The Honorary Secretary explained that the constitution of 
the Society is fixed by the Rules, and that before altering them, 
it would be desirable that notice should be given, and the nature 
of the proposed alteration made known to the members of the 
Society. This view was generally concurred in bv those present. 
It was suggested in conversation that a sixth Councillor might be 
appointed, who should be resident in Malacca, but to this course 
the same objection applied. The Honorary Secretarv said that he 
would be glad to see the meetings of the Society held under a 
\ ice-President in Malacca, for that Settlement had a historical 
claim, having been the scene of a meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1813, when Raffles and Leyden ^\ere there on their 
way to Java. 

Mi. Knight said that he would, if necessary, give notice of 
his proposal at some future date. 

The proceedings then terminate!. 
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The Report which the Council for RSI have to lay bebuv the 
Annual General Meeting will, they believe, shew that the interest 
evinced in the objects for which the Society was established in 
1878 continues unabated, and that those objects are being steadily 
kept in view by those to whom the management of the a hairs of 
the Society is entrusted. 

The new members elected provisionally by the Council sim-c- th-* 
last General Meeting are : — 

Walter Egertou. A. AY. O'Sullivan. 

E. E. Abrahamsou. Dr. I). Munson Fraser. Xorth 

Francois Delunele. Borneo. 

Srair Elpliinstone Dalrymple. JSt.Y. B. Down. 

Van Langen. j E-. P. Gueribt, Xorth B trneo. 

L. Wray, Jr. W. G. Guilaud. 

W. IT. i)iethelni. j J. P. Rodger, Selangor. 

D. Brandt. | George Coplev. 

A. T. Dew, Perak. | 

These elections Iiave now to be con tinned by the member-* pre- 
sent at the General 3 Feeling. 

The toileting member" ha\»* retired: — 

Revd. J. Aberigh Mackay. | General XL Man. 

Cm 'loath of the following members lias been announced ; — 
if. Henvig. ' J. T. Thomson, X e\v Zealand. 

o T 
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7 he following gentlemen have 
a nee with Eule 6 : — 

A. Anson. 

E. Bruce. 

B. Douglas. 


ceased to he members in accord- 


Mohamed bin Muliboofc. 
W. Krohn. 

George Mansfield. 


Tn the Eeport for 1883, mention is made of a text book of 
Eastern Geography which the Society had undertaken, at the 
request of the Government, to produce. The first part of this 
work (the Malay Peninsula and Borneo) has now been published, 
and the following letter regarding it has been received from the 
Government of the Colony : — 

fcC Colonial Secretary's Office, 

Singapore, 12 th February, 18‘8o. 


The Honorary Secretary , 

Straits Asiatic Society, Singapore. 

— I am directed by the Acting Governor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo with regard to the 
publication of the work entitled the i£ Eastern Geography,” and to 
state that His Excellency fully recognises the valuable assistance 
which the Society has afforded to the Government in acceding to the 
request that it should undertake this work, and desires especially 
to tender the cordial thanks of the Government t ) the Vice-Presi- 
dent (Mr. A. M. Skinner) for the valuable results of tbe action of 
the Society. 

2. The work which he has edited— the first of its kind as re- 
gards this part of the world — will, in His Excellency's opinion, 
.prove of very great usefulness both inside the Schools of this 
oionv, and outside the Colony itself, where so much ignorance 
prevans regarding the Malay Peninsula and its neighbourhood. 

* \ ^ f° Excellency concurs in the recom- 

mendation of the Council of the Society, and will invite the Legis- 
lativeCouned to vote the necessary sum to enable Mr, Stanford's 
ofler to be accepted. It appears to His Excellency that if the part 
regarding Austraha is to be omitted, as His Excellency considers 
it should be, it may not even be necessary to pay so much as £100. 

I have, &c.. 


A. P. TALBOT, 

for Acting Colonial Secretary, S. S 
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The scheme for republishing a selection of papers which have 
appeared from time to time in the Journals or Proceedings of 
'earned Societies bearing upon matters of scientific interest in the 
Eastern Archipelago, has taken definite shape. 

The consent of the Asiatic Society of Bengal having been 
received to the republication of papers relating to Indo-China 
which have appeared in their Journals, the first series of selections 
will consist of papers extracted from ** Asiatic Researches” and the 
Journal of the Asiatie Society of Bengal. These will probably be 
preceded by a few papers originally published in Dalrymple’s 
“ Oriental Repertory.” The Council have been fortunate enough 
to secure the co-operation of Dr. Reinhold Rost, Librarian of the 
India Office, who has consented to edit the re-printed papers in 
London. It is hoped that two volumes will be brought out during 
1885, and it will then rest with the Society whether or not to ex- 
tend the scheme and continue to issue, from time to time, as funds 
may allow, further volumes of selected papers relating to the Far 
East. 

The previous ventures of t lie Society in the direction of 
publishing, have not caused, in the aggregate, any pecuniary loss. 
The large Map of the Peninsula <1S79) has. up to date, left a 
margin of profit of 833.G3, with 8 copies still in hand. 

The re-publication of the *’ Hikavat Abdallah” cost $100. of 
which $3GN has been recovered, and 2 copies remain. 

In the Department of Geography, the Council have noted with 
satisfaction the publication during the year 1SS4, by the Govern- 
ment of the Native State of Selangor, of a map of the State (pub- 
lished by Mr. E. Stanford, Charing Cross) on the scale of 2 miles 
to the inch. 

The Skeleton Map of the Peninsula, upon which all new infor- 
mation is to be entered as exploration advances, mentioned in last 
v ear’s Report, has been completed, and several maps and sketches 
embodying fresh geographical knowledge have been received from 
the Native States. 

The most important of these is the Map of Ulu Pahang by 
Mr. W. Cameron, a most indefatigable explorer as well as a 
skilful surveyor and geologist. 

Four of the papers published in the Society s Journal since 
the last General Meeting are by Members who had not previously 
contributed, and the Council hope that they may infer from this 
that the number of active Members is increasing. They desire, 
however, to renew the appeal made in last year's Report, for 
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literary contributions on scientific subjects from those willing to co- 
operate in the objects of the Society. 

It is believed that some will perhaps contribute notes, who 
have not leisure to write papers, and. in order to encourage this, it 
is proposed, to develop the idea with which a few pag^s have usual- 
ly been set apart in each number of the Journal for “ Miscellaneous 
Xotes,” and to publish in each future number a paper devoted to 
Xotes and Queries.” which will be edited by the Honorary Secre- 
tary. 

Xo. 12 of the Journal of this Society (for the half-year ending 
December, 1^88', did not appear until May, 1SS1. and INo. 18 (for 
the half-year ending June, ISSl) was only published in December 
last. 

The absence of the Honorary Secretary from the Colony in 
tlie spring and autumn of the year partly accounts for this. INo. 11 
(for the la^t half-year of ISSI) is now in the press. 

The following papers have been published in the Journal of 
the Society since the last General Meeting : — • 

‘■Malayan Ornithology ” (Part III), by Capl. Kelhnin, High- 
land Light Infantry. 

Gutta-producing Trees.” bv L. Wray, Jr. 

" Shamanism in PCrak,” by TV I E. J Maxv'dl. 

tm Changes in Malayan Dialects.” by A. 21. Ferymon, Jr. 

" Straits Meteorology.” by A. 21. skinner. 

‘•The Pigmies.” translated by J . Errinyton de hi i'roix. 

Yalentyn’s Description of Malacca,” translated by J. 2L<Vur. 
edited by 1). F. „ l . lire cry. 

■'The Law and Customs of the Malays with reference to the 
Tenure of Land.” by IP E. 2I«x]celL 

Hie Stream Tin Deposits of Perak.” by Herd. J. E. Tmiaon- 
f Food s. 

“ He mb ail,” by D. V. A. Ilerrey. 

” The Tawaran and Ihitatan Divers,” by S. E. Dalnjmple . 

The Honorary Treasurer’s Accounts, which are annexed, shew 
a credit balance of §1,02 1 1 . 

W. K. MAXWELL, 

Uon 07 ' a rtj Secrete ry . 
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Treasurer’s Cash Account for the year 1881,— Continued. 
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Winoapoiie, EL) W IN' KOEK, 

5/A January , 1885. Honorary Trraturrr. 











